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Cyber age racing 

‘Places used to 
make events. Now. events 
make places. Television 
is the key’ 



Crumbling accord 

‘Arabs have 
moved on. They are 
pondering the loss of 
all hope for peace . ' 
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Wage rises scare markets 


Economists expect another rate rise soon M Jobs figures hit bond prices 


Wages growth 
adds to US 


inflation fears 


t 

\ 


Average hourly earnings 
(annual % change) 


US Treasury 
30-year bond yield (%) 


Dow Jones 
Industrial Average 


By Gerard Baker 
in Washington 

US wages rose last month at 
their fastest rate for seven 
years, the clearest signal yet 
that the economy’s long 
period of non-inilationary 
growth may be nearing its 
end. 

Average hourly earnings 
increased by 4 per cent in 
the year to March, the 
Labour Department reported 
yesterday, pushed higher by 
an increasingly tight labour 
market and continuing 
robust economic growth. 
The unemployment rate fell 
to 5J2 per cent last month, 
from 5.3 per cent in Febru- 
ary. as non-farm payrolls 
chalked up another gain of 
175,000 in March. 

The increase in employ- 
ment was slightly lower 
than most analysts had 


expected but the rise in earn- 
ings was much stronger. It 
heightened expectations 
among economists that the 
Federal Reserve will follow 
up last week’s quarter point 
increase in short term inter- 
est rates with at least one or 
two similar rises in the next 
few months. 

Bond prices fell sharply on 
the news as investors antici- 
pated the next move by the 
US central bank. At noon 
the benchmark 30-year trea- 
sury bond was down by 21/32 
from Thursday, with the 
yield up to 7.12 per cent, the 
highest since September. 
The dollar was up more than 
a pfennig against the Deut- 
sche mark at DM1.6S0. 

Even economists who have 
expressed scepticism about 
the need for tighter mone- 
tary policy were convinced 
yesterday that the central 


bank would move again. 
"We are throwing in the 
towel and now believe the 
Fed will probably tighten 
twice more.” said Mr Bruce 
Steinberg, at Merrill Lynch 
in New York. 

Stock prices dipped 
slightly. At noon the Dow 
Jones Industrial Average 
was down 33 points at 
6.443.7. bringing its cumula- 
tive Call over the past week 
to almost 300 points, more 
than 4 per cent. 

The figures clearly justi- 
fied the Fed’s decision to 
raise rates last week. The 
economy has been growing 
at an annual rate of about 
3.5 per cent for the last six 
months, far above what most 
economists regard as the 
rate consistent with quies- 
cent inflation. 

In spite of the rapid 
growth, there had been few 


obvious signs of an actual 
acceleration in inflation. But 
yesterday's figures seemed 
to provide the strongest evi- 
dence yet that the growth in 
demand at a time of low 
unemployment is putting 
upward pressure on costs. 

Average hourly earnings 
rose to $12.15 in March from 
$12.10 the previous month, a 


0.4 per cent increase. That 
followed a 0.4 per cent rise in 
February, revised upwards 
from 0.2 per cent. The 
increase of 4 per cent on a 
year ago was the fastest 
wage growth rate since the 
economy began its current 
expansion in 1991. 

Not all of the wage 
increase is inflationary. US 


workers have made impres- 
sive productivity gains in 
the past year, and some of 
the higher wages reflect 
greater output 

Spring fever. Page 9 
Currencies. Page 10 
World stocks. Page 21 
Lex, Page 26, Wee kend 
Investor. Page 2331 


GEC barred 
from making 
Thomson bid 


By B e r nar d Gray in London 
and David Buchan in Paris 

France yesterday rejected 
the General Electric Compa- 
ny's application to become a 
bidder in t he p rivatisation 
of Tbomson-CSF, the French 
defence electronics com- 
pany. 

The government cited 
"national security ooncans" 
as its reasons for rejecting 
GECTs overtures, despite 
having given the co m pany 
unofficial encouragement 
last week to register its 
interest to Thomson. 

In an Indication of the 
sensitivity of thie decision, 
French gover nm ent officials 
travelled to London on 
Thursday evening to in form 
GEC executives personally 
of the rejection. 

GEC said It . regretted the 
decision, but added that 
France had suggested that ft 
open talks with Alcatel and 
Lagardtre. the two French 
conglomerates still in the 
bidding for the state’s 58 per 
cent Thomson stake. 

France also said in a for- 
mal communique that it 
now "encouraged" fire two 
French contenders left in 


the field for Thomson to 
detail “their European part- 
nership intentions” in their 
final bids. 

In practice, however, 
there may not be much 
room left for GEC, as both 
. Lagardfere -and Alcatel- 
Dassault have indicated 
they would take m ajori ty 
control of Ihomson-CSF at 
the moment of its sale. A 
senior French official said 
GEC effectively overplayed 
its hand by making a solo 
bid for 58 per cent of a com- 
pany 'which, in addition to 
being Europe's biggest 
defence electronics group, 
rtwi fetfnad “a lot of sensitive 
technology specific to the 
French armed forces". 

However, this was dis- 
puted in London by defence 
executives. They argued 
that the "ring fame” secu- 
rity arrangements in place 
as part of an existing GEC- 
Thdmson joint venture in 
sonar, which is one of the 
most sensitive military tech- 
nologies, could have been 
extended to other areas of 
Thomson if needed. 

- Courtship rebuffed. Page 9 
. Lex) Page 26 
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Unofficial taxis dodge taxes on the long Russian road to capitalism 


By John Thornhill 
in St Petersburg 

Like taxi drivers the world over. 
Mr Kirill Tirentyev does not shy 
away from telling his passengers 
what he thinks. 

"It's a disgrace, ' ” be says, 
speeding along the Nevsky Pros- 
pekt in St Petersburg. “These 
private drivers are grabbing the 
bread from my mouth. Their cars 
are in a terrible state. Often 
they’re drunk.” The city authori- 


ties have been listening to the 
likes of Mr Tirentyev because 
this week they banned private 
drivers, or chastniki, from accept- 
ing lares for rides. Until now. it 
has been an accepted practice for 
pedestrians to flag down a pass- 
ing car and suggest a price to be 
taken to their destinations. 

The chastniki say the ban will 
be impossible to enforce. They 
argue that they provide the city's 
5m residents with a much-needed 
service, given the overstretched 


state of the public transport 
system and the tiny number of 
official taxis - and anyway, there 
is nothing wrong with earning a 
little money on the side. 

The authorities claim many 
drivers are irresponsible and 
hamper the development of the 
legitimate taxi trade. They want 
chastniki to buy a Rbs300.000 
licence and install a meter, which 
would accurately cost a ride and 
issue receipts. The number of 
registered cabs could leap by- 


eight times to 12.000 within six 
months, they predict 

Undercover police officers will 
now hitch rides to prosecute 
unsuspecting offenders. The 
city's traffic police have also 
been instructed to puli over cars 
picking up passengers and fine 
the chastniki on the spot, 
although the drivers suspect they 
will end up paying bribes rather 
than fines. 

Still, on a rainy day in St 
Petersburg yesterday the chast- 


US push on weapons ban 

The US could face diplomatic isolation and its chemicals companies 
could forfeit hundreds of milli ons of dollars worth of trade if it fails 
to ratify the Chemical Weapons Convention, president Bill Clinton 
warned yesterday in urging the Senate to approve the arms control 
treaty. The convention bans the use, development, production, stock- 
piling and transfer of toxic weapons. The US must ratify it this 
month. Page 4 

Yeltsin overruled by Duma on looted art The Russian 
parliament delivered a slap to president Boris Yeltsin and to Ger- 
many. his closest western ally, by backing a law that asserts 
Moscow's ownership of the artistic masterpieces it seized as booty in 
the second world war. The bill was vetoed by Mr Yeltsin last month, 
but in a defiant display of unity the parliament yesterday mustered 
the two-thirds majority required to overrule the president. Page 2 

Yacht crews test the waters for the Cup: The big-budget, 
high-technology battle for the oldest trophy in international sport is 
three years away but is already off to a friendly start in Auckland 
Harbour, where Team New Zealand, defenders of the America's Cup. 
have been allowing four foreign teams to sail Kiwi yachts in a series 
of regattas so they can familiarise themselves with local conditions 
before the Cup races in March 2000. Page 9 

US cautions Japan on holding down its trade surplus: It is 

-critical’' for good trade relations that the Japanese government 
achieve economic growth led by domestic demand, thereby' prevent- 
ing a significant increase in its current account surplus, said Robert 
Rubin. US treasury secretary, daring a visit to Tokyo. Page 3 


Helmut Kohl 

The German chancellor surprised the world 
when he announced on Thursday that he would i 
be seeking a fifth election victory in next year's f 
General election. If re-elected, ha could beat 
Bismarck's 19-year record at the chancellery. 
But his decision Is as much an indicator of 
his political problems as his strengths. 
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to refinance 


Clariant, the Swiss chemicals company, is planning to raise SFr3.1bn 
($L2bn) on the syndicated loan market to refinance the debt it takes 
on as part of its SFr4.8bn acquisition of Hoechst’s speciality chemi- 
cals business. The deal will more than triple Clariant ’s turnover to 
SFrSbn and give the enlarged group a net debt of SFrt.Sbn. Page 25 

UK investors force change to LucasVarity plan: Lucas- 
Varity, the Anglo-US engineering group, has revised plans to replace 
dividends with a rolling programme of share buy-backs, after pres- 
sure from some of its largest UK investors. In the first such move by 
a UK-quoted company, it is understood to be considering a pro- 
gramme of buy-backs funded by profits earned overseas, while offer- 
ing shareholders a dividend on profits made in the UK. Page 23 

Bumpy week in the markets on both sides of the Atlantic 


London New York Europe 


FTSE SAP 

iDOfrwe* Gompostts 
4.320 7B0 


FTSE 

Eutorzc* 100 
2.200 



Leading stock markets in the 
US and Europe were in retreat 
most of the week following the 
publication of more statistics 
suggesting the US economy 
was overheating. That sparked 
fears of further increases in US 
interest rates. The flow of 

750 v -2.125 - funds into European equities 

may bave been slowed by an 
increase in mutual fond 
redemptions in the US. World 
stocks. Page 21; London 
stocks. Page 22; Markets. Weekend FT Page 11 

Format deaf clears road for recordable digital disc: It took 
months for a dozen or so technicians in Tokyo to thrash out a com- 
mon format for the DVD-Ram. the recordable version of the digital 
versatile computer disc. But the agreement paves the way for what 
electronics manufacturers hope will be one of the most lucrative 
products of the 1390s. Page 25 

The lottery is over at French bank's cash machines: 

Banque Nationals de Paris has cancelled, but hailed as a success, a 
lottery’ scheme that for two years gave prizes to customers at its cash 
machines. It said up to 3 per cent of its customers had been making 
sbe or more transactions a month at rivals’ machines, but the lottery- 
scheme increased customer loyalty by SO to 40 per cent. Page 26 
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nUd seemed to be conducting a 
busy trade. “Laws are laws but I 
need money,” says Mr Nikolai 
Qichenko, 39, an unrepentant 
chastnik, who drives his red 
Zhiguli around town for about 
four hours a day. “Besides, it’s a 
good way to meet pretty women. 

“People break laws in this 
country all the time because they 
are so bad. In a month or two 
nobody wiE pay any attention to 
this law and all the fuss will die 
away.” Mr Dichenko says he 


works for as long as it take&him 
to earn the RbslOO.OOO to 
Rbsl50,000 he needs each day to 
buy petrol, cigarettes, and food 
for himself and his alsatian dog. 
Taura, dozing on the back seat 

And his attitude shows how 
difficult it is far the government 
to haul Russia’s fast-expanding 
black market activities into the 
formal economy, where they can 
be taxed and regulated. 

Moreover, the dividing line 
between the official and unoffi 


dal is often blurred- On closer 
questioning, it emerges that Mr 
Tirentyev. the "official” taxi 
driver, does not have a licence or 
a mete- and pays no tax. 

As for the, black and yellow 
checkered sign on his car roof 
which denotes that be is an offi- 
cial toad, Mr Terentyev bought It 
at a car parts make! “for a few 
thousand roubles a couple of 
years ago”. He explains: “My 
passengers think I am a tavT , 
therefore ! am a taxi” 
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INTERNATIONAL news digest 

Serbia drops 
media curb 

The Serbian government yesterday bowed to widespread 
pressure and dropped a controversial clause from its 
proposed new law on the me di a that would have barred 
any single privately-owned radio or television network 
from reaching more thaw 25 per cent of the total 
population. The new draft simply blocks any monopoly of 
the media. 

The definition of monopoly is to be tackled in separate 
legislation. The pro-democracy opposition coalition 
Zajedno had condemned the 25 per cent restriction and 
threatens to boycott presidential elections due this year if 
it is not granted fair access to the media. The state-owned 
RTS, tightly controlled by the ruling Socialist party of 
President Slobodan Milosevic, is thA only radio and 
television network to cover all of Serbia and has tried to 
block the Independent BK channel from extending its 
trans mi ssion range. The new draft could become law next 
month. Guy Dinrnam, Belgrade 

Help for Spanish car makers 

Spain's car manufacturers received a helping hand from 
the government yesterday when it revived a cash 
incentive scheme for motorists trading-in old cars for 
new. Hie scheme, offering tax deductions of PtaSO.OOO 
($563; when vehicles 10 or more years old are offered for 
scrap, differs from previous plans in being open-ended 
with no time limit 

Mr Josep Pique, industry minister, announcing the 
| “Prever” scheme after yesterday’s cabinet meeting, said it 
was necessary to phase out leaded-petrol cars by early 
next century. The average Spanish car was eight years 
old, among the oldest in the European Union, he said. 

Aimed at boosting the industry, improving safety and 
cutting pollution, the plan Is being extended to tractors 
and motorcycles, with bikes of 12 Scc- 2 S 0 cc exempt from 
registration tax Temporary- incentive schemes in 1994-95 
helped pull the industry out of a domestic sales slump. 
Smaller cars, mainly from S panis h-based vehicle makers, 
stand to gain more than the import-dominated large-car 
sector. David White, Madrid 

Welfare spending falls in EU 


Ell social protection 


Social protection spending 
in the European Union has 


Spendhp as a % of GDP in 1994 slightly to 216 per 

■ • cent of gross domestic 

product, according to the 

3 Q gj ft — latest figures from 

Eurostat, the ELTs 

25 - statistics office. Social 

protection spending among 
20 . — — - the then 12 EU countries in 
IsMSHKE 1994 fell from 2&8 per cent 

~ ™ 1993. with Denmark (33.7 
Pe** cent), the Netherlands 

10 ' (32.3 per cent), Germany 

and Prance recording the 
5 IgflEHnBSkia highest spending. 

. Provisional data from the 

some Emu new entrants place them 

among the highest 1 

spenders, with Austria on 30.2 per cent and Finland 34.8 
per cent Data on Sweden were unavailable. Old-age 
benefits take up the largest part of social protection 
spending (44.2 per cent), but Eurostat the 

increasing share of unemployment benefits (9.2 per cent). 

Eurostat said social protection spending had risen 
substantially from an average 24.3 per cent recorded at 
the start of 1980s, because of recession and the inclusion 
in the figures of eastern Germany: Since 1993, it had 
stabilised or fallen slightly in real terms in Spain, Italy 
and the Netherlands because of budget tightening. 

Lowest spenders were Greece (16 per cent). Portugal 
1.19.5 per cent), and Ireland (21.1 per cent), but each has 
increased its provision of welfare by more than the EU 
average since 1980. Foreign Staff 

Delta opts for R-R engines 

Delta Air Lines of the US has selected Rolls-Royce of the 
UK to supply engines for any future purchases of Boeing 
777 aircraft. Delta has not made any firm orders for 
Boeing 777s, it said last month, but had taken options on 
10 of the aircraft. If all the options are exercised, the 
resulting engine orders are expected to be worth more 
than ($l22m) to Rolls-Royce. The decision boosts the UK 
group's position in the US. Delta is the first US airline to 
announce it would use the Rolls-Royce Trent 800 engine 
on its 777s. Michael Skapmker. London 

Move on Salinas brother 

Swiss prosecutors plan to seize SlOOm from the brother of 
former Mexican President Carlos Salinas. The money, 
held in a bank account in Switzerland, has been frozen 
since November 1995. 

Mr S alinas * lawyer, Mr Eduardo Luengo Creel, said the 
money had come from legitimate business sources. 

The Mexican government has charged Mr Safinas with 
“illicit enrichment", or the trafficking of influence, but 
has not officially opened any other investigation into his 
activities. Darnel Dombey, Mexico City 



PUBLIC GAS CORPORATION 
OF GREECE S .A. 


DEPA is a company owned by the Greek State and 
is responsible for the introduction and promotion of 
the use of natural gas in Greece. 

Within this framework and pursuant to the 
provisions of Law 2364/95, a public tender will be 
conducted to select suitably qualified private 
investors to participate in the establishment of Gas 
Supply Companies (GSC). Each of these 
companies will undertake the development and 
operation of the gas distribution within a defined 
regional area. 

DEPA has appointed N M Rothschild & Sons 
Limited and Alpha Finance as financial advisers to 
assist in the tender process. For further 
information interested parties should contact the 
financial advisers. 


N M Rothschild & Sons 
Limited 
New Court 
SL Swrthln’s Lane 
London EG4P 4DU 
United Kingdom 

Tel: (44) (171) 280 5000 
Fax: (44 (171) 283 2427 

Robert Parry 
Roger Ewart Smith 


Alpha Finance 
5 Merlin Street 
Athens 106 71 
Greece 


Tel: (30) (1)36 46 1 86 
Fax: (30) (1)36 04 040 

Takis Doumanoglou 


Renault to appeal on consultation ruling 

**.. » =_ n ■** ■*“ • "ts- fries of its kind under the voorde - joined by worke 


By Ned Buckley in Brussels 

Renault vowed yesterday to 
appeal against judgments by 
Belgian and French courts 
that the company violated 
worker consultation rules 
when it announced closure 
of its Belgian assembly plant 
with the loss of 3,100 jobs. 

Mr Louis Schweitzer, Ren- 
ault chairman, defiantly told 
a French newspaper Renault 
might be forced to close Vil- 
voorde earlier than the 
planned date of July 31 if 
workers did not go back to 
work. Workers ceased all 
activity at the plant and 
blockaded almost 5,000 fin- 
ished cars on February 27 
when Renault announced 
the closure without warning. 

But his comments flew in 
the face of the two court rul- 
ings, which ordered Renault 
to reopen talks with Vil- 
voorde workers, and which 
legal experts suggested 



Renault workers and police confront each other in central Brussels yesterday 


might delay the closure 
beyond the end of July. 

A Brussels employment 
tribunal ruled on Thursday 
that Renault had broken two 
Belgian conventions on 
worker information and con- 
sultation, in a test case 
brought by a Vil voorde 


worker. Although the court 
held back from fining the 
carmaker. Renault could 
face fines of BFr20m 
($578,000) if tt fails to comply 
with the court’s instructions 
to negotiate with workers 
over mitigating the effects of 
the closure, and attempt- 


ing to cut job losses. 

The Belgian judgment was 
followed yesterday by a 
French court order to Ren- 
ault to suspend efforts to 
close Vilvoorde until tt had 
met legal obligations to con- 
sult its European works 
council - one of the first rul- 


ings of its kind under the 
EU’s 1994 works council 
directive. 

The court, in the Paris 
suburb of Nantsrre, ordered 
Renault to pay FFr15.000 
($2,660) to its worker consul- 
tation body, which brought 
the case. Neither court has 
the power to order Renault 
to change the Vilvoorde deci- 
sion, which Mr Schweitzer 
fran consistently maintained 
is irreversible. But their rul- 
ings echo the opinion of the 
European Commission that 
Renault failed to respect two 
EU directives on worker con- 
sultation. 

As well as delaying the 
Vilvoorde closure, the rul- 
ings could further damage 
the public image of Renault, 
which saw sales of its cars 
fall 43 per cent In Belgium 
last month, according to fig- 
ures released this week. 

Several hundred protestors 
from the factory at Vil- 


voorde - joined by workers 
from Forges de Clabecq, the 
bankrupt steelmaker - yes- 
terday clashed violently with 
riot police In Brussels, who 
replied with water cannon. 

Protesters hurled stones 
and eggs at police who 
barred them fr o m passing in 
front of the office of Mr Luc 
Van Brande. minister-presi- 
dent of the Flanders region, 
where Vilvoorde is situated. 

. Renault workers, together 
with colleagues from Cla- 
becq, have kept their plight 
in the news with a series of 
demonstrations, including 
stoppages at the carmaker’s 
plants in France and Spain. 
Clabecq workers, who were 
Involved in pitched battles 
with Belgian police last 
week when they tried to 
block traffic on the Paris- 
Brussels motorway, are hold- 
ing another march today in 
the southern Belgian city of 
Namur. 


Russian arms could Duma snubs Yeltsin 
bring war, say Azeris on looted German art 


By Chrystia Freeland 
in Moscow 

Azeri leaders warned 
yesterday that alleged clan- 
destine Russian arms ship- 
ments to Armenia conld 
lead to a new large scale 
war in the [Caucasus] 
region 1 * and demanded the 
weapons be returned to 
Moscow. 

The uproar in Baku, the 
capital of Azerbaijan, fol- 
lows eiahns in Moscow that 
between 1992 and 1996 (he 
Russian military secretly 
shipped at least titan worth 
of arms to Armenia. 

Mr Haidar Aliev, Azerbai- 
jan’s president, yesterday 
sent an urgent message to 
Mr Boris Yeltsin, Russian 
president, urging the Krem- 
lin to take “the most active 
measures” to bring the 
armaments back to Russia. 

The Armenian arms con- 
troversy erupted this week 
after Mr Lev Rokhlin, chair- 
man of the parliamentary 
commission on defence, 
presented detailed docn- 


ments about the alleged 
shipments to a closed ses- 
sion of the Duma, the lower 
house of the Russian legisla- 
ture. 

Citing a sheaf of govern- 
ment documents, including 
letters signed by General 
Pavel Grachev, former min- 
ister of defence. Mr Rokhlin 
claimed that beginning in 
1992 the Russian military 
shipped a vast quantity of 
weapons to Armenia includ- 
ing tanks, anti-aircraft mis- 
siles and machine-guns. 

The shipments, with an 
estimated value of at least 
$lbn, were concealed from 
other branches of the Rus- 
sian government and, even- 
tually. were hidden even 
from Mr Igor Rodionov, who 
replaced General Grachev as 
defence minister last sam- 
mer. Mr Rodionov bas con- 
firmed the clandestine arms 
trade took place and said 
the affair was now being 
investigated by the military 
police. 

However, the Armenian 
ministry of defence denies 


receiving the weapons. 

While cautious not to 
damage their fragile rela- 
tions with Moscow, Azeri 
politicians have seized on 
the scandal as farther evi- 
dence that Christian 
Armenia was backed by the 
Kremlin tax the bloody terri- 
torial dispute with Moslem 
Azerbaijan over Nagorno- 
Karabakh. 

After years of fighting in 
which tens of thousands of 
people were killed, Armenia 
and Azerbaijan reached a 
trace in 1994, leaving the 
enclave in effect under the 
control of its predominantly 
Armenian population. 

The affair has also 
renewed concerns about the 
weakness of Russia’s demo- 
cratic institutions. Moscow 
observers say the fact that 
more than Slbn worth of 
weapons could be shipped 
abroad, ostensibly without 
the knowledge of the presi- 
dent or prime minister, is a 
worrying sign of wider 
chaos within the Russian 
state. 


By Chrystia Freeland 
in Moscow 

The Russian parliament 
yesterday delivered a slap in 
the face to both Mr Boris 
Yeltsin, the Russian presi- 
dent and to Germany, his 
closest western ally, by 
backing a law which asserts 
Moscow's ownership of the 
artistic masterpieces it 
seized as booty during the 
second world war. 

The bill was vetoed by Mr 
Yeltsin last month, but in a 
defiant display of unity the 
parliament yesterday mus- 
tered the two-thirds majority 
required to overrule the 
president 

The 308-15 vote could help 
R ussia to hang on to price- 
less cultural treasures, 
including canvases by Monet 
and Matisse and the hoard of 
Trojan gold discovered by 
Heinrich Schliemann in the 
19th century. 

The ballot reflected an 
upsurge of nationalist feel- 
ing throughout Russia and 
the widely held view that 


the art works are a legiti- 
mate reward for a war which 
left the Soviet Union devas- 
tated. 

But the Kremlin, which is 
keen to preserve its close 
relationship with Germany, 
denounced the vote. A presi- 
dential aide described the 
parliament's decision as 
“absurd” and said, the 
administration would appeal 
against it in the constitu- 
tional court. 

German officials warned 
that the law could tarnish 
Russia's international repu- 
tation. 

“If the Russian parlia- 
ment. contrary to all agree- 
ments, declares the works of 
art to be Russian property, it 
doesn’t exactly support the 
German government’s inter- 
national efforts to prevent 
Russia as a reliable partner 
and friend far the west,” Mr 
Karl-Heinz Homhues, the 
head of the German parlia- 
ment's foreign affairs com- 
mittee. said in a statement 

In Mr Homhues’ opinion, 
the issue is bong used by 


the Russian parliament to 
put pressure on Mr Yeltsin, 
who offended the Commu- 
nist legislature by bringing a 
team of radical reformers 
into the cabinet last month. 

“The Russian parliament 
is obviously using (his sensi- 
tive topic in German-Rnssian 
relations as a stick to beat 
Yeltsin with,” he said. 

The controversial law now 
goes to the Federation Coun- 
cil, the upper chamber of 
parliament, where a two- 
thirds majority is also 
required to overrule the 
presidential veto. 

If the bill is passed there. 
Mr Yeltsin will have no 
choice but to sign it into 
law, making the Russian 
state the owner of all of the 
art works brought into the 
Soviet Union as a result of 
the second world war. 

The Russian move is also 
likely to anger countries 
such as tho Netherlands, 
whose art works were seized 
by Germany during the war 
and then plundered a second 
time by the Soviets. 


Dublin riding crest of a property wave 


W e had to offer soup 
and hot dogs." said 
the Dublin estate 
agent, describing the scene 
outside his office last week 
as people camped for four 
nights to be first in the 
queue for the sale of 87 
apartments overlooking Leo- 
pardstown racecourse. 

Dublin is experiencing a 
property boom: prices for 
new houses rose 15 per cent 
last year and are set for a 
comparable rise in 1997. 
However, doom merchants 
are beginning to gather, 
warning that Ireland could 
be hit by the boom-bust 
cycle like the UK’s in the 
1980s. 

“It’s the typical Irish 
thing, as soon as we arrive, 
there are those who want us 
to turn back," says Mr Mark 
FitzGerald, senior partner at 
Sherry FitzGerald, a leading 
Dublin estate agent 
Dublin has long had prop- 
erties with seven-figure price 
tags, attracting pop stars, 
and now the racing driver 
Damon HilL But with inter- 
est rates of only 7 per cent a 
7 per cent economic growth 
rate, and a scarcity of hous- 
ing stock, even the most 
modest abode is fetching 
record prices. Demand is fur- 
ther fuelled by higher levels 
of Inward investment which 
is creating jobs for returning 
emigrants. 

After the 1970s, when up 
to half of each generation 
emigrated, Ireland is now 
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seeing a small net inflow. 
More important, of 38,000 
who returned in 1996, many 
came back with equity to 
invest in housing. 

The Dublin secondhand 
market has risen most 
sharply, at around 20 per 
cent, compared with 14.5 per 
cent for new bouses through- 
out Ireland. A Five-bedroom 
Victorian bouse in central 
Dublin was sold at auction 
last week for IE800.000 
(S1.26m) three years after it 


was withdrawn from auction 
at I£400,000. 

The Irish market has 
always been characterised 
by very high rates of home 
ownership - at 68 per cent, 
only the Finns and Span- 
iards are more likely to own 
their homes - which some 
put down to the unhappy 
experiences of tenancies 
under British landlords. But 
new sociological trends are 
also encouraging the boom. 

The tradition of the 


extended family, where chil- 
dren would live at home 
until they were married, is' 
no longer the norm, with the 
number of adults per house- 
hold falling from 2.45 in 1971 
to 2J28 in 1981 and 2.19 in the 
1991 census. This compares 
with an EU average of 2, and 
1.9 in the UK 
The advent of divorce, 
legalised following a 1995 ref- 
erendum, coupled with the 
trend for single people to 
live alone, means two more 


target markets for the estate 
agents, says Mr Michael 
Goggins, of the Irish Home- 
builders Association. 

The housing boom has left 
the authorities in a quan- 
dary. With Ireland commit- 
ted to the European single 
currency at the outset, the 
government's anxiety is that 
house prices should not fuel 
Inflation, currently at 
around L5 per cent Its main 
option Is to raise Interest 
rates, but this could increase 
the value at which the Irish 
pound joins the single cur- 
rency - imp airing Ireland’s 
competitiveness. 

On the other band, if the 
Emu project collapses, this is 
likely to trigger a rise In 
interest rates, which would 
cause a sharp slowdown in 
the housing market. 

T he Irish Central Bank 
last week sent a ques- 
tionnaire to banks 
and lending institutions; - 
after media reports of wide- "' 
spread breaches in guide- 
lines on lending, -which 
restrict, the amount house- 
buyers can borrow to 2.6 
Hinas their salaries. 

S epara tely, the . , newly 
strengthened Consumer 
Affairs directorate has 
issued a “health warning”, 
to mortgage companies, 
under the 1995 Consumer 
Credit Act about how they 
advertise their products. . 

In parliament last week,. 
Mr Ruairi Quinn, the finance 


minister, said Ireland must, 
“not to repeat the disastrous 
mistakes that occurred in 
the UK, under a Conserva- 
tive chancellor. The lessons 
are there for all of us to ana- 
lyse’” 

Mr John FitzGerald, econo- 
mist at Dublin’s Economic 
and Social Research Insti- 
tute, believes comparisons 
with the Lawson boom and 
bust UK cycle are misplaced 
because house prices have 
increased from a very low 
base and the quality of hous- 
ing stock has yet to catch up 
with that of the UK. 

“Politicians like to say we 
are approaching the stan- 
dard, of living of the UK, 
which is true. But in wealth 
terms, if you look at the cap- 
ital stock, we are still for 
behind. Yon only have to go 
around a typical English vil- 
lage to see the differences.” 

New house starts reached 
a- record 35,000 last year, 
which' compares with just 
1KWJ00 in the period 1981-85. 
and a total housing stock of 
less than 13m. 

. Biit; even at these rates, , 
economists calculate Dublin 
will have run out of suitable 
development land within 5 
years. 

“Look but the window, 
you can see what are the 
real constraints — the moun- 
tains to the south and the 
sea to the east," says Mr 
FitzGerald. 

John Murray Brown 


Move underlines a warmer attitude from the Socialist government towards privatisation 

Greece to sell off more of OTE 


By Kerin Hope in Athens 

Greece's - Socialist 
government yesterday 
approved tbe flotation of 
another 11 per cent of OTE. 
the state telecoms company, 
on the Athens stock 
exchange, in a move that 
underlined its recent 
warmer attitude towards 
privatisation. 

The government is seek- 
ing to raise about Dr270bn 
($lbn) from the disposal but 
has agreed to hand over 60 
per cent to OTE to finance 
an accelerated investment 
programme. 

When the flotation has 
been completed in July, pri- 
vate shareholders will have 
control of 19 per cent of the 
company. 

State-owned National 


Bank of Greece will act as 
global co-ordinator together 
with two international 
investment banks. Salomon 
Brothers and HSBC, which 
were involved in last year’s 
initial public offering of 8 


loosen the government’s 
grip on the banking system, 
starting with the re-privati- 
sation this year of two smuTl 
state-controlled banks. 

The economy ministry is 
preparing the sale of state- 


panies are anxious to raise 
cash in order to modernise 
and expand into the Bal- 
kans, 

Later this year the Public 
Petroleum Corporation 
(DEP), a holding group 


The telecoms group will retain 60% of the disposal 
to finance an accelerated investment programme 


per cent of the telecoms 
operator. 

Institutions abroad are 
expected to take up more 
than half the offering. 

The Socialists have 
accepted partial privatisa- 
tion through flotations of up 
to 25 per cent of state-owned 
corporations on the Athens 
stock exchange. 

They have also decided to 


owned assets including 
property near Athens and 
land controlled by the 
National Tourist Organisa- 
tion to private developers, 
to build high-priced houses 
and leisure facilities such as 
golf courses. 

A government adviser 
said ideological objections 
to privatisation were fading,, 
while state-controlled com- 


which controls two oil refi- 
neries, a trading company, 
for petroleum products, an 
engineering consultancy and 
two chains of petrol sta- 
tions, plans to float 10 per 
cent of its equity on the 
Athens exchange. 

DEP aims to raise about 
DrSObn from the offering, 
which would include a 
tranche for institutional 


investors abroad. ' 

It would use the proceeds 
to finance expansion in the 
Balkans through down- 
stream investments and par- 
ticipate: in new pipeline pro- 
jects. 

A second attempt is bring 
made to re-prjvatise Hank of 
Crete, -which was placed 
under central, bank adurinis- 
tration after a $ 200 m embez- 
zlement scandal in- the 
1980s. 

' The starting prk»wfll be 
lowered .from Dr40bn to 
DrSObn and the buyer : will 
be allowed, to pay in instal- 
ments over three years. 

Bids are also be tog invited 
for. a controlling' stake ' to 
Bank of Central Greece, a 
subsidiary : of the state- 
owned. Agricultural Bank: 

for the past 15 years. 
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^ f f er Oil exploration move surprises diplomats before talks with Vietnam next week 

trek comes China rig leaves disDuted zone 


the trap 

Rwandan refugees look for 
someone and somewhere to turn to 

W asted by malaria, reports of rebel massaci 
Mr Fremont Bitek- this represents a public n 
erezo lies nearlv Mans riisactpr fnr a mn 


W asted by malaria. 
Mr Fremont Bltek- 
erezo lies nearly 
naked under a tarpaulin. His 
chest, in which every rib is 
visible, heaves painfully as 
he speaks in the high- 
pitched voice of someone on 
the verge of total exhaus- 
tion. "i am afraid of dying 
here. If I can only get some 
white man's medicine, then I 
Will be all light anri rar) go 
back to Rwanda.” 

For the 100,000 refugees 
camped 30km south of the 
Zairean river port of Kisan- 
gani, this marks the end of 
the road. Since leaving their 
camps in Bukavu five 
months ago they have 
trekked constantly west- 
wards, through forest and 
across rivers, in a desperate 
500km journey fuelled by ter- 
ror. 

Now they are trapped. To 
the east lies the swiftly flow- 
ing Zaire river, to the west 
thick jungle, ahead the Alli- 
ance of Democratic Forces 
for the Liberation of Congo- 
Zaire (ADFL) - the very reb- 
els they have been fleeing all 
along, now in control of a 
quarter of Zaire. 

And with the evaporation 
of options has come a radical 
shift in stance by a commu- 
nity that for nearly three 
years doggedly cited its fear 
of the Tutsi regime in 
Rwanda as its reason not to 
return. Refugees •mill around 
any official visitor, pleading 
to be taken home. 

"You're no longer getting 
one person pontificating 
about security concerns. For 
the first time, you’re getting 
people spontaneously com- 
ing up and begging to be 
repatriated,” said Mr Paul 
Stromberg, spokesman for 
the UN High Commissioner 
for Refugees (UNHCR). 

That change may be con- 
nected to the departure of 
most of the former soldiers 
and militiamen who herded 
the refugees like sheep out 
of Rwanda. As the rebels 
advanced, some 10,000 hard- 
liners finally abandoned 
their human shield and 
headed west towards Opala. 

But it is also a reflection of 
the refugees' physical state. 
With every move, the sick 
and old have dropped 
behind, leaving a community 
dominated by young men. 
Hundreds, including Mr 
Bitekerezo's wife and child, 
drowned crossing the Zaire 
river. Bodies scattered along 
the path south attest to the 
price paid. 

In the shade of the forest 
canopy, under giant clumps 
of bamboo, men lie sprawled 
on tar paulins , their mouths 
open, too sick to move. Chil- 
dren have the reddish hair 
and prominent ribcages that 
signal malnutrition. Clothes 
hang from gaunt shoulders. 

The UN estimates that 120 
Hutus are dying a day. three 
times the death Tate consid- 
ered acceptable in a normal 
camp. Coming so soon after 
a UN envoy confirmed 


reports of rebel massacres, 
this represents a public rela- 
tions disaster for a move- 
ment that until now enjoyed 
considerable success in pres- 
enting the linage of a 
“clean" civil war. 

The UNHCR has drawn up 
repatriation plans, juggling 
the option of the biggest ref- 
ugee airlift in history - 
costed provisionally at 550m 
- against a trucking opera- 
tion. less expensive but enor- 
mously demanding in logisti- 
cal terms. But it awaits 
ADFL approval, which has 
so far been withheld. 

A big problem is that any 
repatriation would involve 
using Kisang ani as a base. 
The rebels, who themselves 
sent spies into the govern- 
ment-held port long before 
storming it, are anxious not 
to accept in their midst a 
group containing unknown 
numbers of potential infiltra- 
tors. 

While the rebels cite secu- 
rity fears, some aid officials : 
are more scathing about , 
their motives. They suspect ( 
the Tutsi-dominated ADFL 

Zaire’s rebel movement 
yesterday captured the 
dlamn mj mining capital of 
Mbnji-Mayi when 
government troops fled 
westward in stolen vehicles 
after looting shops and 
diamond traders’ premises, 
Reuter reports from 
Lub rrmhashi. Talks between 
the rebels and 
representatives of the 
Zairean government are due 
to start today in Pretoria, a 
Sooth African government 
spokesman confirmed last 
night 

regards this community - 
the largest group among the 
300,000 refugees many 
believe are still in Zaire - as 
the Hutu hard core, respon- 
sible for the 1994 massacre of 
Rwanda’s Tutsis. 

“The general concept is 
that these people were more 
participative in toe genocide, 
so they are not welcome 
home,” says Mr Kirkpatrick 
Day of Refugees Interna- 
tional “Visiting the camps 
you get the impression there 
is a deliberate policy to kill 
them oft" 

The UNHCR is lobbying 
the ADFL to soften its 
stance and hopes for a reply 
in the next few days. At toe 
moment, the prospect of 
peace talks in Pretoria with 
the Zairean government is a 
distraction. “They have a 
heavy political agenda right 
now and the refugees have 
taken a back seat,” says Mr 
Stromberg. 

But if toe ADFL is not to 
see its image change from a 
movement that presents a 
viable alternative to Presi- 
dent Mobutu Sese Seko's 
regime to that of just 
another brutal African rebel 
movement, it needs to take 
action soon, diplomats say. 

Michela Wrong 


HK bank hits 
at Bangladesh 
arrest warrants 


By John Ridding 
in Hong Kong 

Peregrine Investment 
Holdings, the Hong Kong 
investment bank, yesterday 
protested to the Bangladesh 
government over what it 
described as an unjust and 
politically inspired action 
against its staff. 

The protest follows Thurs- 
day's issue of an arrest war- 
rant against Ms Runa Alam . 
head of the company's 
investment banking busi- 
ness in Bangladesh. The 
warrant was among 36 
issued against local broker 
dealers in the wake of Ban- 
gladesh's stock market 

crash. . .. 

Peregrine, the only inter- 
national investment bank in 
Bangladesh, blamed local 
authorities for felling to con- 
trol a market bubble which 
saw the Dhaka stock 
exchange index rise from 900 
to 3,700 in 1996. 

“The rise was driven 
exclusively by domestic 
retail money and an uncon- 
trolled market in securities 
that was permitted to oper- 
ate on the pavement outside 
the Dhaka stock exchange," 
the company said. 

Peregrine said that it had 


warned toe authorities about 
the impending stock market 
crash and had advised in a 
letter to toe finance ministry 
in November 1996 how it 
might be avoided or the 
effects mitigated. 

“Other than for reasons of 
political expedience, it is 
incomprehensible why Ms 
Alam. and with her Pere- 
grine, should be blamed in 
any way for a classic stock 
market bust in an under-de- 
veloped country." 

Ms Alam is toe owner of 
SES Securities, through 
which Peregrine conducts all 
its international institu- 
tional brokerage transac- 
tions in Bangladesh. Pere- 
grine said it was not yet 
aware of the exact nature or 
scope of the allegations 
against her. but said it was 
completely satisfied no justi- 
fication existed for the issue 
of a warrant. 

The events in Bangladesh 
are the latest setback in 
emerging markets for Pere- 
grine. Earlier this year, toe 
investment bank announced 
closure of its Burma office , 
after disappointing business 1 
and legal disputes. i 

Its Vietnamese operations j 
have also been dogged by i 
legal actions. I 


By Jeremy Grant In Hanoi 

China has withdrawn an oil 
exploration vessel that 
prompted a row with Viet- 
nam when it started drilling 
in part of the South China 
Sea disputed between the 
two communist neighbours. 

The decision has taken 
diplomats by surprise. Bath 
sides had agreed to hold 
talks next week to resolve 
the issue, simmering since 
Hanoi protested at the pres- 
ence of toe rig three weeks 
ago. 

In Beijing, an official from 
China's main oil exploration 


company said yesterday a 
decision had been taken to 
move the rig because its job 
was done. . 

"The exploration work has 
been completed. Since the 
work is finished, why would 
It not leave?" 

A foreign ministry official 
in Hanoi confirmed China 
had Bent the Kao tan ni rig 
back to what Vietnam con- 
siders Chinese waters on 
April L 

Since the rig was moved to 
a position between Hainan 
Island and Vietnam. Hanoi 
had insisted China was 
exploring illegally in Its 


“exclusive economic zone". 
Beijing dismissed that claim, 
saying the rig was operating 
in its territory. 

Relations have improved 
gradually since diplomatic 
normalisation in 1991. The 
two rivals fought a brief but 
fierce border war in 1979. 
The incident underlines the 
fragility of their apparent 
rapprochement as both coun- 
tries are keen to step up 
exploration in an area 
believed rich in resources. 

The Association of South- 
east Asian Nations (Asean) 
has offered verbal support 
for Vietnam, its newest 


d 'nr- i>ru 

member. Us concern stems 
from fears .China* -will make 
gtmfiar moves on the Spratly 
Islands, also believed to con- 
tain oil and gas. These are 
further south -and are 
claimed by Beijing and most 
Asean nations. 

Diplomats say the feet the 
rig has been moved less than 
a month after It started 
exploration activities indi- 
cates Beijing may have been 
more interested in testing 
Hanoi's political resolve on 
the territorial issue than 
genuine exploration. 

Analysts point out that by 
using a rig mounted on an 


ocean-going vessel, as the 
Chinese did, it is technically 
possible to spend a very 
short time exploring one 
prospect “It is possible. But 
1 am a little bit surprised at 
the time they have spent. 
The bottom line is that you 
can read either motive from 
it," an analyst at Wood Mac- 
kenzie. an Edinburgh-based 
energy consultancy, said. 

One analyst in Hanoi said 
China felt it would damage 
its image internationally to 
keep the rig in place, regard- 
less of any underlying 
motives for toe exploration 
work. “They want to appear 



a peaceful, normal citizen." 
he added. 

The talks between the two 
sides are still set for next 
week, with Hanoi apparently 
eager to discuss toe the feet 
toe rig had spent time in 
waters claimed by Hanoi 


Beijing proves flexible on HK rights of abode 


By John Ridding in Hong Kong 

China yesterday signalled a 
flexible stance on the right of 
abode for emigrants returning to 
Hong Kong, allowing them a grace 
period after the colony's transfer to 
Beijing’s sovereignty on July 1. 

The statement, by a senior offi- 
cial. was welcomed by emigrants' 
groups anxious about uncertainties 
over the issue and suggestions they 
would have to return to Hong 
Kong before July l to qualify. Reso- 
lution of the issue remains compli- 


cated by a Sino-Britlsh dispute 
over Beijing's suggestion that laws 
on right of abode might be passed 
by the provisional legislature. 

Britain refuses to recognise this 
body, which will replace toe exist- 
ing elected one in July, and has 
warned that laws passed by the 
provisional legislature will be sub- 
ject to legal challenge. 

The stand-off bas blocked prog- 
ress in Sino-UK talks on handover 
arrangements. Mr Wang Fengchao, 
deputy director of Beijing's Hong 
Kong and Macao Affairs Office, 


said yesterday the length of time 
emigrants would be allowed to 
remain outside the territory would 
be for toe post-handover adminis- 
tration to decide. 

Emigrants could retain their 
right of abode, so long as they did 
not declare foreign" nationality. 
Under Chinese law, dual rational- 
ity is not allowed. 

Mr Tam Ym-chung, a member of 
the future cabinet of Mr Tung 
Chee-hwa, the territory’s post-colo- 
nial leader, suggested the grace 
period could be one to three years. 


He was sure laws could be drafted 
by July 1 to resolve the right of 
abode Issue, but left unclear 
whether these should be passed by 
the provisional legislature or toe 
existing body. 

i Returnees not declaring, their 
overseas nationalities .when they 
return to Hong Kong are regarded 
as Chinese nationals. But many are 
worried about how China might 
treat them if they forfeit foreign 
consular protection in favour of 
right of abode in Hong Kong. 

Mr Wang said: “Those who have 


lost toe right of abode will still be 
allowed to enter »nd leave Hang 
Kong freely: they wfll not be hound 
by restrictions set out in residence 
regulations and win be able to live 
and work in Hong Kong”. 

• Britain and China have sent 
joint invitations to 400 VIPs for toe 
ceremony to mark Hong Kong's 
transfer of sovereignty on mid- 
night. June SO, British officials say. 
Up to 4,000 guests are expected to 
attend. They mainly include minis- 
terial-level officials heads of 
international organisations. 


Japan urged to boost domestic 
growth to block rise in surplus 


By Wafiam Dawkins in Tokyo 

The Japanese government 
must achieve domestic 
demand-led economic 
growth, to prevent a signifi- 
cant increase in toe current 
account surplus, Mr Robert 
Rubin, US treasury secre- 
tary. said yesterday. The 
issue was “critical'’. 

He warned that “a ques- 
tion arises" if toe Tokyo gov- 
ernment's strategy of seek- 
ing to offset fiscal tightening 
by economic deregulation 
were not to work. 

“We all need to be very 
watchfUL . . it is very impor- 
tant these two objectives are 


met." Mr Rubin added. IBs 
remarks, while generally 
supportive of Japanese eco- 
nomic policy, reflect US con- 
cern over a recent sharp rise 
in exports to toe US, assisted 
by a weak yen. 

Mr Rubin welcomed the 
fall in toe Japanese surplus 
from a peak of 3.1 per cent of 
gross domestic product In 
1993 to 1.4 per cent now. and 
was “quite encouraged" by 
assurances from Mr Ryutaro 
Hashimoto, Japan's prime 
minister, and Mr Hiroshi 
Mttsuzuka, finance minister, 
that the government was 
dedicated to stimulating the 
domestic economy. 
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Despite the Tokyo govern- 
ment's assurances, toe cur- 
rent account surplus showed 
its first year-on-year rise for 
17 months in January. 

"Current account balances 
will rise and fall. But it is 
critical Japan's current 
account surplus should not 
rise again to a level detri- 
mental to global growth, 
that causes trade frictions 
with Japan's trading part- 
ners, and could fuel protec- 
tionist sentiments in other 
parts of the world,” Mr 
Rubin declared. 

He emphasised toe US did 
not believe a stronger yen 
was needed to curb the sur- 


plus: “We don't believe in 
anybody using their cur- 
rency for trade policies.” He 
declined to specify at what 
level the Japanese surplus 
would be too high, but 
expected toe consequences 
of Tokyo's economic policy 
to be clear by toe early 

au tumn. 

The Tokyo government 
expects gross domestic prod- 
uct growth to slow from 2.5 
per cent in toe fiscal year 
ended last month to L9 per 
cent this year, mainly 
because of tax increases and 
curbs in public spending, 
implying a fell in Japanese 
demand for imported goods. 
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A controversial increase in 
sales tax from 3 per cent to 5 
per cent took effect last 
Tuesday, toe main part of 
the government's attempt to 
curb its budget deficit. Japa- 
nese policy makers hope 
deregulation will, boost 
economic activity to com- 


pensate for this fiscal drag. 

Most privatasector econo- 
mists in Tokyo warn toe ini- 
tial impact of deregulation 
will be deflationary, as 
prices fall and more uncom- 
petitive companies go out of 
business. Benefits could take 
a year or two to emerge. 


Weekend Business 


BUSINESSES FOR SALE 

CALL FOR EXPRESSIONS OF INTEREST 
IN PURCHASING THE ASSETS OF 
“P.RAPANAJK3S BROS SA” 

OF ASPROPYRGOS ATT TKTS GREECE 

ETKNKI KEPHALEOU 5-A.. AdnUnanuion of AacQ rod Liabilities, of 9a 
ChtjiiospiUomib Sir, AAcbs 10560. Greece, in iu capacity as Liquidator of “P. 
RAPANAKIS BROS SA". a company with iu registe re d office m Athens. Greece, (rix 
“Companyl. presently under special hquidunn accordne to the provisions of Article 46* 
of Law I892VI990. by virtue of nnrmnq 21 48/ 1 7J. 1 997 of the Athens Coon of Appeal 
BPfiiat fat ents mri parties to submit within IwbUj (201 dajw from fte pebUcteoa of dre 
calL non-binding wimen expesaiuis of mares for me purchase of the assets mentioned 
beta*, bang w Id as a single entity. 

BRIEF INFORMATION 

Tbe Company ms esubtafied m 1981 and became ■ SA. to IW. Is activities indude ! 
ihe nnporaiion and sandarizanon of fresh rod frozen meat rod fish. On 17.3.1997 the 
Company was placed under special liquidation. 

ASSETS OFFERED FORSALE 

1. A plant in Lakia-Hom f II. Mornos Sli the area of which acnounB to 22.272 sqjn. 
appro ornately, outside Ihe dly planning area. This mdudes Ibe following huildingc a 3- 
storeyone itiJOOsqjn. yprox h tatelyl a onp-storey one 192X68 sqm. approx.}, es weD as 
certain other smaller ones. This is leased w the comp ro y “RAPANAKI BROS LTD" until 
2003. although ihe validity of the lease is being challenged. Legal proceedings are 
pendmp. 

2. A plot of land on dx New Aibens-Conmfa National Road, die trei of which amounts 
29.500 sqm. approx, which includes certain baflifingL According la nxem information, 
which is befog imcsngaied tins is ro be street afijpicd. 

The assets bang toH also include the company's registered name is well as toy other 
■ lent belonging is- it. The Company's machinery and vehicles have been sold to 
"RAFANAK1S BROS LTD". The validity of Ibe sale contract a beat g challenged. Legal 
proceedings are pending. 

SALS PROCEDURE 

The Company's assets niB be sold by way of Public Auction to accordance with the 
provinces of Article 4fta of Law 1892/1990. laa supplemented by an. 14 of L—7WKY199I 
rod nfosequentiy amended} rod (hr terms set out in tbe call for lenders for the sale of die 
above assets, to be published in the Greet rod foreign press on Ihe dabs provided by law. 

SUBMISSION OF EXPRESSIONS OP INTEREST - OFFERING MEMORANDUM 
For the ntnusuou of Enpreutous of interest and for obtaining a copy of the Offering 
Memorandum, please contact Ihe Liquidator. "ETHNIK1 KEPHALEOU SA 
Admmruraljra of Aueu and Liability". 9a CbrysMsptlioussis Sir. Athens 10360 
GREECE. Tel. +M-I32J 14.84 - 87 fj*: +Ji)-I-J2i.79.l» (attention Mrs. Marika 


BUSINESSES OPPORTUNITIES _ j 

" , 

£ Our diem, a weD known US Investment Banking Carp, is 
seeking foreign (non USA) individuals or companies who 
■j wish to dispose of US Real Property Interests, they 
specialise in eliminating HRPTA Withholding tax. Present 
>V turnover exceeds. US$5 billion in this connection. 

M inim um transaction size is 
^ $5 milli on asset sale price. 

Initially reply in confidence to; . 

Lane & Company, . 

Chartered Certified Accountants, 
i, 16 Herbert Street, Dublin 2 
v Tel: 3531-676-3797 Fax:3531-678-9913 . . 

Attention: JA. Lane. 

£j THOROUGHBREDS 

V; j Leading Bloodstock Syndication Company with 20 year prize- 
:. money eanrings of over £1 million has a few shares kft in two 12- 
•*’. Share Partnerships with top rwo-year old trainers Richard Harmon 
and Brian Meehan. • 

V Fully-inclotive shares from £2,750 

:• (I Horae) to £7,450 (2 Horses). 

-- First horse ready to itm early May. 

I 1 " For brochure and more details call Giles Anderson 
TW: 0171 351 7899 
or Fax: 0171 351 1173 


BUSINESS FOR SALE 

Bukjnhg ahd Constructum Business 
- North of Ek eland 
Profitable and wen established 
business available for sale as a going 
concern. 

Annual turnover m excess of 
CT.5 million. 

Substantial customer base. 

Skilled and experienced work force. 
Full range cri buSdings. plant and 
equipment 

Further details can be obtained from 
Box B5145. Financial Times. One 
Southwark Bridge. London SE1 9HL 

YACHTS & 
POWERCRAFT 


FRANCHISING 


Sandwiches and Salads 
The World's 81 Submarine 
Sandwich Franchise* 
•Low Startup Costs 
•Smpfe Operation 
•Over 12£00 Restaurants 
in 57 Countries 
•Complete Training and 
Continued Support 
•Bread Baked Fresh ki Every 
Restaurant 


broadqak 


LOUTH, LINCOLNSHIRE 
174 Hectares, (430 acre) 


FARMING ' 

Available to a purchaser seeking a farm for investment, 
re-investment or inheritance planning purposes. The 
farm is for sale subject to a Farm Business -Tenancy or 
Contractor/ Manager agreements with the vendor, who 
will also provide an exit route. 

Please apply in toe first instance to: Reference 
MGMfTmb Broadoak Fanning Limited (formerly 
Booker Farming) White Hall r Coppingford Rpad, 
Sawtry, Cambridgeshire PE 17 5XT .•••>■ 
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llB’ Luxury Moiw Yadii Bn III In 19B7 
1 SowwiH for HVU (msd plat crew. 
s CxnjiBx Ir-hD-ntNK-, -ij<h taro rod LKo 

■■In rarer (man. OvrMtrfi Wlnr L Ml ton 

U-I.+44 171 3MF 7«m 
F«:+J4 J - | «| 7601 
E.fxrU: ultiJxainibJve.dcijjcu.ca.nfc 




For Franchise aid Development 
Information 

Call fee (ISA. Headquarters 
1-203-877-4281 
fax: 1-203-876-6688 
Write: 325 Bic Drive 
MBford, CT U.S A 
e-mafc franchisee 8ubway.com 
ubwaycora 

BTOWfc.nrfniirilfH— 
Omnlviuulc 
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SEEK APPROPRIATE 
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BEFORE ENTERING 
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HOTELS & 
LICENSED 


{ TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
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MILLER-SON 


Licensed catering Fac. lor 160 . 
Bar. gift shop, ice cream kiosk. 
4 bed. Owners accom. Fishing 
rights, stabling, paridng tor 200 
cars & space tor coaches. All set 

In 

5-5 acres on the banks ol East 
Dart River. T/O tor y/e Jan 1996 
E369K, ANP E117K. 
ftaehoW OJ.FLO. £700,000 

01736 754115 


OpttoUnM 

■ ATaT and Other Networks 
>Um from Home, Office, • 

- 24 Hour Customer Service 
CS* nw for Nh Low Rates! 

Teh 1.206.284.8600 
. P®c 1-2Q&27Q.0009 

Unas open 24 (mm 
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NEWS: INTERNATIONAL 


Clinton warns on chemical arms pact 


By Bruce Clark m Washington 

The US could face diplomatic 
isolation, and its chemicals compa- 
nies could forfeit hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars worth of trade, 
unless it ratifies the Chemical 
Weapons Convention, President 
Bill Clinton warned yesterday. 

He urged the Senate to approve 
the amis control treaty which bans 
the use, development, production 
and stockpiling and transfer of 
toxic weapons, which the US must 
ratify this month. 

Mr Clinton warned that if the 
Senate failed to approve the treaty, 
“America will go from leading the 


world to joining the company of 
pariah nations that the CWC seeks 
to isolate.” 

In an attempt to soften the oppo- 
sition to the treaty of Senator Jesse 
Helms and other conservative 
Republicans, the administration 
has offered to make a formal threat 
of “overwhelming and devastating 
retaliation” against any country 
that attacks the US with poison 
gas. 

Administration officials have 
expressed cautious optimism in 
recent days that they can win sup- 
port of the two-thirds of the Senate, 
the minimum necessary. 

The US will lose its status as a 


co-sponsor and enforcer of the 
treaty if the Senate fails to ratify it 
by April 29, when the accord will 
enter force as a result of Its 
approval by more than 65 other 
countries. 

If 'the US does not ratify at all, it 
will eventually be banned from 
trade in many chemicals and pesti- 
cides under provisions of the treaty 
which seek to penalise rogue 
states. 

Underlining thin point. Mr Clin- 
ton said yesterday; “If we are out- 
side this agreement rather than 
inside, it is our chemical compa- 
nies, oof leading exporters, which 
will face mandatory trade restric- 


tions that amid cost them hun- 
dreds Of mill ions of dollars." 

The US Chemical Manufacturers 
Association has been among the 
most vocal supporters of ratifica- 
tion. 

With or without the treaty, US 
companies expect to make billions 
of dollars in the coming years from 
the destruction of chemical weap- 
ons. The US government alone 
expects to spend about JlObn in the 
next few years on destroying sudd 
weapons, and $l7bn more ^onr. 
cleaning up chemical storage and 
t raining sites. - 

Treaty opponents say the 
tion of deadly poison gases is 


easy to hide, using pesticide manu- 
facture as a cover. Arguments have 
raged ova a new category of Rus- 
sian chemical weapons, known as 
A-232. 

The stridently conservative Sena- 
tor Hfeims led the camp of scep- 
tics who argue that the treaty will 
be very difficult to verify and will 
makt> the US subject to intrusive 
inspections. 

- Mr Helms, the chairman of the 
Senate foreign relations committee, 
has also sought to link assent to 
the treaty with broader demands, 

■ such as UN reform and the stream- 
lining of the US foreign policy 
Machinery. 


Havana’s ‘note’ 
creates puzzle 
for embassies 


By Pascal Fletcher 
fan Havana 

Foreign embassies in Cuba 
have been puzzled by a mys- 
terious note from the foreign 
ministry advising them that 
any form of collaboration 
with the US Helms-Burton 
legislation is illegal under 
state law. 

The diplomatic note sim- 
ply drew the embassies* 
attention, without explana- 
tion, to a single article of 
Cuba’s recently approved 
“antidote” legislation 
against the Helms-Burton 
act. 

The cited Article 8 of the 
Cuban law states that “any 
form of collaboration, direct 
or indirect, to assist the 
application of the Helms- 
Burton Law is illegal”. 

It says that such collabora- 
tion could include supplying 
information to US officials, 
distributing US government 
publications, or receiving 
any kind of help of support 
from the US government 

Havana-based diplomats 
could not understand why 
the note, which some inter 
preted as a warning, was 
being sent to the embassies 
of those countries whose 
businessmen were potential 
targets of Helms-Burton. 

The legislation, which has 
provoked international oppo- 


sition, threatens penalties 
against foreign investors in 
Communist-ruled Cuba who 
“traffic” in expropriated, for- 
merly US-owned properties 
on the island. 

A senior Cuban Foreign 
Ministry . official said the 
note was meant to be “infor- 
mative" but declined to elab- 
orate. Some diplomats inter- 
preted it to mean that 
President Fidel Castro’s gov- 
ernment would now be even 
more sensitive to leaks of 
information about the econ- 
omy and foreign investment 
in Cuba. 

Cuban Vice-President 
Carlos Lage said this week 
that the island was operat- 
ing under “economic war 
conditions” because of the 
tightened US pressure. 

Foreign investment 
operations in Cuba have 
become shrouded in secrecy 
since executives of two com- 
panies. one Canadian and 
one Mexican, were barred 
entry from the US under 
Helms-Burton. 

After receiving the note, at 
least one embassy planned 
to advise its businessmen to 
exercise even more discre- 
tion about their activities. 

Some diplomats have 
suggested the note could 
herald a renewed crackdown 
against internal political dis- 
sent 




m crime 

Pascal Fletcher on a move to toughen the penal code 

C 


uha’s harvest of the 
fruits of capitalism, 
such as foreign 
investment and taxation, has 
been accompanied by some 
less welcome by-products.' 

Only a few years ago. the 
island's istete madiaT- por- 
trayed such crimes 5s prosfii 
tution. corruption ana drug- 
trafficking. as the exclusive, 
preserve of eapitaEst societ- 
ies, especially that of Cuba's 
political arch enemy,, the US. 

But cut loose from the 
defunct . Soviet bloc, Cuba 
has Increasingly opened up 
to the outside world' and Its 
rulers are starting to con- 
front these problems on 
their own doorstep. To' 
counter such threats to a 
society which has enjoyed 
relatively low levels of seri- 
ous crime, the authorities 
are moving to adapt the 
penal code, and where neces- 
sary, toughen It. “We are 
concentrating a lot on 
crimes related to the econ- 
omy." Mr Roberto Diaz Soto- 
longo. the justice minister, 
said in a recent interview. 

A team of experts from 
several ministries, including 
justice and. the interior, has 
been engaged in drafting 
penal reforms which will 
identify more clearly, new, 
emerging categories of 
crime. The process aims to 
extend modifications to the 
1994 penal code which, 
among other changes, made 
tax evasion a crime punish- 
able by jail terms of between 



Girls in Havana on th^look-ont for tourists 

two and eight years^-This 
complemented a new law 
that has been gradually rein- 
troducing taxes to a society 
that lived practically with- 
out them for pearly three 
decades. 

Another package of penal 
reforms has been drawn up, 
that will target corruption, 
fraud and prostitution. “Our 
aim is to stop, them from, 
growing,” Mr Diaz said. 

Besides ' its increasing 
exposure to foreign invest- . 
ment and tourism, Cuban 
society is still adapting to 
potentially divisive. . eco- 
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small difference* 

On February 6th Comic Relief launched its website . * 

So? 

You might well ask. 

What difference does that make? 

Sou might well wonder. 

Infact, it signalled a 

big change 

In just under a month more than 
1,000,000 people visited the website 

3,500 sites around the world sported 
the Cyber Red Nose linking them straight 
to Comic Relief 

In less than 1 week £30,000 was raised 
by direct donation on the Net 

thank you 

www * comicrelief • org . uk 

supported by BT 


nomic reforms such as the 
legalisation of use of hard 
currency and limited private 
self-employment 

The resurgence of prostitu- 
tion and corruption is pain- 
ful for Cuba’s veteran presi- 
dent Mr Fidel Castro. The 
revolution he led in 1959 
made a point of ridding the 
Island of the gilis, gamb ling 
and graft for which it had 
become notorious. In mid- 
1995; Mr Castro warned 
Cubans to beware the 
renewed threat of what he 
called “the universal capital- 
ist practices of corruption 
and bribery". 

The existing Cuban penal 
code already penalises brib-?. 
6ry_ and l 'Tffi«4fc=michip^ 
but-Mr Tdaz said th^ prer , 
posed “reforms would 'specify 
new categories, sfcch as 
“influence-peddling", to 
widen the offensive against 
corruption." Most foreign 
businessmen agree that lev- 
els of corruption in Cuba are 
still very lour in comparison 
with many other developing 
countries.. But it is dear the 
phenomenon exists and 
appears to be growing. 

Breaking past taboos. 
Cuba's communist youth 
weekly, Juventud Rebelde, 
recently reported- two seri- 
ous eas es Of a dminiH trnHv<> 
corruption. One involved the 


director of a state importing 
company who was sentenced 
to 10 years’ jail for accepting 
bribes to- alter a contract in 
favour of a foreign supplier. 

With more foreign visitors 
then ever - over lm in 1996 
- Caban society Is changing. 
Despite several police crack- 
downs,, young female prosti- 
tutes are a -permanent fix- 
ture on at least one main 
Havana boulevard. Cuban 
authorities have been 
incensed, by- same interna- 
tional press- reports that; 
have, described the island as, 
an emerging sex- tourism 
destination. ~ - ‘ 

Prostitution is not penal-, 
lsed in. the existing penal 
code. But it- is targeted by 
the proposed reforms, which 
will be tough on pimps and 
others who seek to make a 
business out of selling sex. 
Offences involving children 
will also be. harshly pun- 
ished, with jail terms that 
could reach 20 years. 

Cuba’s police chief claims 
the Island has the world’s 
lowest murder rate. . But 
muggings against foreign 
tourists have increased. Rob- 
beries involving firearms are 
stm rare, but cattle-rustling 
and pilfering from .state 
farms, warehouses and 
shops is widespread. 

Mr Diaz said drugs were 
not “a social problem” in 
Cuba. But General Juan 
Escalona. the chief prosecu- 
tor' has said that the “explo- 
sive mixture” erf recent eco- 
nomic and social changes in 
Cuba had produced “a stiff 
insignificant, but now 
noticeahle, increase in the 
,'cqnBumptioh, of drugs”: 

; In recent years, Cuban 
security forces have stepped 
- up efforts to stop Cuba being 
used by international drag- 
traffickers as a trans-ship- 
ment point between Latin 
America and markets in the- 
irs .and Europe! Through 
increasing co-operation with 
European and Latin Ameri- 
can goverments, and even, 
sporadically^ with US 
authorities, they have inter- 
cepted several “drug cargoes 
in Cuban waters and 
arrested a growing number 
of drug-carrying foreign 
“mules” at Cuban airports. 


Challenge to 
nature of 
Israeli state 


O n a sunny afternoon 
last Wednesday, a 
group of ultra-Or- 
thodox . parliamentarians 
gathered in the Knesset res- 
taurant They ware in a good 
mood. Same 24 hours earlier, 
they had won a victory 
whiedx could fhpdameutally 
alter- relations ' between 
Israel nT i ri the Jewish dias- 
pora, as well as change the 
secular nature of the Israeli 
state. 

The .Knesset had passed 
the first reading of a hill 
which, if successful in fur- 
ther readings, would make 
only Orthodox conversions 
to Judaism lawful, in Israel 
Orthodox conversions are 
accepted as the status quo 
though not enshrined in the 
law. It has meant, neverthe- 
less that only those con- 
verted by an Orthodox Rabbi 
can to be Jewish. 

Many who emigrated to 
Israel In recent years, partic- 
ularly the tens of thousands 
of non-Jews among the 
750,000 Russians, have Israeli 
citizenship but are not regis- 


tered as Jewish. 

Because many did not 
wish to undergo the strict 
rigours of an Orthodox con- 
version and Orthodox way of 
life - : some opting instead 
for a Conservative conver- 
sion - they have not been 
registered as Jewish by the 
interior ministry. As a 
result, their marriages and 
divorces are not recogised by 
the Orthodox Rabbinate. 
They cannot even be buried 
in a Jewish cemetery. 

“This is a scandal,” said 
Rabbi Ehud Band el, head of 
the liberal Conservative 
movement, which has 15,000 
members. and 45. congrega- 
tions in Israel “The ultra-Or- 
thodox have Increasingly the 
monopoly on power. We 
want the state, the secular 
body, to recognise our con- 
verts. Through this, we will 
have freedom of religion," 
Attempts by the Orthodox 
political parties to maintain 
the status quo in conver- 
sions, and even go so far as 
to make, it legally binding, 
came to a head this week 
because of two cases under 
ponsideratioh by. the High 
Gqurtipf Just^ A : 

sSfeg. fi^St c^gjgs a Con- 
servative co&yert refused 
registration as a Jew by the 
interior ministry. The sec- 
ond was filed by a group of 
Jewish parents who wanted 
the nationality of their 
adopted children; converted 
by a Conservative rabbi, reg- 
istered as Jewish.- 

-The court concluded the 
law was not Sufficient to pre- 
vent the interior ministry 
registering the Conservative 
converts as Jews. But if did 
not rule that the ministry 
register the converts. 
Instead, it referred the cases 
to the Knesset,, asking the 


government to come up with 
a reply by the end erf this 
month. 

. “We bad to move quickly. 
We were afraid that, after 
The deadline, the court 
would accept Conservative 
conversions,” said Rabbi 
Shlomo Benizri. a leading 
member of Sbas, the ultra- 
Orthodox party in Mr Benja- 
min Netanyahu's governing 
coalition. 

“We want the status .quo 
maintained. Since the courts 
have now thrown the issue 
to the Knesset, we will pat 
pressure on Netanyahu to 
make this a law. In the coali- 
tion agreement, he promised 
the religious parties, he 
would make such a law," 

The ease with which the 
first reading was passed - 51 
to 32 with seven abstentions 
- has galvanised the uitra- 
Orthodox community. Rabbi 
Benizri says his supporters 
are considering two options 
for the bill’s further read- 
ings: to have only Orthodox 
conversions recognised in 
Israel and to extend this to 
the disapora. 

“No matter what, we will 
fight to keep the status quo,” 
Rabbi Benizri declared. 

But the Conservative con- 
gregations in the US, crucial 
for raising funds for Israel, 
are as resentful as the Con- 
servatives in Israel about the 
growing political clout of the 
ultra-Orthodox parties. 

“It is one of tbe greatest 
errors ever made by Israel’s 
Knesset in its relations with 
diaspora Jewry.” said Mr 
Avraham Burg, head of the 
Jewish Agency charged with 
settling Jews in Israel. 

“It Is not only digerimina. 
tion of Conservatives and 
reformists in Israel,” said 
Rabbi Band el “The message 
sent to the diaspora is: we 
will take your contributions, 
your money, your support; 
an this is welcome. But your 
interpretation of Judaism is 
not. It is an insult I am sur- 
prised Netanyahu supports 
this bill” - 

Rabbi Bandel claims Mr 
Netanyahu did so because he 
is so beholden to the ultra- 
Orthodox parties who hold 
the balance of power in the 
government 

...When he addresses a 
Reform Jewish convention 
during his visit to the US 
next week, Mr Netanyahu 
will try to convince his crit- 
ics among the diaspora that 
the bill will not harm the 
status of the Conservative 
and Reform co mmuni ties 
abroad. 

Mr Burg says it will take 
some persuading. "It’s a 
struggle over who is a Jew 
and who a rabbi a struggle 
over who has the monopoly 
on defining who will join our 
people.” 

Judy Dempsey 


TO SAVE THE 
RAINFOREST WE 
PROVIDE TREES 
TO CHOP DOWN. 

By helping people 

in the ranfarcst ro plant irccs, WWF 
ire working to solve same of 
the problems that cause deforestation. 

Where trees ate chopped 
down for firewood, we help plant fee 
growing s aplin g s a a renewable 
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An impressive range of skills 
can be found in almost every 
organisation. The challenge, of 
course, is getting them to per- 
form harmoniously. 

Andersen Consulting worfcs 
to help synchronize all of your 

Visit our web site at http://www.ac.com 


vital components: strategy, 
technology, process and people. 

With vast experience in e ach 
of these areas, we can help you 
seamlessly blend individual 
strengths with collective goals. 
Because these days, organisa- 


tions don’t perform. Unless they 
perform together. 
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NEWS: UK writ. 


Game promoted by Conservative lord will be borrowed from Keno system in US 

Rival to National .Lottery wins go- 



By Scheherazade 
Danestikhu, Leisure 
Industries Correspondent 

Inter Lotto, a private company 
chaired by the Conservative peer 
Lord Man croft, has obtained clear- 
ance from the Gaming Board to 
run an on-line lottery game. It will 
be the first such game to be broad- 
cast to bars, shopping malls and 
airport lounges in the UK. 

Inter Lotto plans to' launch, in 
the aut umn, a game similar to the 
National Lottery but with more fre- 
quent draws - poslbly several 


thnftg a day. It will install 3,000 
computer terminals in a variety of 
outlets and hopes to have 10,000 
within two years- 

Inter Lotto said it was awaiting 

the outcome of its application for a 
patent trademark on the word 
Keno. a rapid draw lottery game 
played in the US and Australia In 
which draws can take, place, every 
10 minutes. It has been criticised 
for being potentially addictive. 

Camelot. the consortium which 
operates the National Lottery, said 
yesterday that it was surprised at 
the Gaining Board’s decision. “We 


i»' cs- :-i 

uegretstt because we don’t think 
ffie mfikeHs right for this type of 
%nmp ~-T Hprp * are social implica- 
tions, sudr as whether it encour- 
ages excessive gambling. Mancroft 
has got a licence without a public 
debate.” 

The Gaining Board, the body 
which -regulates the UK's gaming 
-industry. .'granted Inter Lotto a 
licence to run a lottery for chari- 
ties three weeks ago; “There is 
to stop charities running 
an equivalent lottery to Camelot 
but on a entailer scale.”' it said yes- 
terday 1 . The jackpot in a lottery run 


for charities is limited to £100,000 
($159,000). 

Lord Mancroft, a reformed drink 
and drugs a dd i ct. said objections 
were based on perceived fear. 

“We are well aware of issues 
regarding compulsive behaviour 
and we do not seek to encourage 
them.” he said. The Addiction' 
Recovery Foundation and the Drug 
and Alcohol Foundation, both 
chaired by Lord Mancroft, are two 
chari ties expected to benefit from 
the lottery. 

Inter Lotto win pay 20 per cent of 
the £1 ticket price to charity. 


Camelot pays 28 pffl 1 cent to good 
causes. 

Lord Mancroft said he had 
AerifAeA to enter the on-line lottery 
business partly because scratch- 

card lotteries had been adversely 
offtvtori by competition from the 
National Lottery. 

. Crown Leisure, the amusement 
machines group which floated in 
December, said yesterday that it 
'had faflcgn a SO per cent stake in 
Inter Lotto for £100,00b. The stake 
wifi, fall to % per cent unless Inter 
Lotto requests £3m of funds from 

the group- 


Punters tempted by novelty bets 


Wagers on horses are losing out to other forms of 
gambling as bookmakers explore new markets 


T he strong element of 
chance involved in 
today's 150th Grand 
National, a unique horse rac- 
ing challenge of 30 fences 
over 7km, will not deter 
punters from collectively 
gambling more than £S0m 
($127m) on the race. 

Betting shops and book- 
makers apart, the racing 
world is the only certain 
winner. Through a sta tu tor y 
levy, negotiated annually 
with the betting industry, 
racing receives about l per 
cent of all wagers on horse 
raring - £50m for the 1995-96 

flnanHal year 

The Grand National is rac- 
ing’s most lucrative event It 
provides the biggest single 
levy contribution and Is also 
a powerful marketing tool 
for the rest of the year's 
National Hunt and Flat rac- 
ing seasons. 

Yet while the National is 
endtningly popular with the 
public, racing’s income from 
bookmakers Is increasingly 
threatened by the growth in 
novelty betting and wager- 
ing on other sports, includ- 
ing greyhound racing, on 
which no levy is paid. 

Since 1990, the proportion 
of bookmakers’ turnover 
accounted for by horse rac- 
ing has dropped from more 
than 75 per cent to about 71 
per cent. 

A thinner slice would mat- 
ter less if the cake was grow- 
ing. but the National Lottery 
has been bad for business. 
Levy income for 1995-96 was 
down EBfim on the previous 
12 months, largely as a 
result of a drop in betting 
turnover of more than 
£120m. 

Throughout this slack 
phase, on-course bookmak- 
ers have struggled on at the 
59 Jockey Club-licensed race 
courses, in all weathers and 
on a diet of only raring. 
Since 1987 their turnover, a 
fraction of off-course trade, 
has been both non-leviable, 
save a nominal annual fixed 


The Grand National has a 
history steeped in the pas- 
sions of the ruling classes, 
Richard Donkin writes. 

The race’s origins proba- 
bly date back to 1837, when 
William Lynn, a hotelier, 
began it as a diversion for 
the crowds who flocked to 
what was then the far more 
popular Waterloo Cup, the 
UK’s premier hare coursing 
event 

Hare coursing - dogs rac- 
ing to catch the wild ani- 
mals - was in such demand 
during the last century that 
up to 80.000 people lined the 
Withans fields where the 
coursing took place. One 
measure of its popularity 
was that carrier pigeons 
were used to take the results 
to London. 

It is not dear whether it 
was moral argument or the 
electric hare which began 
the deriinp of hare coursing. 
Either way, the steeplechas- 
ing at Aintree, the coarse 
where the Grand National is 
held, gradually began to 
eclipse the Waterloo Cap. 

Originally named the 
Grand Liverpool Steeple- 
chase, the first Grand 


National ran at Aintree was 
in 1889. Daring the race, a 
horse called Conrad ejected 
its rider, a_Captein. fiedmr, 
at file notorious ftbce that 
ever since has been referred 
to as Becher's Brook. 

. The fences are not. as for- 
midable as they once .were. 
The first race included a 
stone wadi and. the fence at 
the Canal Turn cansed chaos 
in the 1928 race, in which 
only two horses finished. 
The highest number of 
horses in the race was 66, 
the entry for the following 
year when the fence had 
been modified. 

Perhaps the most cele- 
brated non-winner was 
Devon Loch in 1956, ridden 
by Dick Francis who went 
on to a successful career as 
a thriller writer. Leading 
the field, the horse splayed 
its legs and collapsed on to 
its belly with, the winning 
post in sight. 

No horse, however, 
embodied the spir it of the 
Grand National more than 
Red Rum, the only horse to 
win three times - in 1973, 
1974- and 1979. It also came 
second in 1975 and 1976. 





As a reminder that terrorism touches the most familiar 
areas of British life, police carrying automatic weapons were 
patrolling Aintree racecourse yesterday far the first time in 
tiie history of the Grand National PA 


fee (£113 last year), and bet- 
ting with them is tax-free far 
punters. But even with these 
concessions, the number of 
bookmaker permit holders 
has declined steadily. 

Betting outride horse rac- 
ing appeals to bookmakers, 
because it is safer. Gener- 
ally, "there are .fewer, 
unknowns, and therefore 
less potential fen* a sting. The 
greyhound world is smaller 
and easier to' police than 
horse racing's nationwide 
network of stables. With 
gambling on other sports, 
such as soccer, there are few 
secrets and, with- everyone 
equally well informed, book- 
making becomes simply risk 

management 

The bookmakers’ enthusi- 
asm for this turf accoun- 


tancy in its purest form is 
evident from any betting 
shop window and- was 
behind the introduction last 
year of the lottery-style 
“49s" bet Punters can bet on 
guessing correctly the num- 
bers (1 to 49) of five balls 
drawn af random. There- hr 
an ll-gjpeout: for one cor : ' 
rect -balL and a maximum . 
99.999-1 win for five. • * 

Any student of probability 
would recognise that these 
odds favour the bookmakers. 
There is similarly weighted 
betting on the outcome of 
the Irish National Lottery 
draw, once a week. • 

Bookmakers irra1ntah) that 

non-racing betting attracts 
new customers to shops - 
Irish lottery numbers have a 
strong female following - 


and that the variety keeps 
existing punters amused. 
Raring, they stress, remains 
their core business. 

‘ That has not prevented 
them exploring other mar- 
kets such as spread betting, 
which William HIE and Lad- 
broke both offer.’though this 
form of ganfbUiffidoes yield ' 
a modest levy on- the 10 per 
cent of its business which is 
r aring . 

Certainly, the betting 
industry is committed to 
boosting tumerve* generally, 
and thus betting on*horse 
racing and the levy. It has 
lobbied the [government for 
advertising restrictiansio be 
lifted and, with. some effect, 
for greater freedom to mar- 
ket gambling. As' a result of 
deregulation, today's betting 


shops are a far cry from the 
smoke-filled dens of yester- 
year. 

Racing's response to the 
throat to ftp levy from other 
activities has been to set up 
a joint British Horseracing 
Board/bookmakers group to 
consider ^ ways to, protect 
horse racing's share! of bet- 
ting. 

Mr Peter Jones, the BHB 
director heading the initia- 
tive, says*. “The way forward 
Is co-operation in harmony 
with the bookmakers. It is in 
their interests to develop 
what is over 70 per emit of 
their business. Racing has to 
react to competition and 
make itself more attractive 
fhnn other betting.” 

Colin Cameron 


Water 
industry 
hits at 
regulator 

By Leyte Boufton, 

Environm e nt Correspondent 

The water industry has 
launched an offensive 
agjdnst plans by Ofwat, the 

industry regulator, to secure 
lower bills for customers 
after 1999. 

Water companies, which 
include many former state . 
utili ties, have lodged objec- 
tions to Ofwat’B proposals 
for price cuts, Ms Dilys 
Plant, director of external 
relations at Ofwat.. said yes- 
today, the deadline for com- 
pany responses. 

Ms Plant also revealed 
that Ofwat would impose 
quarterly leak reduction tar- 
gets on Thames -Water, one 
of the biggest water compa- 
nies. to ensure better prog- 
ress in tackling its leakage 
rate - the highest in the 

country. 

She was responding to the 
publication of leaked inter- 
nal documents . in which 
Thames Water accuses 
Ofwat of seeking to coerce it 
into tcragher leakage targets 
so that it fails to meet them. 

According to the docu- 
ments, which Thames yes- 
terday admitted were genu- 
ine, the company wants to 
avoid giving Ofwat grounds 
for imposing price cuts in 
the 1999 price review if it 
failed to meet leakage tar- 
gets. 

Mr David Lufflrum, the 
company's finance director,, 
said, the company was on 
course to cut -its leakage rate 
by 13 per cent, a target 
agreed with Ofwat, over the 
current financial year, which 
ends in March 1996. ; 

Ofwat has served notice 
that it -will look atfbe-soc-- 
cess companies are having 
tackling leaks before decid- 
ing whether to allow them to 
set prices to coyer the cost of . 
building new reservoirs to 
increase supplies. 


UK NEWS DIGEST 


Jersey fears 
loss of air link 

T V fliumdai community in Jersey, largest of (he Channel 
inlands between England and France, is bring urged, to J : 
lobby British Airways amid tens that the island will load! 
its air link with London’s Heathrow airport. .s? 

BA are giving up some of tiwdr slots at Heathrow as 
part of their link wife American AWinefcbat the isJsncSr| 
flomrial /nwniwimity wants the Hnk maint a ined . baBeytog 
that business loaders around the world still view Head*', 
my «>f» TimJnn' Binjdn international alrport. 

Mr Robert Ay ling, chief executive of the airline, has * 
told a delegation from Jersey that If the link Is moved to 
Landdn’8 Gntwick airport a lull BA jet sendee will be > 
operated. Mr Ayting said BA no longer regarded Heath- 
row as the major London airport and that Gatwick is * 
being developed to be equally attractive tor d ome s t ic mid 
international passengers. Philip Jeurte, Jerssp 

■ TERRORISM 


Bomb scares may cost $30m 

The cost of the bomb scares which paralysed the UK's 
motorway network over the last two days will reach a£ 
least £19m according to road haulage and motors 

ist organisations. ~ 

The Freight Transport Association estimated that about 
132,006 trucks were caught in the gridlock which followed 
the closure of three motorways in the English MfcBantb 
this week. The FTAsaid the total running cost oflhe- - ; 
delayed lorries would amount to mare than ElQm. 

The M5 and M6 remained closed yesterday morning as 
police continued to search an elevated section of the reed - 
for terrorist bombs in Walsall. The motorways were re- - 
opened In the early afternoon, about 30 hours after the 
first bomb scare Richard Watffe. B irming ham 

■ BOSNIA TROOPS 


Concern over possible arms loss 

The House of Commons Public Accounts Committee 18 . 

concerned about the possible loss of ammunition worth 
£4m ($a3m) by British troops serving in Bosnia. In a 
report into the financial handling of the UK’s deployment 
of troops in Bosnia, the committee described aa "disturb- 
hag" discrepancies in the handling of large amounts of 

ammuni tion anti.ynk migding. 

MPa said there was a breakdown in control over stodks r 
including 452 Vfian anti-tank miss iles worth around ESm. 
while the missiles have since been located, ammunition 
worth £8An is still unaccounted for. The committee 
backed an inquiry by the Ministry of Defence’s Spedal 
Investigations Branch into whether the ammunition bad 
been stolen, or whether its location had simply not been 
properly recorded. Bernard drag. London 

■ E-MAIL PORNOGRAPHY 


Bank dismisses accused staff 

NatWest Markets, the investment banking arm of 
National Westminster Rank, has dismissed three j uni or 
em ployees, and disciplined 19 others for allegedly 
distributing pornography across its electronic mail sys- 
tem. The investment bank said -it had taken action after 
finding that some temporary clerical staff had brought 
pornographic pictures into the office, and had used elec- 
tronic mail to sendcapies of the photographs to others. 

The incident is the latest to involve misuse of electronic 
mail inside organisations. A group of US employees of 
Morgan Stanley, tire investment bank, have claimed they 


were denied promotion for complaining about racist jjok£s 

on electronic man John Gapper, London 

■ BRITISH NUCLEAR FUELS 


$31,000 fine over equipment lapse 

British Nodear Fuels was fined £20,000 (6SL800) yesterday 
F for failing to maintain a 56-year old pipeline bridge used 
to carry low-level radioactive waste to the Irish Sea from 
its SeDafield reprocessing plant in north-west England. 

In a case brought by the Environment Agency, BNft, 
admitted breaching a con dition of its authorisation to dis- 
charge the waste to sea. The company was also ardevd to 
pay £3,844 costs. Chris Tighe. Newcastle vpon Tyne 


Chancellor plays down rift with central bank over interest rates 


"S 


By Robert Chote, 

Economics Editor 

Mr Kenneth Clarke, the chancellor of 
the exchequer, yesterday played down 
what threatens to become a politically 
contentious disagreement with the 
Bank of England, the UK central bank. 
In the run-up to the election. 

Following the Bank’s call for higher 
interest rates on Thursday. Mr Clarke 


Insisted Britain could sustain its cur- 
rent economic growth rate without 
danger of inflation. 

Bnt the chancellor added that the 
decision on interest rates was “finely 
balanced" and that the difference 
between his view and that of Mr Eddie 
George, the governor of the Bank, only 
amounted to a quarter of a percentage 
point. 

The chancellor and governor will 


hold their last meeting -fo dismiss 
interest rates before the election next 
Thursday. City economists believe it is 
inconceivable that Mr Clarke would 
agree to raise rates so close to polling 
day. altho ugh most believe they will 
rise soon afterwards - whoever .wins. 

Mr George stepped np the pressure 
in a speech on Thursday, in which be 
warned that domestic spending was 
accelerating at an unsustainable pace. 


He said that interest rates should rifle, 
even though this would be uncomfort- 
able for exporters already stru g gling 
with a strong pound. 

Mr Gordon Brown, the shadow chan- 
cellor, has warned the Bank that its 
hopes of achieving independence 
under a Labour government would 
depend in part on the monetary policy 
advice it gives in the run-up to the 
election. Bat the C on se r v ati ves do not 


believe the governor was trying to 
carry favour with Mr Brown. 

"It is not as though Eddie has ^sud- 
denly broken a Trappist silence,” said 
a Conservative official. “He has been 
saying this for some time. If he iwfl 
suddenly called for a three-point rise, 
teat would have looked suspicious.” - 

The Bank is expected to press the 
case for higher rates even, harder if 
Labour wins the election. Bat a sador 


Bank affidal. conceded that Mr Brown 
could find himself in a very difficult 
position. 

“H he agrees to raise rates, then-ha. 
risks being portrayed as a wimp for 
f ailing to stand up to ns tike . Canny 
Ken did,” he said. "Bnt If Brown 
refuses to raise rates, then things 
might well get worse and he would be 
blamed for throwing away the achieve- - 
ment of low Inflation." 
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Centrist party aims to raise taxes 


By George Parker, 

Poetical Correspondent ' 

Mr Paddy Ashdown, leader 
of the centrist Liberal Demo- 
crat party, said when 
launching its manifesto yes- 
terday that the party’s aim 
, was to turn Britain into “the 
World’s number on«» lea rning 

{ -the"gBnerai’ : : : V 

i etertfbii campaign ? 


society”. But he warned that 
people would have to pay- 
hlgher taxes to fund an extra 
£2bn <$3.2bn) a year invest- 
ment In schools. 

The manifesto, accompan- 
ied by a full costing of every 
policy, is designed to give 
the Libera] Democrats a 
clear identity as a party 
brave and honest enough to 
admit that taxes must rise to 
improve public services. 

Liberal Democrat strate- 
gists believe Labour's shift 
to the centre ground, and 
the larger party's relatively 
cautious manifesto, pub- 
lished on Thursday, have 
given the Liberal Democrats 
an unexpected opportunity 
to sharpen their image as a 
radical left-of-centre force. 

Mr Ashdown says his 
party is “progressive” and 
dismisses claims that his 



Party leader Paddy Ashdown launches “the greenest manifesto 1 


manifesto is markedly more 
leftwing than Labour's. “We 
are told we can’t invest any 
more in our schools and hos- 
pitals, because people won’t 
pay for it," Mr Ashdown said 
at the manifesto launch. “We 
are told the poor must not be 
mentioned in thig election 
because their votes aren’t 
important; we are told that 
we can't change the way we 
live to protect our environ- 


ment, because people won’t 
think long-term. Weft I reject 
that" 

Labour party officials 
mock Mr Ashdown’s willing- 
ness to discuss tax increases, 
arguing that he would not be 
so reckless if he thought he 
had a realistic chance of 
winning tiie election. 

The burden of the pro- 
posed tax increases would 
fall most heavily an those 


earning more than £100,000 a 
year, who would face a new 
50 pence top rate of income 
tax. The resultant £L4bn 
would be used to raise tax 
thresholds, and bring 500,000 
low earners oat of the tax 
system. 

The Liberal Democrats 
would also increase the basic 
rate of tax by a penny to 
frind their ambitious school 
spending programme. 


The combined effect of the 
two tax proposals would be 
to leave the “average tax- 
payer" facing an increased 
weekly tax bin of 45 pence, 
said Mr Ashdown. 

The Liberal Democrats 
extended the tax-and-spend 
principle to other areas, 
including ending charges for: 
eye and dental check-ups by 
raising an extra five pence of 
duty on a packet of ciga- 
rettes. 

Petrol taxes would be 
raised to fond a cut in 
vehicle excise duty - for- 
smaller cars, while taxes 
would be shifted • from . 
. employment to pollution. Mr 
Charles Secrstt, director of.. 
Friends of the Earth, called, 
it the “greenest manife sto 1 * 
ever produced by a major 
political party. 

Strategists are pleased the 
party has been able to focus - 
its campaign on issues of 
greatest concern to voters. - 
“In the past we have tended 
to get sidetracked , by ques- 
tions of process, like elec- 
toral reform and Europe,” 
said one of Mr Ashdown's 
aides. 
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MARKETS REPORT 


By Gary Mead 

The recant strong rally in 
world coffee prices tamed 
farther in to a decline yes- 
terday. as commodity foods 
headed a general seB-o£L 

May robnsta -fixtures fell 
by 5 per cent to $1,530 a 
tonne in early trading in 
London: by midday 

the May mntract had recov- 
ered to *1.546 a tonne. Xi 
staged something of a rally 
in the afternoon to (dose at 
SL57D, $40 down on Thurs- 
day’s dosing price. . . 

The slump in robnsta 
prices on *frA London Inter- 
national Financial Futures 
Exchange followed an 8 per 
«»nt fall in thft {sice of May 
futu res for arabica beans in 
New York late on Thursday 
- down 15.45 cents to frac- 
tionally above SL77 a pound. 

In morning trading in New 
York yesterday. May fu ture s 
Initially floated lower, to 
$L73 a pound. 

By midday US analysts 
interpreted the local fall in 
arabica prices as a reaction 

to TTiflij cot piyiiowT n of sob*. 

stantial March stockpiles, 
figures for which are sched- 
uled for April 15. 

However, one New York 
specialist yesterday disputed 
the rumoured figure of a lm. 
increase in 6Qkg-bag stocks. 
He added that, in any case; 
“Once these heavy ship- 
ments abate, we could find, 
there’s very little coffee 
around in the second half of 
the year”. 

Meanwhile cm the r-mvkm 
Metal Exchange yesterday 
the mood was Jittery, follow- 
ing the sHde of base metals 
prices on Thursday, when 

WEEKLY PRICE CHANGES 



the spot price ftr d«e led 
the d o wnward- Hand, faffing 
3 per cent on the day to end 
at 3L244 a toamie. Yesterday 
afternoon it had recovered to 
3L260. 

Specialists regarded zinc’s 
fan - after a laigdy quiet 
week's trading .- as being 
rtnp to bedge* liwl* laHng 

p m fi t iB - They remained hell- 
ish about prospects for the 

OH was a&o h ft towards 
the er^ of the week, with ftfe 
key May ca&fract fin- Braat 
on the International Petro- 
leum Exchange dropping to 
$HL07 on Thmsday, a low 
point not seen since June 25 
last year. • 

May Brent gained 6 cents 
to $i&24 a barrel b y mid- 
afternoon yesterday, sowing 
1 cent to $1&23 by the 
end. Traders felt that the 
$18 mark "stay soon be 
tested. 
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MARKETS REPORT 


By Lisa Branston fn New 
York and Richard Lapper 
in London 

US Treasury prices slumped 
in mid-session, trade yester- 
day as a first hint of infla- 
tionary pressures emerged in 
the figures on March 
employment. 

In late morning in New 
York the benchmark: 30-year 
Treasury was fi lower at 94£ 
to yield 7.119 per cent, while 
at the short end the two-year 
note was off £ at 99£ to 
yield 6.420 per cent The 
June 30-year bond future lost 
A at 107*. 

The market spiked 
TT inmwi tartly higher as the 
employment data were 
released because the 175,000 
new jobs created last m onth 
was below the median fore- 
cast of 198,000 new jobs- But. 
the market quickly tamed 
around on news that the 
Labour department had 
made relatively large 
upward revisions to. the 
January and February wage 
figures- 

Such signs of influtloii 
supported the view that the 
Federal Resave is likely to 
follow last week’s 25 basis 
point increase in the target 
federal funds rate with 
another rise in May. It also 
led to some speculation that 
the Fed could raise rates by 
50 basis paints in May. 

“It is not immediately 
Obvious that there is going 
to be significant acceleration 
[of inflationary pressures!” 

said Mr John Lipsky of 

Chase Manhattan Bank. 

But he added, the market 
could move cm every bit .o f 
data that comes out between 
now g"d the Fed’s next Open 
Market Committee meeting 
on May 20. “Investors 
between now and May wm 
be looking for signs of out- 
right inflationary pressures 
in deciding whether the Fed 
will accelerate the pace of 
policy tightening,' 1 b« said- 
Enropean bonds fell m line 


with US Treasuries in mid- 
afternoon but thou recovered 
strongly. Italian and Spanish 
bonds outperformed Ger- 
many, helped by growing 
confidence about inflation 
prospects and hopes of fur- 
ther rate cuts. 

Mr Graham JfcDevitt, 
head of bond strategy at - 
Paribas Capital. Markets in 
-London, said the German, 
market bad been “oversold 
*m<r fir a batnO' 

tfan”. Hfe Said that many 
investors were, prepared to 
buy German 10-year bonds 
when the yield,, rose above S 
per cent TfeshapSay the yield 
on the benchmark ttannary 
2007 fen by 2 basis points to 
yield 6dl 0t£ cent 

At LifTe,f the' Jtme bund- 
fixture fidl fo a,low of 99u08 in 
mid-afternoon, v but . then 
rose to settle at 9990, up by 
0.06. Italian and Spanish 
bonds enjoyed a good day, 
with yield spreads over 
bonds narrowing from 138 to 
185 points and 120 to 105 
. points, respectively.. ‘ 

The June BTP fixture set- 
tled nearly a point higher at 
125.60. before gaining further 

ground in APT t ra di ng - In 

Barcelona, the June ho no 
gained L17 to settle at 111.73. 
Mr McOevttt said that specu- 
lation about - Emu delay 
began to calm down and 
investors had begun to focus 
more on domestic economic 
fu nda m e ntals. , 

Interest rate optimism and 
. currency strength provided 
support for.tbe short end of 
the Italian curve, with yields 
on twu-year paper falling by 
16 basis points, compared 
with a 12 "basis point fall in 
the 10-year sector. 

The Spanish market was . 
supported by central bank 
comments that Spain was on 
track to meet its 1996 infla- 
tion target. UK gats followed 
a rirnflar pattern with the 
June long gilt settling at 
lOfig, up & hi thacash mar- 
ket the UK outperformed 
with the 10-year yield spread 
over Germany harrowing by 
3 basis points to 179. 
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The ghost at 
the banquet 


Lights! Camera! Action! 

"Bri tain is booming under the 
Conservatives- Things can only 

get better under Labour. Income 
tax to start at 20p (Cons). Ditto 
only lOp (Lab)- More cash for 
caring wives. Output up. Infla- 
tion down. Wages up. A new 
vision . . ." Oops! Cut! 

The election pantomime was 
in f ull swing when Eddie 
George burst an stage accompa- 
nied by a whiff of brimstone. 

T.tkg a wicked witch, the gov- 
ernor of the Bank of England 
popped up to spoil the fun right 
in the middle of the manifesto 
fairytales. Yes. Britain is (some- 
what) booming, he warned this 
week. And one of you has got to 
stop it. But neither the Conser- 
vatives nor New Labour has the 
slightest interest in telling vot- 
ers that they have too much 
money in their pockets. Not this 
month, anyway. 

Meanwhile. Mr George 
watches as their manifestos rule 
out just the kind of actions 
which it would be sensible to 
take if his warnings prove true. 
In the parties' phoney tax auc- 
tion. the Tories have offered 
measures which could cost 
some £7bn over the next few 
years. This may not seem much 
compared with projected reve- 
nues of £300bn for 1997-98, but it 
is large compared with the fore- 
cast deficit of £19bn. 

Labour has been more cau- 
tious about giveaways, although 
it promises to cut VAT on feel. 
But like the Tories, it has been 
busy compiling a list of an the 
taxes which it will not impose if 
elected - principally an exten- 
sion of the VAT base to chil- 
dren's clothes, food and newspa- 
pers and rises in the headline 
rates of personal income tax. 

Austere action 

These commitments doubtless 
leave both parties with room to 
increase taxation after the elec- 
tion if they should really want 
to. A reduction in tax allow- 
ances such as mortgage interest 
relief or an increase in the bur- 
den on businesses and pension 
funds by a change to Advance 
Corporation Tax are the usual 
suspects. However, while the 
promises of a six-week election 
campaign are still rin ging in 
voters’ ears, it might be difficult 
for either party to take such 
austere action. 

Why should they want to? 
The Bank’s case for cooling the 
exuberance of the UK economy 
has been strengthened by recent 
economic data - just the data 
which caused the Tories to 
launch their “Britain is boom- 
ing” poster campaign. 


On the day that Mr George 
delivered his warning the first 
purchasing manag ers' survey of 
UK services suggested that the 
sector is expanding at an 
annnai rate of more than 5 per 
cent This, combined with evi- 
dence of growing labour short- 
ages. particularly in the com- 
puter sector, must be set 
against wider evidence of strong 
domestic growth and healthy 
retaflsales. 

Underlying pressure 

Although the rise in the 
pound since last year will help 
to keep prices down for some 
time, there are unmistakable 
signs of underlying inflationary 
pressure: in the rate of increase 
in wages (5 per cent), house 
prices (about 8 per cent) and 
broad money (11 pm- cent). Con- 
sumer credit is also rising East 
(87 per cent up in February 
compared with a year earlier) 
and construction industry 
prices are moving derisively up. 

Continued growth of the econ- 
omy at between 3 per cent and 
3V4 per cent this year will only 
increase these pressures, espe- 
cially if, as City, forecasters 
increasingly believe, sterling’s 
rise will be reversed as the Ger- 
man economy recovers. 
Although the risks of an infla- 
tionary bubble are not yet as 
great as in the late 1960s. Mr 
George is ri ght that precaution- 
ary action is now needed. 

His next meeting with the 
chancellor, whoever that may 
be, is scheduled for May 7. six 
days after the election. He is 
sure to repeat his demand for a 
rise in interest rates. This 
week’s speech raises the odds 
that he will ask for a half-print 
rise rather than quarter-point A 
victorious Labour government 
would find it hard to deny him. 
given its plans to edge the Bank 
towards independence. 

A sharp rise might dampen an 
already uncertain equity mar- 
ket particularly if the US Fed- 
eral Reserve continues to raise 
interest rates to contain infla- 
tionary pressure. However a 
bigger worry for the next chan- 
cellor would be the effect on 
sterling. Its strength is already 
hitting company profits and will 
help push the balance of trade 
into deficit 

These difficulties could be 
reduced if demand was curbed 
by tax increases. A £4bn fiscal 
tightening might have roughly 
the same effect as a half-point 
rise in interest rates, with the 
added bonus of slimming down 
an excessive deficit 

But will it happen? Do not 
even try to read their lips. 


Man in the News • Helmut Kohl 
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Old campaigner 

Peter Norman on the political problems that led the GerftiaJT 
chancellor to decide to seek re-election for a fifth term- 


F or a big man. Chancel- 
lor Helmut Kohl can 
show a remarkable 
turn of speed. On 
Thursday, he caught 
Germany on the hop by announc- 
ing that he would seek a fifth 
election victory in next year’s 
general election. 

The news, given in a television 
interview during his annual 
Easter slimming cure in Austria, 
was unexpected for its timing 
rather than content. Mr wnhi hart 
been widely expected to declare 
hte candidature by th e summer. 
EQs decision camp after discus- 
sions with bis family but not, it 
seems, with close political 
friends. 

Mr Kohl is Germany's longest- 
serving postwar leader, having 
become chancellor In October 
- 1982 after the collapse of Helmut 
Schmidt’s left-liberal coalition. If 
re-elected, be has a chance of 
beating the 19-year record of Otto 
von Bismarck, the first chancel- 
lor of the newly united Germany 
in the late 19th century. 

His apparent determination to 
leave such long-serving contem- 
poraries as Mrs (now Lady) 
Thatcher and the late President 
Francois Mitterrand so firmly in 
the shade testifies to his stamina. 
But hi« decision is as much an 
indicator of his political problems 
as of his political strength. 

At home, he must tackle con- 
troversial jgg Qpg. such as planned 
reforms of Germany’s complex 
and inequitable income tax laws 
and its financially fragile pay-as- 
you-go state pension system. 

Internationally there is a full 

and diffi cult agenda covering 
Nato expansion, reform of the 
European Union and the intro- 
duction of the euro, the ElTs sin- 
gle currency. 

Making Germany fit to be In 
fiie first wave of members of the 
monetary union on the planned 
date of January 1 1999 could 
involve painftil economic choices 
when unemployment, at 4.7m, is 
at levels last seen in 1933. 

Mr Kohl's ability to win four 
general elections in succession 
and lead party, tha Christian 
Democratic Union, with only one 
or two hiccups for nearly 24 
years are a reminder that he 
should never be underestimated. 
But the forces working for and 
against him are closer to balance 
than ever before. 

His capacity to outlast other 
democratically elected leaders in 
Europe has been helped by a feu- 
share of good luck. In 1969, for 
example, the collapse of commu- 
nism and the crumbling of East 
Germany helped Mr Kohl see off 
a nascent internal revolt in the 
Christian Democrats and pre- 
pared the way for his election as 
chancellor of a reunited Germany 
in 1990. He was the underdog in 
early 1994, but economic recovery 
in that year brought him back to 


power in the autumn, albeit with 
a sharply reduced majority. 

R j«dng marmferturmg orrtprrt fs 
again pointing to renewed 
growth in Germany’s economy. 
However, it is difficult to foresee 
a recovery strong enough to 
boost his fortunes substantially. 
Corporate downsizing in response 
to competition from abroad 
means unemployment wrn stay 
high. 

Admittedly, he didn’t look 
weighed down by woes during 
Thursday's interview. He felt 
“super”, he said. Looking leaner 
and a lot fitter after a two-week 
diet of herbal teas and dry bread 
rolls, it seemed he just could not 
wait to get back an tie bastings. 
“Don’t you worry about the Kohl 
election campaign,” he declared. 
“That is something I under- 
stand.” 

In the interview he struck a 
characteristicly optimistic note. 
Asked about Emu, he forecast 
that “the euro will come on 
schedule and Germany will be a 
member”. Told that his party was 
losing the support of file young, 
he insisted that “the majority of 
young people will vote CDU 
because they know it is the party 
of the fu t ure ". 

But at 67 he is no longer 
young There are same questions 
over his health. His diction is at 
times unclear. He has been hospi- 
talised for prostate problems. 
Although his weight is one of 
Bonn’s few really closely guarded 
secrets, his estimated 18 stone 
81b constitutes a mighty bulk on a 
6ft Sin frame. 

The issues of age and health 
can be overstated, of course. 
When Germans go to the polls to 
autumn 1998, Mr Kohl will still 
be five years younger than Kon- 
rad A denauer , his political men- 
tor, when he first stood for file 
office of chancellor in 1949. 

However, in the past 12 mo nths 
the flhannpllnr has lost ground 
politically in a way that is more 
reminiscent of Adenauer towards 
the end of his 14 years in 

The main op posi tion Social 
Democrat party (SPD) has recov- 
ered from the catastrophic depths 
it plumbed at its congress in 
Mannheim in November 1995. 
Then it dumped its leader, the 
wooden Rudolf S charping, and 
replaced him with Oskar Laf on- 
tain e, prime minister of Saarland. 

The mercurial Mr Lafontaine, 
beaten by Mr Kohl for the chan- 
cellery in 1990, may not look a 
threatening opponent But he has 
proved a major problem for the 
ruling coalition by creating a di- 
mate of legislative stalemate 
through a policy of blocking 
reforms in the Bundesrat, the 
second chamber of parliament 
dominated by SPDAed states. In 
Mr Gerhard SchrOder, the prime 
minister of Lower Saxony, the 
Social Democrats also have a pol- 
itician who is unloved by his 



party but who. opinion polls sug- 
gest, has the capacity to defeat 
Mr KohL 

In the short term, the chancel- 
lor will gain from the coalition 
having resolved the leadership 
question. The SPD is not due to.- 
choose its candidate before April 
next year when the performance 
of Mr Schrdder in next March's 
Lower Saxony state elections can 
be judged. 

But this “chancellor bonus” 
must be weighed against other 
factors. Mr Kohl has found it 
increasingly diffic ult to win gen- 
eral elections. The coalition’s 
Bundestag majority over all 
other parties is just 10. Since 
1994, the opposition SPD has been 
the biggest party in parliament 

Mr Krill also presides over a 
coalition that has become 


increasingly fractious after so 
long in office. The components - 
Mr Kohl’s CDU, the Bavarian 
Christian Social Union and the 
small Free Democrat party - 
have become quarrelsome over 
the past 15 months. 

The big question is whether Mr 
Kohl is losing his grip on power. 
The CDU has always been the 
source of his political authority: 
he knows most of its function- 
aries, their life stories, their 
strengths and weaknesses. 
Through constant use of the tele- 
phone, he dispenses encourage- 
ment, criticism and patronage. 

His influence permeates the 
Bonn ministries through a net- 
work of trusted civil servants and 
political appointees. The Kohl 
chancellery is a potent power 
centre, with a diligent inner cir- 


cle of loyal and dtee re toftn ehtis- 
But these bain baen itigzs of 
this system fraying at the edges, 
notably in the CDU. ■ & ’ 

Mr Kohl's authority qua- 
tioned earlier this year . by a 
group of up^aito-caming^DU pri. 
iticlans dubbed the- ’‘the ycnug 
wild ones*. w 

There has been a stSa&trfckie 
of younger, mid-rankihg : politi- 
cians leaving government far the 
private sector. Some- grumble 
that Mr Kohl has tedthepwty to 
election victories, boMUfaft-to 
foster new vote- winning ideas. 

Certainly, the guve r nto ent was 
slow to wake up to.Ste frapojy 
tance of global competition, its 
attitudes to pension retain and 
restructuring the wefere state 
are rooted in a "sodai market* 
theory that was- morerviahte in 
the economically happier times 
of the 1980s. 

Mr Kohl’s decision tfeftu again 
in 1998 should put a fid on this 
dissent Yet It tend cfisreapect to 
his stature as a European states- 
man to see him as a sticking plas- 
ter candidate. This waa apparent 
in the genuine relief expressed by 
politicians of all three coa&tion 
parties after his «nwm» iceaBBt 

T he chancdlor’s prob- 
lem is almost tint be 
has been fmced togo 
on. As Mr Henning 
Voscherau, -the Social 
Democrat mayor of Hamburg, 
observed: “Young trees do not 
prosper under a mighty oak. For 
that reason, the CDU bad no 
other choice.” • : 

If there is one tragedy is -Mr 
Kohl's chancellorship it is that 
he has no obvious successor. 
There is a crown prince: Mr Wolf- 
gang Scb&uble, the very able 
leader of the CDU/CSU MPs In 
the Bundestag. However, Mr 
Sch&uble has b een to a wheel- 
chair since being shot in an 
assassination attempt in 1960 and 
it is uncertain . whether the -Gov 
man people would vote for. him 
as chancellor. 

Barring unforeseen circum- 
stances, Mr Kohl’s decision has 
put off the succession question 
until after next year's election. 
The critical question: now is 
whether he will win sufficient 
support for victory In 1998. 

- Polls warn againsfc nempla- 
cency. Shortly before his 
announcement, the "Cologne- 
based RTL television channel 
asked whether the chancellor 
should stand again: 675 per cent 
of the 60,000 viewers who called 
the station said no. 

Such a survey Is clearly 
unscientific. But Mr Kohl's candi- 
dature has opened up the possi- 
bility of adding a new first to tire 
records he already holds. He 
could, if things go wrong next 
year, be the first postwarGerman 
chancellor to be voted out of 
office to a general election. 
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UK should rethink Argentina stance 


From Mr Alastair Forsyth. 

Sir, Your Falkland Islands sup- 
plement (April 1) points up some 
striking characteristics of the 
islands' situation: 

• There are 2.200 permanent res- 
idents. 

• There is a garrison of 2,000 
troops. 

• The islanders already have a 
higher income per head than the 
UK. and this could rise to 
Kuwaiti levels if oil is found. 

• The oil income, like the fish- 
eries income, accrues to the Falk- 
land Islands government, not to 
individual islanders, or to the 
UK. 

• The garrison is there for no 
other reason than to defend 
the islands against a renewed 


From Mr J.C. Bloomfield. 

Sir, I enjoyed the article “The 
reality of fantasy” (March 29/30). 
However, there was one error I 
take the liberty in pointing out. It 
began with a passage of force: 

" ‘Ghdsh!’ muttered Gandalf to 
his hobbit companions . . The 
word “GhAsh" would never have 
passed Gandalf s lips for the 
simple reason that neither he nor 
the hobbits would have known 
what it meant. It is from the 


From Dr WJJ. Quit 
Sir, One irony not mentioned 
in your important article on the 
Le Pen National Front congress 
in Strasbourg (“National Front 
stirs Strasbourg passions”, March 
29/3Q) is that Natzweller, the only 
Nazi concentration camp on 


threat from Argentina. 

This situation is politically 

iirufiiqfratnah lp 

April 2 was the 15th anniver- 
sary of the 1982 invasion. The 
passions of war have subsided. 
Demilitarised Argenti n a is a sig- 
nificant trading and Investment 
partner. It is an integral part of 
Mercosur, the regional common 
market that is a natural counter- 
part for the European Union. The 
Falkland Islands, as your supple- 
ment indicates, have grown up. 

We have to think again. We 
need to abandon talk of claims 
and sovereignty, as Argentina 
has indicated it is ready to do. 
Instead, we should be thinking 
constructively in terms of some 
sort of co-operative agreement 


Black Speech, a language devised 
by Sauron in the early years, to 
be spoken by the ores, tile 
urflk-hai and all the races which 
served him. 

At the time when Gandalf 
knew the hobbits of the Shire, 
this language bad long passed 
into disuse, except for a few 
derivations in the speech of the 
ores. Moreover, “ Ghash " means 
"Fire" Or "Flame", a somewhat 
Irrelevant remark under the 


French sod. was situated near 
that city. It was the camp where 
the notorious medical 
experiments were carried out on 
Jewish prisoners, and on their 
bodies after they were murdered. 
Nu merous nationalities, 
including Frenchmen, were 


between Britain and Argentina, 
assuring the continuing auton- 
omy of the islands, with a for- 
mula for joint management by 
Britain and Argentina of these 
two countries' legitimate Inter- 
ests in the South Atlantic, includ- 
ing the defence of islands and 
aspects of their international 
relations. 

If such an agreement were 
reached, it would bring great 
benefits to all three parties, it 
would be a civilised example to 
the world and it would be a fit- 
ting memorial to the Falkland 
war. 

Alastair Forsyth, 

The Gardens, Hoxne, 

Eye. Suffolk IP21 SAP, UK 


circumstances. Had Gandalf 
wished to say this he would have 
used Quenya or Sindarin, the 
elvish tongues, or simply 
Westron, the Common Speech 
which was spoken by all hobbits 
and most of the races of man. 

J.C. Bloomfield, 

42 Grantfey Avenue, 

Wonersh Park, 

Guildford, 

Surrey GU5 0QN. UK 


represented among the prisoners. 

Hie waning arising from this 
proximity and coincidence should 
be borne In mind. 

Witold Gutt, 

79 West Heath Road. 

London NWS 7TH, UK 


Mischievous 

opinion 

From Mr H.M.C. Quick. 

Sir. 1 read Joe Rogaly’s articles 
in your Weekend FT with inter- 
est and enjoyment but he often 
expresses the view that the study 
of natural sciences anrt religious 
belief are incompatible. For 
instance, in your March 15/16 
issue, in his piece about Chief 
Rabbi Sacks’s book The. Politics of 
Hope ("Knowledge, freedom and 
a poison pill"), he asks: “Will 
! they [horror stories like Dun- 
| blane] multiply as more people 
become conscious of the empti- 
ness science says lies within 
! them?” Science does not say 
there is an emptiness wi thin us. 
Some scientists, who are atheists 
, or agnostics, may say that they 
l believe that the material world is 
all that there is. That is very dif- 
ferent from the assertion that 

“science says". 

Atheists are found in many 
walks of life. In feet, science says 
very little about the spiritual 
dimension of human life; natu- 
rally. because the subject of the 
natural sciences is the material 
world. However, many scientists 
do believe in God and find that 
their studies increase their won- 
der for His creation. 

Mr Rogaly’s repeated presenta- 
tion as feet of what is at best a 
highly contentious view is mis- 
chievous and damaging to OUT 
understanding of Mffr other. 

What evidence does he have for 
his assertion? 

ELM.C. Quick, 

Byways, 

Green Lanes, 

West Clandon, 

Guildford, 

Surrey GU4 7UR, UK 


Incomprehensible mutterings to the hobbits 


Cruel irony of venue for Le Pen congress 
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A dose of s 


J 


T he spring jitters are 
tteUlSK to be a Wall 
St reet habit After 

sealing in the open- 
ing months of the year, US 
share prices have slipped 

back with a bump. By yes- 
terday morning, the Dow 
Jones Industrial Average 
had retreated below the level 
at which it started the year 
and was more than 9 per 

cent lower than the peek hit 
in early March. 

Though ugly feu- some 
investors, there does not at 
first sight seem to be any- 
thing particularly new or 
scary in this. 

Last year's late-sprfng jit- 
ters saw the Dow £aJJ back 
by as much as U per cent, 
before recovering in tbe' 
summer and r « M»nw» twg <-Ho 
stock market's stratospheric 
climb. And 1994 got off to a 
thoroughly lousy start, with 

the DOW falling 12 par rmt 
' Each thne, the samp con- 
cern has been behind the 
sell-off — that the US econ- 
omy is accelerating at an 
unsustainable rate, raising 
the risk Of hrflattn^ Higher 
interest rates are the medi- 
cine the US Federal Reserve 
prescribes for such excess. 
And higher rates serve to 

dampen w wmm w i| BmaTiH | 

discourage companies from 
pushing ahead with their 

i n viu rf mant. plans and mafcg 
traditional interest-bearing 
deposit accounts more 


attractive than shares to 
Investees — «n that 

make tbe stock market a. less 
hospitable place 

Kstrh tmw j ffip ngh, fjhft US 

economy has fallen back to a 
mare moderate Level of 
growth. And each time, the 
stock market has recovered 
Cram, its pessi mi sm to set 
new records,. 

“It's d<ya yu as over 
again,” says Mr Martin 
Barnes of Bank Credit Ana- 
lyst, an investment research 

- film. 

Like many Wall Street 
watchers. Mr Barnes thinks 
the market may faH further 
yet - but that the ftnuiamen- 
taJJy ZnzQfsh condttfcBis that 
have made tbe US stock 
market the place to be In tbe 
1990s are stU 1 largely in 
place. It is amply too eaziy 
to call an. end to the great 
boll market; be believes.- - 

Although this spring pic- 
ture looks familiar, some 

thing * tnaim fjip 100 7 r w rm i 
different — »mi potentially 
scarier. For a start, share 
prices are a. lot higher in 
absolute terms, and in reia- 
tion to qiirporate earnings 

thaw 12 m miHw -Wr two y e ar s 

ago. That means they coidd 
have a lot farther to fall. 

The profits of US e d raps- 
nies grew strongly in the 
first half of the Av»aAg J pro- 
viding a s^Bdprop £6r, share 


the average big company 

Increased its earnings by 
a ro und 7 per cent last year, 
and Is -expected to do the 
gam? this year. 

That is sdll good at a time 
whan inflation is at a low 
level. However, it hardly pro- 
vides the sort of high-octane 
fad to keep the stock mar- 
ket moving ahead at its 
recent pace. Last week's 
small US rate rise - 

feared by many as the first 
in a series - looks likely to 
add to the pressure on corpo- 
rate profits next year. 

I t has taken some time 
for Wall Street to 
notice this loss of earn- 

JSgS nymy**™ Thai 

explains why many Wall 
Street analysts have for 
same *hni> viewed a 10 per 
cent drop in tbe Dow as a 
"healthy correction" - 
though it might not feel that 
way to investors who bought 
at fh^top of the market. \ 
The ' dectine may ba 
enough to allow the stock 
market to get Us feet back 
on Su» ground. On tiw other 
hunt it may wall take mere. 
There tel nothing magic 
about 10 per cent; such a cqf- 
raefion was widely deemed 
necessary last summer when 
the stock market was far. 
lower than now, even after 



ever 


1 

atleasP'rome 
fn month’s stodc market 
adjustment. One la that 
some* of th& the hardest tells 

have TOen in themaa frothy 
stocky - thosp ccpfidggd to 

bavei.bxxse growth potential 
and stellar share prices bat 
with httie in tbe way of hard 
earnings to i£haw for it 

Typical of this batch of 
fatten st arris Informix, a 
maker of database software 
which saw its market value 
triple to HSlm during 1995 
and 1986. A series cf disap- 
pointments,- capped by a 
wwnatag this werit that its 
sales had slumped and it 
would report's loes for the 
first quarter of 1997, has now 
bro ugh t its Shares hack to 
where they were before the 

fHyonf hognn 

"We don't have a crash in 
the stock market — but we 
do have a well-deserved 
crash in overhyped stocks," 
says Mr Richard Hoey, an 
it - manager at 
one cf the country’s 
biggest mutual Amd g r ou p * 
"There’ are two diffe r ent sto- 
ries going an- a popping of 
. the speculative bubble, and a 
correction in • the higher 
quality end of the market." 

.'Another mildly encourag- 
tog sign Is teat the US's big- 
. gest companies have largely 
.been insulated from the 


toe latest drop. ^ jj worst of fire declines. These 

'While thig should. leav^^ard -the companies which 
room fta: . eastern, there' are /-'have registered the growth 

1Y ~ ^ 


T here has been some 
unaccustomed hospital- 
ity from Team New Zea- 
land, the defending 
America's Cup -champions, on 
. Auckland Harbour this week. 

Four foreign cre w s have been 
using Kiwi yachts to race the 
first of a series of “friendly” 
regattas bazkfing up toward the 
Cup defence itself in March 2000l 
First fought over in 1851,- when 
the schooner America won an 
, inaugural race around the Me of 
Wight, the "Auld Mug” is inter- 
national sport’s oldest and argu- 
ably most famous trophy. Skul- 
duggery, espionage, . and even 
libel ac tions against rival skip- 
pers have all played their part 

itnpp. 

- When Alan Bend, tbe disgraced 
Australian tycoon, came up with 
the innovative — and ultimately 

successful — winged keel in 1983,. 
tbe defending New York. Yacht 
Club tried to have his boat dis- 
qualified. That was the first ^fime 

tbs. trophy slipped -out of Ameri- 
. can hands: tbe second was in 
1996k when Russell Coutts skip- 
pered New Zealand's Black Magic 
to victory in the best-of-nine 

series, agains t Young America of 
tbe US. 

So why are the New Zealanders 

laming ont boats and personnel 

to train 151 the opposition? 

“Basically we want to create 
the greatest yachting event in 
history when we actually defen d 
file Cup," says Sir peter Blake, 
head of Team' New Zealand. 

Sir Peter was the inspiration 
behind the Kiwi capture -of- toe 
Cup from - three-times winning 
skipper Dennis Conner, off San 

Die go in 1995. 

“We know that unless we make 
It possible for challengers to 
come down here and familiarise 
themselves with the Auckland 
area and the sea conditions, then 
the immense isolation of New 
Zpwiand will work against that 



that has led the stock mar- 
ket's rise in the past two 
yens - well -ran. companies 
such as Coca-Cola. General 

Electric and Microsoft which 

have gained dominant posi- 
tions in global markets. 

Their steady earnings 
growth has continued to 
make these companies good 
investments, at least until 
how. Coca-Cola's shares 
trade at around 40 times tbe 
company's earnings per 
share - lofty for a maker of 
fizzy drinks. But its o wm ingf 
are growing at 18 par cent a 
year, points out Mr Richard 
Bernstein, KmH of quantita- 
tive analysis at Merrill 
Lynch, the investment bank. 

That relationship between 
the growth rate and the 
earnings multiple is not out 
of line with the level at 
which the US stock market 
has traded over the previous 
decade, he adds. As a whole. 
US shares have traded on 
nmtorplei which a vgage 2 IS 

Hi ram their grrwHi rates to 

that period. Today, the ratio 
is around 2 - though a 
sharper slowdown In earn- 
ings- would raise a question 
about such generally san- 
guine views of the market 

Yet there is one other 
important difference from 
the spring jitters of 1996 and 
1994. The US economic 
expansion is now much 
older. 

As yesterday’s US employ- 



ment data seemed to demon- 
strate, there la now a higher 
risk of inflation taking off at 
even moderate levels of 
growth. Skilled workers are 
to short supply and US com- 
panies are forced to pay 
more to attract and keep 


sfaft That means either try- 
ing to jeatee prices to make 
up for file increase or swal- 
kmtog the higher costs and 
seeing profits fall. 

Walt Street's week-long 
swoon to testament to a 
grow i ng belief that Interest 


rates will have to rise fur- 
ther to head off the threat of 
higher prices. 

It may be too early to call 
time for the bull market of 
the 1990s but there Is plenty 
of scope for continued spring 
jitters. 


vai r.« 


yf s test 


rivals 



Keith Wheatley on a warm-up regatta in New 
for the ‘greatest yachting event in history’ 



Wind fa tfcefr sails: two New Zealand boats undergo testing off Auckland 


Enpka 


Sir Peter also' knows that 
culpas his helmsmen and crews 
can stay sharp, against the be^t 
opposition, the Cup win not stay 


in the southern hemisphere - as 

happened in 1987, tphen a venge- 

ftil Mr Conner claimed it beck 
from the Australlana- 
That same Mr Conner made 
himself -highly unpopular in 
Auckland last month when he 
accused Teem New Zealand and 
the New. York Yacht Club of 
wanting to turn the 2000 defence 
Into a “two-harse race”. ^ 

*T wStot to come here and race 
hut having to post a $200,000 
bond on jjajay 14 is tougfa. Ccopo- 
'rate America isn't "going to get ' 


behind this event --far another 

year so I can’t raise the Iradget I 

need until 1998,” Mr Conner says. 
“The New York Yacht Chib {with 
wham Conner is at loggerheads] 
has all its money coming to pri- 
vately, so they don’t care about 
tWnp like the Mro kiwi ri ghts 
that they are sitting coo." 

The New York club is close to 
Team New Zealand and a private 

4-3 by 

tbe Kiwis) aHowed^the New Ycric- 
ers free rein on the yachts. 


. In practical toms, Mr -Courts' 

team Is not taimgthat much of a 

risk. The two identical boats 
being -used for tote week’^Ttoad 

to the Cup” races were built for 
the 1992 New Zealand challenge 
and are now among the oldest 
yachts afloat to the 80ft Interna- 
tional America's Cup class. 

Technically they were long ago 
overtaken by newer des i g n s and 
possess no secrete for sharp eyes 
to pick up. In any case, the 10 or 
so likely challengers for the 2000 
regatta most use boats designed 


and built in their own countries. 

For Britain, this is both a plus 
and a Tnfm« On the credit side, 
the tank-testing farfiw«w vital for 

Successful hull and keel dpsrig n 

are so good in the UK that the 
Kiwi team used them prior to 
their 1995 victory. However, the 
British have not had an entry in 
the America’s Cup for 10 years, a 
tong gap in a sport where conti- 
nuity is i m port a nt. 

“We know that design is where 
we have to catch 19 and that's 
why we have been quietly spend- 
ing money in that area rather 
than flashier, more visible activi- 
ties,” says Chris Whitty. protect 
manager for the British Chal- 
lenge. 

Apart from the teams repre- 
sented in Auckland this week, 
other America’s Cup challeng es 
have been lodged from Japan, 
Spain. Australia and even land- 
locked S witzerlan d 
The latter is not as laughable 
■as it -might seem. Swiss helms- 
man Pierre Fehhnaun. a former 
Whitbread Round the World Race 
winner, has teamed up with 
French skipper Marc Pajot to 

field a team that is essentially 
pan-European but Swiss- 
flnanoed. 

- Japan will also be a serious 

contender. It has had well-fi- 
nanced. technically adept chal- 
lengers at both the 1992 and 1995 
cup regattas. While toe Japanese 
senate have beau a Uttte ofT-tbe- 
pace in skill terms, they always 

took a 10-year view of their cam- 

paign and are delighted the next 

cup Is to be heW in toe ho me 
waters of the Pacific. 

Probably tbe most obscure and 

optimistic challenge has come 

from toay US virgin Mamte 

in the Caribbean. Professional 
yacht racer Pete- Hataberg con- 
ceived the entry as a morale- 
raiser for his fellow islanders 
after the 1995 hurricanes almost 
destroyed the local economy. 

He needs to raise US$30m and 
has so far managed $&5m locally. 
“We’re a tong shot, say 5-1 but I 
believe well make it to the start 
line,” says Mr Hohriberg. 


Norma Cohen on the factors encouraging Jews to reclaim assets lost in the Holocaust 


I t was while celebrating the 
Jewish festival of Succoth 
with his extended famfly to 
Jerusalem last October that 
Mr Martin Stem, a 47-year-old 
British businessman, began his 
quest for the proceeds of his 
grandfather’s insurance policies. 

M r Stem spotted an item in. a 
loc*i newspaper saying the gov- 
ernment-owned Bank Leumi 
intended to sell its.MIgdal insur- 
ance subsidiary to Assicurazkrcu 
'Generali, the Italian insurer. 

“I said to my brother: Hey, 
isn’t that the insurance company 
we've been running after all 
these years to pay grandfather’s 
insurance poEcfas?’ ” 

The ritoftn by the Stem family 
is typical of thousands surfacing 
in Israel, toe US and Europe 50 
years after the end of t he sec ond 
world war. Holocaust survivors 
and their heirs have launched an 
angry and vocal search far assets 
seized fey the Nazis, such as bank 
deposits, artworks, property - 
and now the proceeds of insur- 
ance policies. 

Before the war Mar Stem, Mr 
Stem’s grandfather, was the larg- 
est wine producer, in the Carp* 
»ti<qn Mountains, a Huuganan- 
speaking region which was th«a 
eastern Czechoslovakia. Like 
other Jews in the area he took 
out several life assurance policies 
with GeneraH, including a dowry 
policy -fair his only , daughter. 

“It wasn’t just the wealthy who 
had policies,” Mr Stern says- 
“Every little Jew had a poncy- 
You could just pay anekopek- 
In April 1944, as the Allied 



forces closed in, the Nazis 
rounded op nearly 4DQJW0 Jems 
to the Carpathians and deported 
them to Auschwitz, where nearly 
all died including Mar Stem, 
his wife, and four of their six 
sons; - 

When Mr Stem’s unde asked 
Generali to pay out on the poli- 
cies in August- ^945 he was 
turned down, becapse he could 
not provide a death ce r tifica t e. 
Wi thin nyyntha Gegam's assets 
and TfahiTities to Czechoslovakia 
hud been nationalised. In spite of 
repeated correspondence with the 
Stem family, Generali has dis- 
claimed any obligation to pay, 
says Mr Stem. The family 
suspended its quest when Mr 
Stem's father died in 1989. 

The Stem family is one of 
, many tn a similar position: Ms 
EBsbeva Ansbacher. a Tel Aviv- 
based lawyer, is pursuing claims 
against Generali on behalf of 
more than -50 famili es. M r Ed 
Fagan, a New Yoik lawyer, has 
f flftd a rfagg action suit against 
seven European insurers, indad- 
fag Generali, seeking S7bn on 
behalf of a group of similar 
claimants. _ _ 

In the UK, MFC, a London- 
based firm of Insura nce lo ss 
assessors, is pursuing a group of 
35 claims from policyholders or 
their hears who are able to docu- 
ment claims against Gene raii- 

TUat Generali should figure so 
prominently to all the cases Is 


not surprising, insurance ana- 
lysts say. Based in Trieste, the 
main ; port ' for the Anstrd- 
Hungaxian empire before the first 
world war, it had a large share of 
the life assurance business to 

eastern Europe. 

Generali says its assets in east- 
ern Europe were taken over by 
communist governments after 
the war and it has no . legal or 
moral obligation to pay claims. 

Premiums were required to be 
invested to local currency and 
bends of each country and those 
uteetswerea^zed. 

- - Biit'dflLdalk : fi: MPC say insur- 
ers do not pay out 100 per cent of 
investment returns to policy- 
holders. A, portion goes towards 

I said to my brother: 
'Hey, isn’t that 
.the insurance 
company we've 
been running 
after all these - 
years to pay 
grandfather's ? 
insurance policies?' 


the insurer's reserves and all 
Generali customers have a claim 
on these. 

"The people who were the 
insured prior to tbe war paid pre- 
nriuma which w are used to invest 
to the west - predominantly in 
France, Italy , and tbe UK," says 

urn MPC nfflrfwl ' 

Indeed, copies of a Generali 
poticy' written to- PoHsh and 
obtained ‘by the Financial Times 
mirt lrB the holder that hahfljties 
were backedfaot jtistby asse&bi 
Poland but by an toe company 
assets worldwide. : ,' J • 

Insurers such as Generali are 
catty the^fafest organisations to 
face Gfaims that they have prof- 
ited - deliberately or accidentally 
- frnm' tfip suffering a nd deatba 
c^ the 'Holocaust But why are 
m T f jh ' 'SSSnns ‘ emerging in an 
drj^nised maimer only now, 50 
years after -the end of tbe war? 

Rfr $avkl Cesarate, professor of 
modern Jewish history at Santb- 
hamption University, says the 
answers to this question are com- 
plex! Many of those who lost 
theft entire families felt guih at 
haying survived. "They didn't 
want to be seen making a toss 
about possessions." he says. 

/ Anti-Semitism remained rife in 
ports of po s twa r Europe, particu- 
larly to the Soviet bloc. To ask 
for the return of assets 7 might 
have played into 'the hands of 
those eager to caricature JeWs as 


Moreover, to many countries, 
particularly France, the system- 
atic removal of Jewish assets and 
property had been' done through 
legislation. ‘ Although in some 
cases this was passed by puppet 
administrations, postwar govern- 
ments failed to rescind the laws, 
says Mr Cesarani. *Tt would have 
meant challenging a whole legal 
s tr u ct u re and society which par- 
ticipated in plunder and destruc- 
tion.*’ 

Mr Neville Wyherresearch fel- 
low at New Han, C^toteidge, and 
author of a forthcoming book on 
UK-Swiss re lati o n s. ’says: *T am 
inclined to think thte a lot has to 
do with the'endMQf toebted war, 
and the rema k ing- and refivtog of 
Mstary.**- 

Eastem European government 
archives were opened for the first 
time, providing the hasfe'for legal 
purs u it of personal assets And 
with the end of the odd war. 
western governments were less 
inclined to cover. up unpleasant 
memories to shore' up ’western 
European a gMnst ccftnmn- 

wlgm ■ 

But it may be that it is only the 
passage of time that has made ft 
possible "Dor- claimants to jues 
their case. As one o ffici i at MFC 
notes, almost all fife 
being brought not by Holoiaast 
Burrivors but by toSr’fiSdren. 

"The postwar generation were 
numbed by the whole jrobeSs. 
They just wanted to get on with 
their lives," he' says. "The 
younger generation are more 
anxious to know the truth about 
what happened." 



rebuffed 


Bernard Gray on the GEC/ 
Thomson-CSF debacle that has 

the defence industry goggle-eyed 


W! 


ttty signs nailed to 
bars around Britain 
warn customers not 
to ask for credit, 
because a punch In the mouth 
often offimria. The General Elec- 
tric Company, the UK's largest 
manufacturing group, must know 
just how that feels this weekend. 

Having been tacitly encouraged 
by parts of the French govern- 
ment to pursue its Interest in 
Thomson-CSF, the defence elec- 
tranks company which is being 

privatised. GEC cautiously threw 
its hat in the ring a w e ak ago. it 
was thrown back out by the same 

government yesterday with little 

explanation and no ceremony. 

Frustration, anger nnf ^ embar- 
rassment must be fighting for 

supremacy at the company's 
Stanhope Gate headquarters at 
this latest twist in the French 
government’s attempt to sell off 

its defence industry. Everyone 

else on the European defence 

scene is watching goggle-eyed for 

what happens next 
The sale of Thomson te rapidly 

becoming the kind of story It 

would be impossible to make 19, 

More than a year ago Mr Alton 
Gomez, t h e n head at Thomson. 

and Lord Wdnstock, the previous 
managing director of GEC, 
agreed that it made eminent 
sense to put the two companies’ 
defence businesses together. 
Immediately Mr Gomez returned 
to Paris he lost his job. 

Thai President Jacques Chir ac 
announced that Thomson would 
be privatised as a whole, with the 
defence and consumer electronics 
b us i ne sses stapled together. Lord 
Weinstock toured Paris through- 
out last summer arguing that 
GEC should figure large in Thom- 
son’s disposal because the two 
companies’ defence subsidiaries, 
GEC-Marconi and Thomscm-CSF, 
had very «hniiar rules. 

That effort had little visible 
effect «nri a six-month slang in g 
match followed between rival 
French conglomerates Alcatel 
and Lagardfere, which were 
accepted as bidders. It was 
resolved last autumn to favour of 
Lagard&re. The deal was almost 
immediately thrown out by the 
country’s privatisation commis- 
sion because of Lagard&re’s 
longstanding and public phwa to 
sell the consumer electronics 
division to Daewoo of Korea. 

In despair the government 
decided to sell Thomson-CSF 

alone. After criticism that limit- 
ing bids to French companies 
would damage European defence 
restructuring, It said it would 
welcome foreign involvement 
Mr George Simpson. GEC's 
new managing director, thus 
found himself in Paris late last 
week, being told by the govern- 
ment that GEC registering its 
Interest in Thomson-CSF "would 
not cause offence”. But hostility 
in the French press at the idea of 
a British company acquiring 
Thomson TT|a *i p the government 


fltneh- 

Jrhe 1 


prospect of a rerun of the 
Daewoo debacle seems to have 
been too much to bear, so GEC 
was out It is some measure of 
the embarrassment felt in Paris 
that go v er nm ent officials flew to 
London on Thursday night to 
deliver the bad news to GEC per- 
sonally. 

Yet there remains a month 


until ffrai bids for Thomson are 
due from the two remaining bid- 
ders, Alcatel and Lagardfoe - 
and much may StfiH happen. The 
French government went out of 
its way to stress that it would 
welcome the British company’s 
involvement with either bid, and 
GEC said yesterday that talks 
had already started. 

The outcome now hinges on 
how much common ground can 
be established between GEC and 
the French - which may prove 
difficult given the clash between 
the objectives of tbe two sides. 

The French government is wor- 
ried that its overmanned state- 
owned defence industry will not 

be competitive In Europe. As a 
result. It wants to restructure in 
France before entering wider 
talks to improve its relative posi- 
tion. 

Even in areas where France 
has been competitive, however, it 

has shown a remarkable reluc- 

tance to deal unless It becomes 

the dominant partner. In the two 
defence Joint ventures GEC 
already has with French compa- 
nies the French side owns a 

majority of tbe shares, with legal 
safeguards to protect GEC. 

O ne defence executive 
yesterday pointed out 
that, while France had 
cited national security 
concerns as its grounds far exclu- 
ding a bid by GEC, it had simul- 
taneously described Thomson as 
Europe’s leading defence elec- 
tronics company. The implica- 
tion. he said, was that France's 
real objective was to dominate 
the European defence scene, in 
spite of its present weak position. 

This trend is leading towards a 
“Franco-French solution". 
Alcatel seems to wish to pull 
Thomson and aircraft makers 
Dassault and Aerospatiale into a 
French version of Lockheed Mar- 
tin. the us defence gian t. Lagar- 
dfire appears more open to cross- 
border rationalisation, but to 
reality would divide Thomson 
into small Joint ventures with 
Separate foreign partners, each of 
which it would dominate. 

GEC wants to bring together 
its Marconi defence arm and 
Thomson-CSF as a whole, elimi- 
nating aa much duplication as 
possible and creating a large 

enough entity to be globally com- 
petitive. With Marconi being (me 
tf toe few strong cards which Mr 
Simpson has to play, he will not 
wish to fritter It away on small 
deals. He has made Increasingly 
dear that, while he would prefer 
defence rationalisation in 
Europe, he will look towards a 
deal in the US if he cannot get it 
qouckly. 

Bringing together the conflict- 
tog aims of the Preach govern- 
ment, the French bidders and 
GEC will not be easy. Time far 
negotiation is also short, since 
toe government has. said it will 
decide on a winner by May 7. 

Yet unless a way is found to 
bring Thomson-CSF and Marconi 
together, Europe is unlikely to be 
able to retain a competitive 
defence electronics industry. 

“April 4 1997 may just turn out 
to have been the defining 
moment for the future of the 
European defence industry," said 
an executive yesterday. It is note 
happy thought. 


t *' Vte. 
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Dollar mixed 




MARKETS REPORT 


By Richard Adams 

The US dollar rallied briefly 
on foreign exchange markets 
yesterday, after the increase 
in US employment numbers 
was lower than expected. 

But the dollar was trading 
nervously as the financial 
markets turned their atten- 
tion to stronger components 
of the report, dealers said. 
The dollar slithered from its 
highs in late European trad- 
ing. after the US equity and 
Treasury markets fell when 
Wall Street started trading. 

Several analysts said that 
figures indicating strong 
wage infla tion hardened the 
case for a further rise in 
interest rates, probably at 
the next meeting of the Fed- 
eral Open Markets Commit- 
tee (FOMC) on May 20. 

By the close of the market 
in London, the dollar had 
gained three-quarters of a 
pfennig against the German 
D-Mark. The dollar closed at 


DM1.6758, a rise of 0-75- It 
gained slightly against ster- 
ling, with a pound buying 
$1.6403, only a tenth of a 
cent less than the previous 
day's dosing price. 

The dollar rose strongly 
against the yen. The dollar 
closed at Y124.135, up Y1.S6. 

In Europe, the pound 
gained a pfennig to dose at 
DM2.7488, with sterling's 
trade-weighted index rising 
to 98.6. up 0.3. The D-Mark 
e d g ed down slightly against 
the French franc to FFr3J366. 

■ PoMMd la Ww Yetfc 

Apr 4 — into*- - Pirn, daw - 

£ spat 1.8385 144HI 

1 rati 1.6379 1.5444 

3ntt 1.8363 1-6428 

Ijr 



1.0289 


■ US non-farm payrolls rose 
by 175,000 in March, below 
many forecasts around 

200.000, with February's gain 
revised down to 293,000 from 

339.000. But signs of employ- 
ment strength could be seen 
in a 0.4 per cent rise in aver- 
age hourly earnings, and a 


fall in the Jobless rate. 

Mr Ian Harwood, head of 
strategy at Klein wart Ben- 
son in London, said: “For the 
dollar it should be fairly neu- 
tral even though it could be 
vulnerable to a sell-off in the 
bond market” 

Mr Nell MacKinnon, chief 
economist at Citibank In 
London, said the earnings 
figures showed the Federal 
Reserve was right to be con- 
cerned about wage inflation. 

“The figures are consistent 
with tight labour market 
conditions, and consistent 


with another rate move at 
the May 20 FOMC meeting. I 
am going for mwHaw quarter 
point rise.” Mr MacKinnon 
said. 

■ The last rate rise by the 
Federal Reserve, on March 
25, sparked a two-week slide 
in the Canadian dollar after 
the surge in the US dollar, as 
international investors sold 
C a nadi an investments. 

But yesterday the Cana- 
dian dollar held its own in 
light trading, after the 

an nnunpom p ^it of thu US fig- 


ures, weakening only 
slightly against the green- 
back US dollar. In London 
the US dollar traded at 
C yi flppg. little changed from 
Thursday’s CSL3S72. 

The Canadian dollar was 
helped by buoyant employ- 
ment figures of its own. 
Unemployment declined to 
9.3 per cent in March, from 
9.7 per cent in February. 
Employment rose by 60.900, 
the biggest since mid- 1996. 

■ The US dollar was also 
heavily traded in Asian mar- 


kets, after Mr Robert Rubin 
of the US Treasury, said cur- 
rencies should not be used 
as trade policy weapons. 

During a -visit to Tokyo, 
Mr Rubin urged Japan not to 
allow its surplus to grow to 
a level “that is detrimental 
to global growth, that causes 
trade friction.” 

But after meeting Mr Ryu- 
taro Hashimoto, Japan's 
prime minister yesterday, 
Mr Rubin said: “We don't 
believe in anybody using 
their currency for trade poli- 
ties - us or anybody else,” 
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FINANCIAL TIMES WEEKEND APRIL 5/APRIL 6 1997 


UNIT TRUSTS 


WINNERS AND LOSERS 

Old Mutual Thailand 


TOP FIVE OYER 1 YEAR 
Johnson Fty Stator Growth 1,415 

Gartmore UK Smaller Companies 1,318 

fewest UK Smaller Cos 1J250 t.ooq . 

Schroder Smaller Companies Inc 1.240 V ••••' 

Abbey Latin American 1,225 ’to':"'--' 

BOTTOM FIVE OVER 1 YEAR . 700 

0M Utttoal Tbafiand Acc 467 eoo 

F&C Japanese Smaller Cos 558. ™ 

Baring Korea. 559 

Sara & Prosper Korea 566 400 ' 'iqq c 

Rve Arrows Japan Smaller Cos 580 


Jupiter European 


TOP FIVE OVER 3 YEARS 
PM North America Growth 1,877 

Jupiter European 1,877 

Johnson Fry Stater Growth 1,632 2.000 

2,~r Hffl Samuel US Smaller Cos 1.818 1rfl00 

Gartmore UK Smaller Compares 1,807 

~T7~ * I oOO 

r t¥ BOTTOM FIVE OVER 3 YEARS 1 - 400 — 7 

Save £ Praspa- Korea 464 ijmo 

j~; GorettJapan Strategy 467 

rT7 Five Arrows Japan Smalter Cos 488 7** . 

ffj RdeBty Japan Smaller Cos 476 04 

Edinburgh Japan Smafier Cos 493 


TOP FIVE OVER 5 YEARS 
Jupiter income 3,568 

HSBC Hang Kong Growth 3,396 

Mercury GoW & General 3.343 

_/? HID Samuel UK Emerging Cos 3320 

GT Orient Are 3^16 

1-T-r BOTTOM FIVE OVER 5 YEARS 
Goran Japan Stiategy 834 

• - 1 ' Friends Prov Japanese Sm Cos 853 

Fidelity Japsi Smatier Cos 88S 

96 97 Barclays Uni Japan Inc - 893 

M&G Japan & General Acc 927 


Barclays Uni Japan Inc: 


TOP FIVE OVER 10 YEARS 
HSBC Hoag Kong Growth S£94- 

H» Samuel US Smaller Cos 5,466 

F&C US Srnaff- Companies 5,380 now 

GartmofB Hong Kong . 5^65 6.000 

Abtrust Far East Emerging Econ 5,193 spoo 

4.000 


HSBC Hong Kong Gth 


834 

i-2o° 

todays Uni Japan Inc 

514 

853 

88S 

1.000 ■ 1 

— LL wsvarteyAustratasantod 

* Mercury Japan 

561- 

628 

893 

927 

800 

92 •• . 

ex M&G Japan & General Act . 
Henderson Japan Smaller Cos 

' 697 
' 726 



Tables show the result of investing £1,000 over different time periods. Trusts are ranked on 3-year performance. Warning: past performance is not a grade to future performance. 

■ UK Ed & Bd 1 year (£3 3 5 10 VotaSiy YW% ■ Nth America 1 year ft 3 .. 5 • 10 . VotaSry«d« 


Source: HSW (01625 511311) 
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=, 



m 

■ UK Eq & Bd 

3 

S 

10 

Votet4tyYW% 

Avaraea Unit Trust 

992 

1175 

1828 

2249 

&2 

22 

BWD Balanced Portfolio 

1133 

1472 

2339 

- 

3.1 

12 

Ararage investment Trust : 

1102 

1231. 

2175 

2816 

45 

42. 

Perpetual High Income 

1090 

1385 

2448 

- 

22. 

32 

Bank 

1033 

.•1112 

1215 


oo 

42 

Crecfft Suisse FEgh Income Port 

1055 

1362 

2320 

- 

2JB 

4.0 

Budding Society 

1031 

1112 

1223 

1862 

ObO 

42 

Henry Cooke Balanced 

1060 

1342 

- 

- 

1J& 

2.4 

StockmarKet FISE AfrShare 

1148 

1464 

2136 

2952 

2.7 

3.7 

NR UK Extra Income Inc 

1061 

1337 

2141 

- 

ZA 

3.0 

Inflation • 

1027 

1091 

1137 

1523 

0 A 


SECTOR AVERAGE 

1069 

1292 

2015 

2348 

23 

32 

■ UK Growth 

lyear® 

3 

5 

10 VtfatttvYUK 

■ Gilt & Fixed Interest 






Johnson Fry Slater Growth 

1415 

1832 

2561 

- 

3.6 

03 

Abtrust Fixed Interest 

1133 

1231 

2238 

2564 

1.7 

8.7 

Jupiter UK Growth 

1133 

1773 

3147 

- 

3.1 

1.8 

M&G Gilt & Fixed Interest 

1104 

1206 

1451 

1864 

ZO 

6-4 

Credit Suisse Fellowship Inc 

1068 

1567 

- 

- 

3.1 

1.1 

Henderson Preference & Bond 

1090 

1187 

1594 

2062 

13 

8.1 

Perpetual UK Exempt 

1112 

1570 

2888 

- 

2.7 

22 

Thornton Preference Inc 

1064 

1186 

1782 

2342 

13 

62 

Sanwa UK Growth 

1051 

1552 

2171 

- 

3.0 

1.8 

Britannia Gilt & Fixed Int Inc 

1058 

1182 

1331 

- 

1.7 

8.1 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1078 

1327 

1986 

2230 

3.0 

12 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1050 

1119 

1468 

1963 

1.7 

6.5 

■ UK Growth & Income 





■ International Equity Income 




Fleming Select UK Income 

1160 

1483 

2131 

2485 

ZB 

3.4 

Martin Currie Int'l Income 

1052 

1237 

1977 

. 

2.7 

2.9 

Lazard UK Income & Growth 

1093 

1460 

2022 

2531 

za 

4.1 

Mayflower Global Income 

1029 

1227 

1839 

2032 

2.6 

4.1 

Fidelity UK Dividend Growth 

1089 

1452 

- 

- 

2.6 

22 

GT International Income 

990 

1217 

1912 

2494 

2 A 

2.6 

Gartmore UK Index 

1149 

1449 

2015 

- 

za 

3.0 

Dolphin Int'l Gth & Income 

1009 

1203 

1823 

1698 

23 

22 

Prolific UK Blue Chip 

1098 

1441 

2122 

- 

3.1 

2.9 

M&G International Income 

999 

1174 

1878 

2449 

23 

4.3 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1080 

1306 

1898 

2403 

2J9 

2.7 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1012 

1165 

1840 

2064 

2JS 

3.3 

■ UK Smaller Companies 





■ International Fixed Interest 




Gartmore UK Smaller Com panics 131 9 

1807 

2574 

2531 

3.4 

02 

Baring Global Bond 

1002 

1146 

1612 

. 

13 

6J2 

Laurence Keen Smaller Cos 

1160 

1772 

- 

- 

3.0 

1.1 

Barclays Uni European Bond Inc 1046 

1130 

. 

- 

12 

5.9 

AES Smaller Companies 

1132 

1688 

2372 

- 

&1 

02 

Old Mutual Worldwide Bond Inc 

967 

1107 

1393 

- 

13 

5.0 

INVESCO UK Smaller Companies! 199 

1643 

2748 

2287 

33 

1.1 

Mercury Global Bond Acc 

956 

1098 

1445 

- 

1.7 

4.9 

Britannia Smaller Co's Acc 

1147 

1610 

2791 

2557 

34 

02 

TSB International Income tncom 

957 

1085 

1417 

. 

1.7 

4.6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1075 

1290 

2098 

2114 

34) 

1.4 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

921 

1007 

1334 

1597 

1.9 

5.3 

■ UK Equity Income 






■ International Equity & Bond 




Jupiter Income 

1162 

1765 

3568 

- 

za 

4.0 

Bank of Ireland Ex Mgd Growth 

1081 

1375 

1978 

- 

2.1 

23 

Lazard UK Income 

1116 

1520 

2269 

3022 

2.7 

4.5 

Cazenove Portfolio 

1023 

1298 

1953 

- 

2J3 

2.1 

River & Mercantile 1st Income 

1098 

1437 

2255 

- 

za 
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1118 
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- 
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Britannia High Yield inc 
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2332 

3112 
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3.9 

Gartmore PS Long Term Balance 1055 

1253 
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- 

ZA 

2.6 

Royal Life High Income (Dts) 

1097 

1417 

2045 

2177 

2.7 

32 

NPI Worldwide Income Inc 

984 

1242 

1751 

- 

23 

1.5 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1075 

1273 

1987 

2431 

28 

42 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1009 

1166 

1667 

2234 

22 
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■ UK Equity & Bond Income 




■ International Growth 






Prolific Extra Income 

1047 

1295 

1962 

2305 

28 

4.5 

Prafific Technology 

840 

1765 

3161 

4242 

6 A 

- 

Cazenove UK Equity & Bond 

1088 

1273 

- 

- 

32 

62 

Framinglon Health 
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1723 

2210 

4986 

6 3 

- 

Cler Med Retirement Income Inc 1062 

1263 

2034 

- 

2.9 

5.5 

Save & Prosper Growth 

1100 

1592 
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3423 

23 

1.7 

CU PPT High Yield 

1115 

1262 
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2620 

22 

5.4 

Guinness FEght Global Privit 

1132 

1387 

. 

. 

3.7 

1.1 

Prudential Distribution Inc 

1063 

1255 

- 

- 

12 

5.3 

Fidelity Global Privatisation 

1046 

1384 

. 

- 

3.7 

03 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1054 

1183 

1819 

2019 

22 

5.4 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

969 

1132 

1773 

2111 

32 

1.0 


Europe 


1 year (Q. 3 5 .10 . VotatSty«d* 

899 1877 2812 3888 4J 0.0 

997 1818 2674 5468 S3 

1058 1716 2784 3063 3J5 0.6 

1058 1655 2411 2816 3J2 0.0 

1028 1608 2660 3207 3^4 03 

971 1356 2003 2667 3:9 0.5 


1161 1877 3035 - 33 02 

1152 1724 2600 2838 33 03 

1068 1617 2550 2833 23 

1081 1605 2284 - 2.7 

1113 1601 2771 2796 33 

1046 1320 1977 2478 33 0.8 
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■ Money Mkt 
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SECTOR AVERAGE 
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Japan 


Investment Trust Units 


842 

859 

1407 

1372 

32 

. 

Ouflter Investment Trusts Inc 

1110 

1306 

2439 

- 

33 

03 

; 1 


780 

814 

1600 

- 

.4.7 

- 

Gutter High Inc Inv Tst Acc 

.1133 

1251 

- 

- 

23 

3A 
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_ 

_ 
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02 

M&G Fund of Investment Trusts 

1017 

1194 

2055 

2745 

33 

1.7 
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793 

1411 

946 

43 

- 

Singer & Fried lander Inv Ts Pf 

1029 

1190 

- 

- 

23 

23 

. 1 


721 

792 

1544 

2054 

S3 

0.5 

Exeter Fund of Investment Tsts 

1014 

1180 

2147 

- 

3 3 

03 
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1174 

1110 

4.7 

02 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1026 

1161 

1976 

2392 

23 

2.1 

1 

1 



Far East inc Japan ■ Fund of Funds 

stt Greater China 1025 1096 2197 2953 4.1 - Schroder Managed Bal Acc Inst 1022 1276 1907 

ust Pacific 649 1038 2055 3221 43 03 Morgan GrenfaH Managed Inc 1002 1274 2037 

erlev Pacific Basin 858 986 1519 1531 43 - Sun Alliance Portfolio 1029 1269 1946 


821 883 1715 2098 43 0.6 SECTOR AVERAGE 


Far East exc Japan 


Financial & Property 


1063 1354 3218 
917 1235 


53 0.1 
53 


Framfington Financial 
HU Samuel Financial 


2.4 23 INVESCO Hong Kong & China 1116 1189 2595 3673 63 0.5 Ednburgh Financial 


23 1.5 HSBC Singapore & Malaysian Gth 884 1185 2396 


Abtrust Property Share 


SECTOR AVERAGE 857 998 2107 3642 53 0.6 SECTOR AVERAGE 1110 1303 

■ Commodity & Energy ■ Global Emerging Mkts 

M&G Australasian & General Acc 1073 1301 2054 1486 53 1.7 Mercury Emerging Markets 1062 1078 

M&G Commodity & General 948 1196 2150 2208 43 03 Stewart Ivory Emerging Market 1119 1046 

Save & Prosper Commodity 865 1038 1806 1637 53 - City of London Emerging Mkts 944 1042 

Save & Prosper Gold & Exp'tion 722 1000 2317 991 8.7 - Schroder Global Emerging Mkts 996 . 967 

Mercury Gold & General 713 979 3343 - 73 0.4 Save & Prosper Emerging Mkts 980 886 

SECTOR AVERAGE 826 1002 2112 1476 53 03 SECTOR AVERAGE 979 901 
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INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


r.* . r . : 1 .• •.> 


TOP FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 
English National 
Scottish National Capital 
Hist Russian Frantter 
TR Technology _ 

Pnmatio 


Korea-Europe Fund 


3.620 
1,952 

I, 832 1.200 — 

J . 677 . .-vt'Ar- 

1,654 J *\r — 


TOP FIVE OVER 3 YEARS 
TR Technology 2.627 

Candover 2^80 

ForexyiS Col Enterprise 2,176 2.500 

TR- European Growth 2,032 

Ktetawut Devefcpntem Fund 2,032 2 - 000 


Candover 


“ BOTTOM FIVE OVER 3 YEARS 1 - 500 

Korea LftreraUsatton Fund 387 

Schroder Korea Fund 387 4,000 

EastGennan 400 

97 Fidelity Japanese Values 416 M 

Perpetual Japanese 423 


TOP FIVE OVER 5 YEARS 
TR Technology 14,376.1 

Invesco English & bill 6,475 

MOT Capital 4,789 4.500 — 

J Foreign & Goi Enterprise 4,463 4.000 — 

— TR European Growth ' 4,018 a>5“ — 

3300 — ; 

£pf\ BOTTOM FIVE OVHI 5 YEARS 2 - 500 — 

■'yffj; EastGennan 308 24)00 ~ 

Exmoor Dual Capital .542 1,500 > 

^ Contra-CycBcal Capital 696 1, ”°. 

99 97 Korea Uberatation Fund 718 92 

Exmoor Dual Inc 835 


Foreign & Col Enterprise 


TOP FIVE OVER1 0 YEARS 
Daridowr.-- • •. IDi 
MOT CapBaf ' • : : ... V7. 

Ritfits SIssdK Ipc ; V- Vi. 1 6 

Forefen & Col Enterprise '■ 5, 


. 7,227 • ■■ p :- : .1 >/: ■ ? 

.••'J 


TR Technology _ _ 1.677 ■ TR European Growth 2,032 j Foreign & Col Eutenvise 4,463 aooo : — - — Forefen & Col Enterprise : v; V -• 

Pnmatio 1,654 t.ooo^ — .. Ktetowort Devefopntent Fund 2.032 zoo ° TR European Growth 4,018 a50 ° Rfehte AteuesCaptial ■' : 4357. 1^06 j |, : rr*?‘y 

BOTTOM FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 800 BOTTOM FIVE OVER 3 YEARS 1 - 500 BOTTOM FIVE OVST 5 YEARS 7 ^ a BOTTOM FIVE OVFW IQ YEARS • ' 

Korea Liberalisation Fund 440 Korea LftreraUsattei Fund 387 ' ‘ East German 308 2JX0 Trust of Property Siam ■' •' V > ^ .-v - 

M&G Equity Dividend 486 600 W " Schroder Korea Fund 387 5-00 ° Exmoor Dual Cental 542 1, ^° fewmartret Venture Capital .•-■> 662 * 

Fidelity Japanese Values 487 ^ East German 400 ^ . Contra-CycBcal Capital 696 ' l ' ZOQ . , , , ■ , , ' ^ FramBi^ton tea^'& Coital ' 

Schroder Korea Fund 491 1996 97 Fidelity Japanese Values 416 94 95 96 97 Korea Lberaiisation Fund 718 ge ' ' .97 Jora Captel ■ 7W ' v ^ : ' B y,yVtl\V^''.V::'- : v-:;'Vr > »7' 

Korea-Europe Fund 504 Perpetual Japanese 423 Exmoor Dual Inc 835 IRPiDpscly ••‘V 

Tables show the result of investing £1,000 over different time periods. Trusts are ranked on 3-year performance. Warning: past performance is not a guide to future performance. For investment trust prices see main paper. 
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Fleming Cfaverhouse 

1188 

1525 

2338 

0 

42 

2.6 

Primadcna 

1654 

1886 

3648 

-3 

4<4 

1.5 

Fleming Japanese 

646 

690 

1486 

6 

5J> 

- 

Dartmoor 

1178 

1362 

1824 

-7 

67 

13.1 

Finsbury Trust 

1286 

1517 


7 

23 

2.1 

TR Technology (Units) 

1228 

1565 

- 

1 

33 

0.9 

GT Japan 

722 

682 

1225 

7 

S3 

1.1 

City Merchants High Yield 

1287 

1349 

2477 

0 

23 

7.8 

Mercury Keystone 

1048 

1514 

2563 

5 

44) 

2.6 

Electric and General 

1110 

1421 

2447 

7 

32 

1.8 

Edinburgh Japan 

612 

661 

- 

13 

63 

- 

Gartmore Scotland (Units) 

1151 

1282 

1670 

- 

2.7 

22 

Malvern UK Index 

1196 

1479 


1 

3.7 

3.5 

RfT Capital Partners 

1061 

1413 

2971 

19 

3.7 

0.8 

Bailie Gifford Japan 

640 

635 

1091 

10 

S3 

- 

Glasgow Income 

1248 

1225 

1814 

9 

33 

63 

Finsbury Growth 

1170 

1443 

2458 

7 

23 

2.6 

English & Scottish 

1000 

1359 

2283 

10 

4A 

2.5 

HTR Japanese Smaller Cos 

576 

576 

- 

9 

6.6 

- 

TR High Income 

1046 

1182 

1817 

8 

4A 

6.1 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1298 

1336 

2351 

- 

33 

3.4 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1071 

1253 

2205 

- 

3.7 

1.6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

612 

564 

1166 

- 

6.1 

0.7 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1169 

1126 

1796 

- 

4.7 
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■ UK Capital Growth 






■ International General 






■ Far East exc Japan, General 




■ Split - Capital 







Kleinwort 2nd Endowment Policy 

1171 

1530 

7 

-4 

54) 

- 

Personal Assets 

1176 

1597 

2612 

- 

23 

2.1 

TR Pacific 

876 

1228 

2388 

5 

7 A 

0.3 

Mcrrcap 

1361 

1866 

4789 

-4 

43 

- 

KJeinwort Endowment Policy 

1062 

1336 

- 

1 

32 

- 

Scottish Mortgage 

1078 

1381 

2259 

13 

32 

2.0 

Pacific Horizon 

846 

1177 

2108 

10 

Sj4 

0.7 

Rights & Issues Cap 

1257 

1803 

3468 

T4 

53 

. 2-0 

Ivory & Sime ISIS 

1353 

1317 

- 

21 

43 

- 

Law Debenture Corporation 

929 

1371 

2376 

-6 

3 3 

3.0 

Scottish Asian 

857 

1082 

2704 

3 

72 

- 

Jos Holdings Cap 

1188 

1540 

- 

55 

42 

- 

Welsh Industrial 

971 

1214 

2583 

26 

42 

5.0 

Scottish Investment 

1059 

1354 

1940 

15 

3.1 

2.5 

Govett Asian Smaller Cos 

1062 

1065 

- 

14 

63 

0.3 

Tor Cap 

1201 

1501 

2878 

25 

33 

04 

Broadgate 

1014 

1141 

- 

11 

33 

1.7 

Scottish Eastern 

1089 

1351 

2147 

14 

3.7 

2.1 

Abtrust New Dawn 

859 

964 

2161 

14 

5A 

0.6 

Derby Cap . 

1246 

1475 

2604 
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- 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1103 

1276 

2271 

- 
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2.4 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1066 

1308 

2104 

- 

3J3 

2.6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

847 

1011 

2148 

- 

6A 

03 

SECTOR AVERAGE • 

1223 

1201 

2372 
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■ Smaller Companies 
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■ North America 







■ Far East exc Japan, Single Country 


■ Split - Inc & Residual Cap Shares 



INVESCO English & Inti 

1229 

1911 

6475 

3 

5 A 
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North Atlantic Smaller Cos 

1097 

1545 

3704 

6 

42 

- 

New Zeeland 

944 

1246 

3163 

-2 

43 

1.7 

TR Technology B 

1677 

2627 14378 

12 

92 

3.6 

Henderson Strata 

1143 

1762 

3095 

-5 

4A 

08 

American Opportunity 

969 

1420 

2067 

9 

43 

- 

Fust Philippine 

1032 

1155 

3387 

11 

63 

- 

SR Pan -European 

1555 

1631 

- 

12 

73 

1.7 

Gartmore Smaller Companies 

1352 

1696 


3 

4.1 

2.0 

American 

1108 

1367 

2085 

13 

4.6 

2.0 

Abtrust New Thai 

620 

922 

1827 

13 

5.7 

1.5 

Henderson EuroTrust 

1223 

1603 

- 

16 

S3 

1.7 

Ivory & SI me UK Smafler Cos 

1253 
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2340 

15 

S3 

2-1 

Fleming American 

1290 

1345 

2139 

12 

4 2 

0.8 

Edinburgh Java 
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21 

8.0 

- 
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1064 

1316 

- 

6 
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2.0 

NatWest Smaller Companies 

1251 

1552 

2276 

4 

5.1 

2.3 

US Smaller Companies 

961 

1255 

1707 

14 
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- 

Siam Selective Growth 

531 

572 

1416 

24 

6.5 

0.5 

Fleming Income & Capital 

1256 

1234 

- 

18 

4.7 

8.1 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1112 

1234 

2251 

- 

43 

2.1 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1020 

1289 

2340 

- 

43 

1.4 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

671 

720 

1690 

- 

6L8 

03 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1280 

1181 

3119 

- 
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■ UK Income Growth 






■ Continental Europe 






■ Emerging Markets 






■ Split - Income 







Value and Income 

1202 

1460. 

3085 

-7 

3.1 

3-8 

TR European Growth 

1442 

2032 

4018 

0 

43 

2.6 

Baring Emerging Europe 

1569 

1418 

- 

13 

11.7 

- 

Rights & Issues Inc 

1321 

1875 

3140 

_ 

3.7 

4.7 

TR City of London 

1146 

1421 

2251 

1 

3.7 

43 

Henderson EuroTrust (Units) 

1216 

1525 

- 

5 

43 

13 

Templeton Emerging Markets 

1018 

1150 

2197 

3 

6.1 

0.8 

Derby Inc 

1344 

1580 

1513 

. 

a7 

19.4 

Investors Capital Units 

1195 
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1995 

13 

33 

43 

Gartmore European 

1114 

1509 

2776 

3 

33 

0.9 

Beta Global Emerging Markets 

1231 

1014 

1673 

9 
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- 

MCTTlnc 

1358 

1535 
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_ 

23 

10:9 

Morgan Grenfefl Equity Income 

1039 

1262 
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4 

33 

4.3 

Fidelity European Values 
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2696 

1 

43 

0.3 

Govett Emerging Markets 
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- 

15 

63 

0.3 

Jove Inc 

1446 

1476 
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- 

3 j 0 

11.3 
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4.7 

Abtrust European Index 

1098 
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23 

1.3 
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- 
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3.7 
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- 
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12 
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- 
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0.7 

SECTOR AVERAGE 
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-- 
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■ Venture and Devt Cap 
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■ Closed End Funds 






■ Split - Zero Dividend 
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1161 
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- 
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Scottish Value 
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6 

32 
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_ 

Dunedin Enterprise 
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Exeler Preferred Capital 
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. 
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SECTOR AVERAGE 
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■ Int Income Growth 
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Glossary 

Performance: Tables like these are fall 
of traps for the unwary. Trap 1: don’t 
expect them to teD yon which busts 
will do best in future - they are 
merely a historic record- Trap 2: don t 
make minnte comparisons of unit and 
investment trusts - the uni t trust 
figures take account of the spread 
between buying and selling P*** 8 ? 
Investment trust ones take mid-market 
prices in both cases- So comparisons 
flatter investment trusts. 


. .Volatility: Shows the absolute 
variability’ of a trust's performance. As 
a rule of thumb, the more volatile a 
fund’s progress, the higher the return 
Investors demand from it to 
compensate for the additional risk. 
Unusually volatile funds should be 
avoided by anyone investing over the 
short or medium term or those who 
cannot afford big losses. But investors 
who can afford to take a long-term 
view may want to have some high risk/ 
high reward trusts in their portfolio to 
spice It up. 


Yield: Even this has traps for the 
unwary. Most unit trusts charge their 
management expenses against income, 
so the yield is net of expenses. Bat a 
recent rule change means that trusts 
are allowed to charge some or all of 
their management expenses to capital, 
thus inflating the yield. Our managed 
funds pages identifies those trusts 
which charge to capital. Investment 
trusts used aD to charge expenses 
against income, but some now charge 
some against capital. 


Peps: Some, but not all, unit and 
investment trusts can be put into a 
general personal equity plan which 
shields investors against both income 
and capital gains tax. The Pep rules are 
that you can put £6.000 into a general 
Pep (and a further £3,000 into a single 
company Pep). To qualify for the full 
£6.000 general Pep allowance, a 
minimum of 50 per cent of a plan's 
assets must be held in European Union . 
shares or qualifying corporate bonds. A 
trust which has more overseas 
investment, but is still 50 per cent 
invested in shares. Is non-qualifying 
and limited to a Pep content of £1.500. 


Discount: Investment trust shar es 
traditionally sell for less than their, 
underlying asset value. The gap 
between the two is known as the 
discount. In the 1974 bear market, 
discounts were as wide as 45 per cent 
and although they have mainly 
narrowed to well under 10 per cent in 
recent years, they add an additional 
uncertainty to investment trust share 
price prospects. The sharp n a rrow i ng 
of the discount is another reason why 
investment trusts look better than 
unit trusts on longer-term 
comparisons. 


Split capital trusts: Caveat emptor. If 
you do not already know what they - . 
are, you would probably be-wiser to - 
avoid them. They are companies with 
more than one rfaw of share, capital 
The traditional variety is relatively • 
simple: income shares get all the 
income: capital shares get any capital 
growth over the life of the trust But 
nowadays splits are highly mmplirr - 
with several different types of security 
with differing rights, and aimed to 
satisfy different I n v e stment needs. 
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WORLD STOCK MARKETS 


Dow slips Bourses see mood swings after US data 
on jobs data ... 

figures, awaited aB week, hit Art 4 . TUBWOPEANSSttES So comer- Allibert coutin- fim ■ PffwMTOJfy over - NKrSMm wit 

, _ Treasuries and suggested a nw»«t— « teaa ulsp itjo jam tmn wo taco am ued to advance on broker r NKrl.64bn totaL 

W m W M V ■ W Anther fall in the Dow — r ^ upgrades, gaining FFr10.40 1 . ■' Y iBS&Sr '■ ■ ATHENS rcse nearly 

| I I . yesterday. FiseantadaBO wa g£»tw a3ta ziaw 2 mi 6 gmsi zikjs to FPrl90^0 for a two-day -- ~n iWBf V cent on better than nq 


AMERICAS 


Blue chips were relatively 
steady by midsession, in 
spite of some worrisome 
details in the figures on 
March employment levels; 
meanwhile, - technology 
shares staged a modest 
rebound from the deep losses 
they had seen since Febru- 
ary, writes Lisa Bra* ata r i in ‘ 
New York. 

Hie Dow Jones Indu s t ri al 
Average tumbled more thaw 
72 points just after the 
employment figures were . 
released, but began to 
recover almost immediately. 
At noon, the blue chip 
was off 36.63 at 6440.72 and 
the more broadly traded 
Standard & Poor's 500 lost 
LSI at 74&4L NYSE volume 
was heavy at 236m shares. 

Although the number of 
jobs created last month - 
175,000 - was below the 
median forecast of 198,000. 
there were big upward rari- 
sians to wage figures from. - 
January and February. Such 
hints at inflationary pres- 
sures In the economy led to 
speculation that the Federal 
Reserve might move aggre s -' 
srvely to tighten monetary 
policy on the heels of last 
week's rate increase. 

“Ifs.a relief rally that the 
numbers didn’t come in 
huge and there is some 
ambiguity about what's 


going happen to rates,” said 
Mr Anthony Conroy, head of 
equity trading at Bankers 
Trust. He added, however 
that “we’re still in a trading 
range until we get some 
more data”. ' 

Meanwhile the technology- 
rich Nasdaq composite 
bounced op 14.14 at l.227.9Q 
and the Pacific Stack 
Exchange technology index 
climbed 2.4 per cent. 

One factor holding back 
the Dow was a drop of $1% 
at $329% in IBM after an ana- 
lyst at Merrill Lynch low- 
ered the investment bank's 
intermediate-term rating on 
the company to neutral from 
buy. 

Elsewhere in the Dow, jp. 
Morgan lost $2% at $98% and 
General Motors shed $1%. at 
$58%. - 

TORONTO, bit by late sell- 
ing pressure on Thursday. ; 
continued to SBp lower. At 
the noon. nalmlaiHftn, the 300 
composite, index was off 
23.16 at 530B4O. 

Newbridge Networks led 
the tedmnlogy sector M^ier 
with a pin cf BS cents to 
C$4(UX), but the broad trend 
among ia*«Hwg stocks was 
downwards. Alcan Alumin- 
ium came .off 50 cents to 
C$4&20 and 1 Seagram lost 20 
cents to C$5L60. Golds were 
visibly unsettled. Banick . 
Gold shed 20 emits to 
C$82.75. 


The DS non-farm payroll 
figures, awaited all week, hit Aw* ■ 
Treasuries and suggested a 
Anther fall in the Dow nseEnnai 
yes t erday. RSEawtaM 

The European mood 

swung ftom cheerfulness in fcs&hmc 

thn T pmihy fn app riiw^tn n FI8E EOBtacfc 
In the ^temoon. . . . . 

FRANKFURT got a final 
kick in late trading as the at DM14 
Dow cut its earlier losses. DML9D b> 
The riny inHw came hg( *i f alflxohgh : 

frnrn an a ftwiwm high of recalfing t 

3,263.13 as bunds weakened, Mercedes 
bottomed at 3^09.45, but repair. 

eg S9 hirfiar at an Thh. PARIS 1 

indicated 3^35^5. tfiesessio; 

Turnover fell' from index ma 
DM12bn to DMlD2Sbn. Key 34! 

Wue chips were as volatile - after toad 
as the Itex itself. day of 2*41 

In dhemleals, BASF, which Thomsc 
rose 5 l 4 per cent on Tbms- heavy pro 
da y tn » riinttK rjf analytical French g 
a pprov a l, was down 45 pig that GEC 
with 20 minutes to trade, hut not bid fm 
ended 35 pfg higher at centstake 
DM63J25; Hoecbst, higher which cl 
profile until its recast' ded- FFr200 a 
sion hot to float off its phar- off FFrtiSl 
inaceuticals - business, FS^lflRSQ. 
em e rged fresn Ay ivmo . jj gnijft 
with a rise of DML55 or 24 thorn, the 
per cent to DMB5.10L . tenders 

Carmakos came bade to moved tz 
life, one day late, in response tteop.'Ihe 
to thdr good US sates fig- to FFr170 
axes, with BMW up DM2S-10 which hs 
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at DML289 and Daimler 
DMJL90 better af DM123^5 
althoo^i it said' that it was 
recelBnga nnmber of S-class 
Mercedes limousines for 
repair, 

PARK rounded off a vola- 
tile session with the CAC 40 
'todOs marginally ahead. It 

3.45 W ghw nt U^17,97 

after touching a- low for the 
day of 2,498.72. 

ThomsonrCSF ran into 
heavy profit-taking after the 
Fre nch government ruled 
that GEC of the .UK could' 
not hid for toe stale’s 58 per 
oent stake in the group. CSF, 
which climbed close to ' 
FFr200 a mtinfli ago, ended 
off FFr&50 or' &4 -pier cental 

thorn, the fee F/feach icqso^' 
tenders im the bidding^ ; 
moved tn opposite direo 


been in talks with GEC, 
gained FFr2 at FFrSSL 
. Strcog results lifted G6n- 
firale des Eaux by FFriS to 
FFr758. but the best 
earaings-driven per for mance 

wimfl fr m n Mjmk Tb glrin 

Say, the foods group. Its 
shares surged by FFr60 or 7 
per cent to FFr910. 

Motor stocks returned to 
favour. Renault gained 
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moved tn cvpc^fte direo* FT2J0 to FFrl3L80 and P^tg- 
tjons- *Ibe former fWI FFr240 eat put on FFr3 at. FFr601 
to 7Fxl7D.4b whKe_ Alcalpir foDtnring news of modest 
whidi dbdoeed it' had* redundancies. VjJeo, 


components group, rose 
FFrL30 to FPM6&S0 on news 
of solid first ’quarter sales. 

Sommer-AIIibert contin- 
ued to advance on broker 
upgrades, gaining FFr10.40 
to FFrl90^0 for a two-day 

im p mu nmawt of mom 

10 pe rcent . 

AMSTERDAM managed to 
ding to the upside, helped 
by a burst of ac tivity among 
publishers where takeover 
talk appeared to resurface. 
Wo Iters Kluwer jumped 
FI 9.50 or 4.4 per cent to 
FI 227.80 and Elsevier and 
VNU gained 50 cents to FI 30 
and 60 cents to FI 3&60 
respectively. US selling was 
said to have sparked a FI 3.10 
decline to F13ZL1D at Royal 
Dutch. At the dose the AEX 
index was 6.32 higher at 
70&43. 

ZURICH'S SMI index ended 
7.6 higher at 4,471.5, after a 
day’s high of a , sin ft. Among 
the winners the speciality 
chemicals group, Clariant, 
put on SFttl at SPT694; it 
said that 1996 group net prof- 
its had increased by 29 per 
cent. 

Swissair fell SFrl to 
SFri.229. After toe dose the 
airline’s holding company, 
SAirGroup,, reported a 
SFr497tn grodp loss for 1906, 
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cent stake ?to the Belgian 
canter. Sebena. 

MILAN added 74 to 11^83 
on the Mfiteel real-time 
index. Sete$ed financials 
continued tn rally modestly, 
with Genoa® adding LiSl to 
L39300. Fiat improved L83 to 
LB^tSO. 

OSLO aojk dominated by 
Wnanri>it Sqhaard that 
Fakus Bankwould be taken 
over by a fcrelgn intruder, 
and the Ajsres climbed 
NKhLSO ar sSB per cent to 
NKr64^R afjfiough the bank 
ttseff dentefphe rumours. 

The totaLftadex rose just 
106 to UBfM. With FokUS. 
trade to ibtetosurer, store- 


pariiafiy due -to toe coazqdeto ' trade to tbig-tosura', Store- 
writedown of its 494> per brend. toe qtfa - tga ge leader. 


BN bank, and Christiania 
Bank accounted for more 
than half of the day’s turn- 
over - NfKr864m within a 
NKrl.64bn totaL 

ATHENS rase nearly 2 per 
cent on better than expected 
Inflation news, the general 
index climbing 26.63 to 
1,395.69, up by just under 50 
per cent this year. 

However, the state- 
controlled telecommunica- 
tions monopoly, OTE, which 
had been tracking the mar- 
ket in 1997. took a rest in 
relative terms, rising Dr50 to 
DriUOD. The Greek socialist 
government said yesterday 
that the expected further pri- 
vatisation of OTE would 
take place in June with a 
Anther 10.7 per cent of its 
capital to be floated, fol- 
lowed by a lights isaue 
within the subsequent 15 
days. 

VIENNA saw lower profits 
and a dividend cut from VA 
Stahl, and left the steelma- 
ker down Schl4£5 or 3.1 par 
cent at SchtfiO. 

However, it saw a similar 
gain in the fibre maker, 
Lenzlng. up Schl8 at SChfilS, 
and the ATX Index ended 
only slightly lower, off 1.09 
at 1467m 

Written and edited by WWheri 


Economic, financial sector concerns hit Tokyo 


Telebras lifts Sao Paulo 


SAO PAULO rose strongly 
on Tie wii nf a tariff increase 
for the telecams sector. At 
midsession, . the Bovespa 
index was- 267 higher at 
9£69, a gain of almost 3 per 
cent 

Dealers said that volume 
was hea vy, with the buyers 
piling into Telebras which 
moved up strongly from the 
opening belL Shares in the 
telecoms leader ended the 
mnming session with a g a i n 
of 4.60 reals or 4 per cent at 
119.70 reals. 

SANTIAGO, buoyed by 
talk of an interest rate 
reduction and continued 


Speculation Hm* lEnHftga tf» 
power giant, can produce 
strong first quarter earnings, 
also moved ahead- At Thfri- 
sessden, the IPSA iiidex was 
up L02 or nearly 1 per .cent 
at UB.ia 

MEXICO CITY followed 
Wall Street lower at the. 
opening, but recovered 
quickly on bsrgaih hunting. 
Although volume was an toe 
low side, dealers said that 
there had been “some fairly 
aggressive bottom, fishing” 
by investors. 

At midsesszon, the IPC 
index had put on 1927 or 05 
per cart at 3.760.57. 


; ASIA PACIFIC 


Fresh concerns about the 
Japanese economy and per- 
sistent problems i n the 
financial sector took TOKYO 
down by L5 per cent, writes 
Owen Robin s on. 

The Nikkei 225 average fell 
268.72 to 17^6049 after mov- 
ing between 17,765.88 and 
18436RL Some blue chips, 
however, climbed ■ on the dol- . 
laris advance agaipst toe* 
yen, hi g hli ghting toe diver- 
gence between intemation- 
aEy competitive sectors and^ 
domestic demand-oriented' 
stocks such as banks and" 
cans t nma op cntnpflnips 

Volume swelled from 420m 
shares to ah estimated 462m. 
Declines led. advances by 749 
to 326 with 1© hnchanged. 

The Topix index of all 
flrstsec^on. stocks fell 1088 
to L8®32 and the capital- 
weighted Nikkei 300 was off 
243 at 26L23. . 


Financials continued to 
softer frmn concerns about 
restructuring pi»n* at Nip- 
port Credit Bank, and reposts 
that leading commercial 
banks were revising down 
their p«mtnpq forecasts for 
tbs business year ended 
lfar nh 31- 

^NCB MI a Anther Y15 to 
TUB, as investors showed 
their doubts about the 
bank’s repor t ed phm to flnwt 
new shares at levels below 
market prices to help 
increase its capital Dai-IcW 
. Kangyo Bank fell Y60 to 
V TSMO and Rank .of Takyo- 
MitsuMshf Y40to YL88a 
- Construction stocks 
retreated an rqiarts that the 
four main general contrao- 
tors had incurred a com- 
hined.YZObn in latent losses 
an their equity portfolios for 
the year to March 3L Ka jima 
fell Y39- to Y536, Obayashi 
Y19 to Y696, Shimizu Y10 to 
YB14 and Taisei Y5 to Y446. 
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Blue-chip electricals' con- 
tinued their recent advance. 
Sony added YL60 to ’ Y8.940. 
TDK Y90 to Y8.890 and 
Tokyo Electron Y220 to 
Y4.600. Other blue-chip 
exporters were t mixed. 
Honda rose Y80 to . Y3.690, 
but Toyota Ml YI0 to Y8,160 
and Canon Y30 to Y2.790. 

In Osaka, the OSE a verage 
fen 8334 to 19,18930, volume 
dwindling to 133m shares, 
while in London the ISE/ 
Nikkei 50 index rose 431 to 
1.44935. . 

HONG KONG rose 13 per 
cent, and put toe gain down 


to a ti*»htrift*i rebound. Bro- 
kers said tiie market was a 
little oversold and that many 
investors were staying on 
tH» in advance of 

yesterday’s US eanpfoyment 
data. The Hang Seng hwiax 
rose 149.42 to 1230439, but 
turnover was down from 
HKfaaMm in HIE f i Qlhn Big 

- gHfrut were seen in anfem- 
erates. where Wharf Hold- 
ings rose HK$1 to HK$29.75, 
and in pr op e rties, where 
Cheung Kcmg put on hk$i 
at HK36430. 

SEOUL racked up p»<"« in 
shipbuilders, on news that 
industry orders for the first 
quarter of this year had 
leapt by 166.7 from a year 
earlier, and in petro- 
chemicals as investors reck- 
oned that the sector would 
b enefit from a fire, and ti re 
resulting suspension of a 
polyethylene plant, to Japan. 

The composite index rose 
8.68 to 687.42. In shipbufld 
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LONDON 


UK stocks make progress despite US fall 


ez'Mm 


MARKET REPORT 


By Stew Thompson, 

UK Stock Market Editor 


There was more drama far the 
London equity market yesterday 
as a confident opening was 
endangered by a sharp Bell-off on 
Wall Street after the latest 
economic news from the US. 

But Loudon managed to ride 
out what proved to be only a 
t em por a ry storm induced by the 
economic news, which included 
the March non-farm payroll 
report and details of average 
hourly eandngs for that month. 

A figure of 175,000 Jobs created 
anting March Mwg in at the low 


end of market expectations, 
which had been as high as 
200,000, while the 0.4 per cent 
increase in average hourly earn- 
ings was in hue with forecasts. 1 

In the event. Wall Street 
plunged almost so points as the 
market sifted through the details, 
burdened by & 24-tick retreat In 
the US long bond. 

Sentiment began to recover, 
however, p^id London, which had 
seen an earlier gain of 3S.0 whit- 
tled down to one of 7.4- shortly 
after the economic new* flashed 
up on the trading screens, 
quickly stabilised and closed the, 
session in good heart 

The FTSE 100 index ended the 
day a net 22.0 higher at 4£3GL6. 


Other indices were similarly sup- 
ported towards the close, after 
absorbing a.botrt of profit-taking 


' 'induced by, the US. The FTSE 250 
finished.. 102 firmer at 4,514£, 
after 1 touching a session high of 
4.520.9. The Small Cap index 
ignored the minute by minute 
action associated with the lead- 
ers, and held on to its session- 
high, closing up 2A at 2J82-3. . 

Dealers said Wall Street's reac- 
tion to what wore seen as rela- 
tively good numbers was a sur- 
prise. albeit one that did correct 
itself in quick time. 

“It’s a symptom of the current 
highly nervous state of global 
markets,” said the head of sales 
trading at one of the big Euro- 


pean investment houses. “We’re 
in a game of extremes and who’s 
to say which way Wall Street wQl 

ftnlah up?” 

After a difficult week, which 
has seen all European markets 
come under severe pressure, 
mostly caused by persistent con- 
cerns about the course of interest 
rates o n both aides of the Atlan- 
tic, the FTSE 100 has fallen 76J3, 
or LS per cent, while the FT® 
250 is off 614 or L3 per cant and 
the Small Cap SL4, or L4 per cent. 

London’s resilience yesterday, 
in tiie face of the Dow's slide, 
was prompted partly by a reso- 
lute performance from gilts, 
which were always in good heart 
and finished the day up around 8 


to 10 ticks, after a slight mid- 
aftarnoon setback. 

The gilt showing was all the 
more impressive alter the latest 
warning from Mr Eddie George, 
the governor of the Bank of 
England, that domestic spending 
and earntnga were growing rap-, 
idly. 

Turnover, very -subdued after 
t jw Eagter-affocte d break, (www 
out at an unremarkable 779.7m 
shares, split fairly evenly 
between FTSE 100 and other 
stocks. The day's big movers 
Included the utilities, which 
made further rapid progress on 
the basis that the bad news in 
the sector has already been 
priced in. 
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Derivatives survived an 
anxious midday moment to 
end the day unruffled by 
slightly conflicting US data. 

The contract for June 
delivery started at 4,253 and 
moved steadily higher 
throughout the morning and 
hit a peak of 4,278 around 
the time that the US 
employment figures were 
released. 

With the headline figure 
stightfy. below forecasts 
and hjhting. at a cpoling of 
inflattonary pressures, there 


was a^oDective sight of 
relief. Then, stra t egis ts 
pointed out that the hourly 
wage rates were up by their 
highest amount since 1990 
and the June contract 
turned the corner to end the 
day unchanged. 

Options turnover dwindled 
back to the pitiful levels 
seen just after Easter, with 
overall volume of 23.700 
contracts and only three 
stock options - BP, Reuters 
and Tarmac - trading more 
than 1,000 contracts. 
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B-Borneo 
on the 
rack 


■ FT8E. 100 PKHEX HITUBE8 QJFFE) 825 per tui Index point (APT) 

Open Sett price Choige hBgh Law EaL vd Open EnL 
Jun 42534 *2350 ' +110 4Z7B4 42314 15623 62787 

Sep - 427*4 ’ +164 0 24S6 

■ FTSE 28ff MMX FUTURES (UFFg EIQper Mlwta point ' 

Jun 45204 45244 +104 45204 4520.0 11 4850 
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Marathon runner Alan 
Gaynor most hope his per- 
formance at next Sunday's 
race does not completely 

mn+ffi fl- ptf ; of his wanpany , 

British Bomeo. . 

The chief executive had 
seen the price virtually dou- 
ble since the beginning of 
the year. Then, yesterday, 
they hit the exhaustion wall 
awri crumpled ahnost 10 per 
cent. Starting the day within 
a fraction of their aH-tbne 
High, tiie shares dosed 148% 
down at £lA91V4p 

Selling sprang from the odl 
exploration and production 
group's amnnnnrOTignfc that 
there was some inferior 
quality oil coming out of one 
of its exploration wells in 
tiie Gulf of Mexico. 

And, having seen the stock 
gush upwards in a straight 
line for so long, bears wel- 
comed. the chance to give it a 
manUnp 

Merrill Lynch was one bro- 
ker that must have felt their 
view of the stock had been 
justified. Earlier in the week, 
the US house said that, 
while Borneo's exploration 
portfolio had the ability to 
add significantly to reserves, 
“we believe the current 92 
per cent premium to our 
758p NAV estimate already 
reflects this”. 

However, HSBC James 
Capel continues to argue 
that the stock deserves its 
premium rating- Analyst Mr 
NeQ Perry commented: “Bor- 
neo is at the beginning of 
the most aggressiv e explora- 
tion. programme in its. Us*, 
tin? in the mbst exciting 
exploration province in the 
world. " 

Engineering group Siebe 
bucked the strong market 
trend after a broker weighed 
in with a bearish note and 
change of recommendation. 

The shares fell 7% to 
986%p as the market 


responded to a change of 
recommendation from Nat- 
West Securities which 
advised clients to "reduce" 
holdings, having previously 
rated tiie stock a “hold". 

The broker said: "Whilst 
Siebe has delivered excep- 
tional . returns to share- 
holders over recent years, 
we believe that a narrowing 
competitive lead and slowing 
market growth for Foxboro 
(Its factory controls division) 
will cause growth rates to 
fialL Organic top-line growth 
is likely to struggle to meet 
management targets, and 
with margins at an ah time 
high, eps (earnings per 
share) could fell to around 10 
per cent beyond March." 
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Rolls-Royce boosted 

News from Rolls-Royce 
that Delta Air Lines has cho- 
sen Rolls-Royce Trent 892 
engines to power its new 
Boeing 777-200 aircraft 
cheered the market Delta is 
the the first US carrier to 
select the Trent 800 for the 

Boeing 777. 

The shares appreciated 8 
to 245p, making thmm (me of 
the best performers in the 
FTSE 100 yesterday. How- 
ever, volume at 3-9m was 
modest 

Shares in Tomkins moved 
firmly ahead, closing 5 up at 
274p on talk that SBC War- 
burg set a 3i6p a share 
target price for the stock, to 
be achieved within the year. 

Drew Scientific continued 
its recent strong run with a 
gain of 32 % to 19Sp an the 
back of company presenta- 
tions. However, Wise Speke, 
the company’s broker, was 
apparently trying to take 
same of the excess beat out 
of the share price yesterday. 

Healthcare group Tepnel 
Life jumped 16 to : 76%P tor 
optimism over company 
prospects. Mr Anthony War- 
burton, the finance director, 
said there was “every possi- 
bility" that the company 
would announce deals to 
market Its DNA-based diag- 
nostic test “in the next few 
weeks". The prototype of the 
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test was delivered in Decem- 
ber and the market launch is 
expected next year. 

Lasmo dipped 6 to 2X8%p 
after NatWest tamed more 
cautious on the oil mcplora- 
tton and production stocks. 
There was additional pres- 
sure from weaker crude oil 
prices. 

NatWest changed its 
recommendation on Lasmo 
to “reduce” freon "add". It 
also turned neutral on Cairn 
Energy, which eased to 584* 

National Westminster was 
t hff main xlser in the bank- 
ing sector as the shares - 
having fallen almost 2Q per 
cent since mid-February - 
bounced 14% to 689%p in 
response to a' stirangperfray 
mance in US banks. 

Abbey National, on which 
Merrill Lynch has recently 
repeated its “accumulate" 
rating; added 14 at to 742p, 
while Barclays rose 16% to 
£10j29p, and HSBC 22V. to 
£l<U7p- 

In the retail sector, the 


hamper producer Ffcrepak 
gained 2tt to 482Kp. white’ 
Kwik Save fell VA to SOlp. 
Morrison lost VA to lMftp. . - 

Safeway - stiff batftfog in 
NatWest . Securities* view 
that the stock is underval- 
ued- put on a farther &K to 
363V,p. Tesco was up 8 to 
350p ahead CC pod Tuesdays 
preliminary figures. " Marks 
and Spencer glltied '2 Eb 
«2%p. 

In transport BAA ptitCii l 
to S04p, British Airways Wilt. 
5 to 632*4p, PAO rose 3 to 
63Qp and Trafftcmuter con- 
tinued a run. of lacreases 
started earlier this week, 
putting' on a further 7ft to 
332ft p. 

Shares in IMI Jumped 18ft 
to 400ftp as the market cele- 
brated the group's acquiM- 
tion of TA Hydronics, 
announced an Thnred^; • 

Panmnre. - Gordon, . 'ffie 
stockbroker;- rated “the 
shares a buy and added £2m 
to its 1997 forecast rajsing it 
to £iSSm and tQ^praded its 
following year' estimate by 
£5m to £l7atn, • 

. There was itiso' talk in the 
market that CUzepaive is to 
host a conference for the 
company on Tuesday. 
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COMPANIES AND FINANCE 



to axe dividends 


By Tim Burt 


LucasVarity, the Anglo-US 
engineering group, has 
revised plans to replace divi- 
dends with a r olling pro- 
gramme of share tray-backs 
after pressure from same of 
its Largest UK investors. 
Incas would have been the 
first company to scrap divi- 
dends as a matter of princi- 
ple had it carried out the 
plans. 

However, Institutional 


shareholders in LucasVarity, 
one of the world's largest 
manufacturers of automotive 
components, told company 
offi rials they would oppose 
the scrapping of dividends 
attognttwr. 

Several tax-exempt pen- 
sion funds have ' also 
expressed concern at the loss 
of tax credits available an 
UK dividend payments, and 
warned they could be in 
breach of thei r investment 

rules by holding a daVff in a 


non-dividend paying com- 
pany. 

That has helped persuade 
LucasVarity - formed by 
last year's S3.2bn merger of 
Lucas tndrtgfrfAw aod Varity 
Corporation of the US - to 
adapt its proposals to 
include a combined share 
buy-back' and dividend pay- 
out. . 

La the first such move by a 
UK-quoted company, it Is 
understood to be considering 
a pro gramme of buy-backs 


funded by profits earned 
overseas, while simulta- 
neously offering sharehold- 
ers a dividend on profits 
made In the UK. 

That dividend, however, 
would be funded only from 
profits made by Perkins. 
Verity’s UK diesel engine 
subsidiary. By- doing. M, the 
company could use any 
remaining UK profits to off- 
set the £9Qm of unrelieved 
advance corporation tax 
which it inherited from 


Lucas Industries. 

The proposal is expected 
to be put to the LucasVarity 
board next week. -If it 
approves the scheme. Indus- 
try analysts expect the 7p 
annual dividend paid by 
Luos Industries to fall to 
about 8p-4p. That would 
leave about £60m-£70m Of 
LucasVarity ’a estimated 
profits available for a buy- 
batik. 

Unlike most buy-backs, 
LucasVarity^ could be tax 


free because the likely repur- 
chase price - thought to be 
around 2Q0p - would be 
below the nominal 2S5p 
value of LucasVarlty’s 
shares. Such buy-backs are 
favoured by the group's 
investors in the US, where 

share repurchases are more 
tax efficient than dividend 
payments. 

LucasVarity shares rose 4p 
to 196p yesterday. 


See Lex 


Internet 
personnel 
service 
terminated 


By Raymond Snoddy 


Associated Newspapers, 
publisher of the Daily Mail, 

has closed down People- 
Hank, the UK Internet 
recruitment service it 
launched with a fanfare just 
over a year ago. 

PeopleBank launched a 
£lm advertising campaign 
to try to persuade at least 
290,000 potential employees 
to register, and it 

would pose an increasing 
threat to newspaper classi- 
fied recruitment advertis- 
ing. 

When it was' launched. Sir 
Bill Skfpton, PeopIeBank's 
managing director, said the 
plan was to start with 
recruitment advertising hut 
that it could be extended to 
houses and cars. 

The Associated acquisition 
was seen as a defensive mea- 
sure designed to protect its 
classified advertising in case 
revenues leaked away from 
newspapers to the Internet. 

Potential employees using 

PeopleBank paid nothing, 

but had to fill in a form 
about themselves. The infor- 
mation was entered in a 
database and potential 
employers could use the 
Internet and search soft- 
ware to produce a short-list 
of raTHtiilafaHL 

A fee of £10 was dunged 
to release CVs and £50 for 
the addresses of those to be 
called for Interview. . . 

Associated was saying 
little about the closure yes- 
terday other than confirm- 
ing that PeopleBank ceased 
trading on April 8, and that 
most of the staff, hag, 
given notice. 

PeopleBank managed to 
persuade 90,000 to register, 
and 1,800 employers used 
the system. 

It was never disclosed 
how mnch Associated pend 
for a majority stake in Peo- 
pleBank and it Is not known 
how much the company lost. 

The decision to dose Peo- 
pleBank was taken after a 
review of Associated’s Inter- 
net interests and a. decision 
to concentrate on those 
which were “content" 
related. 

It seems surprising that 
Associated should have 
given np on the vaiture in 
such a short time, and this 
may suggest that finan c ia l 
performance was mnch 
worse than expected. 
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room only on top 


Simoman on 
the busmakers’ 
battlefield 


W hen the world's 
second biggest 
busmaker ««v« a 
minno w from outride its 
industry to take most of the 
shares in a joint vent u re to 
develop new production 
technology, it is a sign either 
of desperation or that some- 
thing serious is' happening in 
its business. . 

Ufr BjOm Tj»nggr«n 

executive of Volvo's bus sub- 
sidiary. which last month 
form ed the venture with 
TWR, the UK engineering 
g ro u p , says he isn’t desper- 
ate. But he seems to be ret 

ishtwg flip t nmrih i mali e u i he 

believes Is about to sweep 
th» industry. 

With gross overcapacity, 
fewer customers and poor 
profitability, hardly, any. of 
ftp world’s big bus manufac- 
turers are making money. . 
Volvo's bus operation can atr 
least riaim to be profitable:- 
operating profits last year 
were SKr331m (£26m) on 
sales of SKr&Sfah. 

By contrast, .Mercedes- 
Benz’s bus division, which 
built about 12,000 vehicles 
last year compared with Vol- 
vo's 7,400, has accumulated 
losses for years. So, proba- 
bly, have the smaller bus 
arms of track nuanu foctm >jt * 
such as Renault, Fiat's Iveco 
subsidiary and MAN, accord- 
ing to Mr Laras on. 

“Bus manufacturers will 
have to cut costs in away 
never seen before. Only a 
few global producers wQl 
survive," he predicts. 

The reasons are the con- 
flicting trends shaping the 
world bus business. In devel- 
oped countries,, shrinking 
public budgets, privatisation., 
aafl-dpregnlatinn hav&trans^ 
formed the jpassenger bus 
industry from a staid busi- 
ness, driven by relatively 
small municipal operators, 
into a competitive .world dic- 
tated by expanding and. 
increasingly international 
private companies. 

While public investment in 
buses has fallen, privatisa- 
tion and deregulation have 
created a new breed of oper- 
ator. Companies such as 
Stagecoach and First Bus in 
the UK, and Lixuebus in Swe- 
den, now place huge orders, 
but have different demands 
from the . public-sector 
groups they swallowed up. 

Rather -pie 

batches of vehicles, virtually 
tailor-made to the require- 
ments of individual rnuniri- 
palittes, the newcomers want 
mere standardised products. 
“We want to punch them out 



in Mg units of 500-600," says 
Mir Brian Souter, Stage- 
coach’s chairman. 

The bigger operators are 
also more commercially- 
minded than their predeces- 
sors. .- All expect keener 
prices for b i g ger orders. And 
many want to hand over 
non-essen t ial activities, such 
as finance or servicing, to 
suppliers so they can focus 
on their core b usiness. 

In the UK, privatisation 
has changed the shape of the 
industry. Scandinavia is 
starting to feel the impact 
after last year’s acquisition 
of Swedbus, the region's big- 
gest operator, by Stagecoach. 
France and Italy have yet to 
feel the. wind of change. 

By contrast, demand in 
the developing world is still 
fragmented. Operators’ 
requirements differ widely 
depending on location, mar- 
ket Conditions and even the 
condition of local roads. 

Most bus companies in 
developing countries prefer 
to buy a simple, inexpensive 
pIukwic which is than rant 


to a local coachbulldar far 
completion. Manufacturers 
must assemble their prod- 
ucts locally to respond to 
customers’ specific needs. 
Such requirements require a 
successful busmaker to be 
present in all the newiy-In-. 
dustrialising countries to 
exploit rising demand for 
public transport. 

Last September, Volvo 
took its first step towards 
meeting tire twin challenges 
of rationalisation and 
greater flexibility by moving 
some Swedish headquarters 
functions to four regional 
centres covering its main 
markets of ttw UK, continen- 
tal Europe and North and 
South America. 

Since then, the priority 
has been to pare manufac- 
turing costs in developed 
countries, such as the UK, 
where it has its biggest fac- 
tory, and to establish 
smaller assembly operations 
In the industria&ring world. . 

Volvo has been building 
buses for two decades in Bra- 
zfl, its second biggest mar- 


ket, and ham man recently 
added operations in Singa- 
pore and China. Future 
plum include Tndia , Pakistan 
and Indonesia. 

Mr Lazsson, argues that 
only busmaker* which <*n 

meet the requirements of the 
big operators of the devel- 
oped world and the more 
fragmented groups else- 
where will survive. 

Both Volvo and Scania, its 
Swedish rival, should flour- 
ish, as their small domestic 
market has forced them to 
develop internationally And 
Mercedes-Benz should sol- 
dier on fVmnlra to its riiw and 
strong presence in Brazil. 

But Mr Larsson is more 
sceptical about smaller com- 
panies such as Renault and 
Iveco, which are more depen- 
dent on their home markets. 
He expects the number of 
big busmakexs to to 

no more than three or four 
from double that today 
through mergers and joint 
ventures. 

Volvo, he believes, will be 
cme of thedrfvers. 


Rank adds 
voice 
against 
Clubs bid 


By 

nanaahlrhu. 


The Rank Cfroop ia among a 
«mmW of conponiai apply- 
ing p ressur e on the Office of 
Fair Trading to Mode the 
ZiaZm hostile bid by London 
Cain, the UK casinos 
group, for Capital Cocpcr a - 


London Ctnbs, with serai 
casinos In the capital, 

l t »l i u H^ fti BW» [ fct «*p to 

49 par cant of fits drop - the 

— to -Qie £L7bn mar- 

ket- Capital’s two casinos - 
Crockfords and the Colony 
Club - have slightly lass 
than 25 per ce nt 

Rank, the UK's largest 

casino operator with 81, is 
believed to have told the 
OFT it would be w r ong for 
i.nwd on Chibs to m»h np 
with about two-thirds of the 
London market. -Bat it Is 
also believed to have sugg- 
ested that one way round 
flu monopoly issue would 
be for f3nT« to dis- 

pose of some off its casinos. 

Rank, which has four casi- 
nos in London, is looking to 

In nUHS m a i- fc ** 

area in which it specialises. 
Ty m ilnn Chiba* ifa nwtwfc i* 
Golden Nugget casino on 
London’s busy Shaftesbury 
Avenne would fit its 
operations. Rank oper a te s 
the PpemT kpfc riie i wwl, but 
is not Int erest e d in acquir- 
ing more top-end latlirt s 

The OFT submitted its 
recommendation to the 
Department of Trade and 
Industry this week. The. DTI 
has until April 14 to deter- 
mine whether to make a 
referral to the Monopolies 
and Mergers Cou unt s sion 

London Clubs has said 
that its 47-for-lOO aD-paper 
Md for Capital wDl lapse if a 
referral is made. 

Analysts are divided 
about the likelihood of a 
referral, which can be trig- 
gered if a me r g ed 
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ends UP with more than 25 
per cent of a market 
Much depends on the defi- 
nition of the market. A 
merger would gtve L ondon 
Clubs most at the London 
drop but a hilhdiHy of its 
casinos - 9 out of 2L 
Rank, which would not 
comment yesterday, is not 
the only company which 
hopes to carve up the spans 
from the proposed takeover. 
Ladbroke, the batting and 
hotels group, wants a fifth 
London casino, preferably in 
Mayfair where it is absent. 
It is bettered to be ke epi ng 
toe threat of entering the 
bidding alive to put pres- 
sure on London dubs to 
cede the Cokmy Chib. 

- London Chibs has.argned 
that the Md is not against 
the UK public interest As 
members’ dobs, casinos are 
not open to the general pub- 
lic and more than 80 per 
cent of memb e r s in London 
are from overseas. It has 
also argued that pricing 
issues are not Involved 
because toe odds are regu- 
lated by the Gaming Board. 


NEWS DIGEST 


Break for the 
Border expands 


Break for toe Border, which yesterday launched a £3m 
rights fawny fa preparing to treble its themed restaurant 
chain in three years. 

Despite fha brand’s 10-year history, there are just three 
Break for toe Border restaurants in London and Dublin, 
themed cm rock music and Tex-Mex food. 

The grotto, which also runs live music venues and an 
event catering business, had decided to build up the 
brand n&or the failure of an experiment with another 
theme. Hotel at the Moon. 

Mr Robert Gunfark. chairman, said last July’s reopen- 
tag of the&xfoond Ctrcas Break for the Border, with a late 
night tkaepe- bad proved "successful beyond our wildest 
dreams’*. 

The g ra d e, which floated in May 1S83 at 48p, is issuing 
MBa Mawme tm a l-for-4 basis at Sip, against yester- 
day's doaaof 54%p. Of the proceeds. £1.7m will be used to 
reduce bonpwings to £7m. with the balance earmarked 
for anotbariBreek for the Border. Mr Qunlack said further 
wpansksytotto provincial UK ctoas would be funded by 
cash floNFSnd possible disposals. 

Ifae re atoa a t ant busine s s es accounted fix £i&Sm of total 
sales of min fast year. The music venues, which Include 
Dublin’s Grtety Theatre and Loudon’s Brlxton Academy, 
oraitributeg fHLSm. 

The righlp *M«e fa fully underwritten by Charterhouse 
TUney. . v r; David Blackwell 


Iittl 



legal action 



, tire US ftMihkw designer, fa nwny fagal 
Liftiewoods, the private UK retail group, 
sale of counterfeit clothing. 

which will emeu its first shop in the UK 
filed the action against Littlewoods Ware- 
High Court fast month, tt said tire mail 
had "refused to give undertakings pertain- 
ing to tbbjfefe of counterfeit Tommy HUflger garments’. 

Littlewoods said yesterday it was ’a little perplexed” by 
the actiogyyhich it would defend vigorously. The group 
Kmt add ‘Stemny Hllfiger nothing through «yn» cata- 
logues. B# tire supplier had given assurances that the 
goods wore Tommy Hllfiger. David Blackwell 

c 

Flying Flowers blooming 

Mr Watts; Roifomtth chub-man of Flying Flowers, the 
Jersey-based mail order and retail services g roup, told the 
«wm»> M e etin g that spring ardors were "substantially 
ahead of last year*’. 

A good atart had been made to the current year with 
prefits QqjtprgBt for both Vafantine’s day and Mothering 
Sunday, ha said. The group was looking for a second site 
in Jereey < for extra glasshouse space for the anticipated 
lead of demand next year and beyond. The shares rose 
17p to 27&ip. 


Queensborough pays dividend 


Queensborough Holdings, the acquisitive UK leisure ser- 
vices op era tor, yesterd a y annminngd a mniflim dividend 
ami its first move into the black. 

The mmpnwy , which now claim* to be the third largest 
caravan park operator in the UK with more than 3,000 
pitches, saw sales rise from £4J£m to £303m and the 
pre-tax Una come in at £3.59m, against losses of 
£S96JXXL 


Rap declines to £690,000 


Rap tamp suffered a 40 per cent decline in full-year 
pre-tax profits as the UK distributor of rubber and plastic 
consumables continued to experience difficulties at the 
Burnley operations of Welpac. 

Itae Welpac companies, acquired in August 1995, helped 
Hit t u rnover to £32.6m (£27 An) but operating profits on 
continuing operations dropped to £3-21m (£l.53m). The 
pre-tax line came out at £690,000 (£L14m). 

Mr David Emmett, chairman, said losses from the Bum- 
ley site had decreased as the year progressed and Ander- 
son A Firuun had moved into profit 
Williams de Bros, the house broker, has cut its pre-tax 
forecast for this year from £L8m to about £lm. The shares 
slipped 2)4p to 41p. 


Chartwell £2.3m in red 


Ghartwefl International, which brokes deals between the 
UK and the former Soviet Union, yesterday unveiled 
"moat disappointing” results for the 15 months to Decem- 
ber SL 

Mr Campbell Dunford, chairman, said the pre-tax deficit 
of TO 31m had affected the capital base and liquidity 
position. Plans for a capital redaction and restructuring 
of the balance sheet were currently undo* discussion, ha 
added, and all goodwill from acquisitions will be written 
o tt. 

The outcome, on turnover of £5. 78m, was struck after 
an exceptional bad debt of £654.000 relating to the Kyrgiz 
Antimony Combine. Losses per share emerged at 2ip. 


CAPITAL AND REGIONAL Properties has agreed to 
acquire the 75.1 per cent interest in Lanham It does not 
already own for £&2m In shares and cash. Lanham is a 
specialist in the out-of-town retail in ve stm ent market and 


in retail warehouse and leisure property development 
Capital is also acquiring for gLlxa tiie minority sharehold- 
ings in two subs i d ia r ies. 

MIDDLESEX HOLDINGS has increased its stake in 
Oskol Electrometallurgical Kombtnat (QEMK) from 3 per 
cent to 7.91 per cent This appeared incorrectly in yester- 
day's Financial Times because of a transmission error. 

WAVKBLEY MINING Finance; MonktonhaH colliery in 
Midlothian. Scotland, has been placed cm care and mainte- 
nance by Waveriey. Mining was suspended because of a 
strong inflow of water, at L250 gallons per minute instead 

of ft 1 * Tmnrml 250 g»Urma per minute. 


BENETTON GROUP S.p.A. 

• !taMrWQaw'*MiMn*Li-PMtmWnMBnv)naiy 


MMMtf ora Wa Wi Mow. t -PtnmtenMD irately 
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A bitter tale of ‘megalomania’ and the trap 1 deibf 

Roger Taylor and Chris Tighe on the problems bedevilling the succession at Cowie^ the -motor distribution and bus group ‘['f..- 

month the fvMrdmrtnm rar- invnhmmMit of Sir Tran, who has man in 199S. had remained at the missal resolved the UTOWsn. 




B eneath the boardroom car* 
pet at Cowie Group's mod- 
est Sunderland headquar- 
ters is a boarded-up trap door, a 
relic from the company’s early 

days when motorcycles were 
hoisted up from the shop beneath 
for repair. 

In more recent days, under 
attack from former chairman Sir 
Tom Cowie and Mr Neil Pykett, 
the sacked former managing 
director of Cowie Financial Hold- 
ings. chief executive Mr Gordon 
Hodgson must have wished the 
trap door could rfjgpnfrh disgrun- 
tled ex-board members as easily 
as it did motorcycles. 

Instead, the motor distribution 
and bus company faces an EGM 
on Wednesday at which Sir Tom, 
who describes Mr Pykett’s sack- 
ing in February for alleged gross 
and persistent misconduct, as the 
"last straw'’, will launch a public 
attack on Mr Hodgson, the man 
be chose as bis heir apparent 
The board says that Mr Pykett 
put his own personal interests 
before those of the company. 
Shareholders are expected over- 
whelmingly to support the board 
recommendation that he be 
removed as a director. 

Even so. his sacking from the 
group's largest subsidiary with- 
out compensation and his refusal 
to resign his directorship, which 
triggered the EGM. raise wider 
issues about how companies han- 
dle the departure of aggrieved 
senior executives. And the 


involvement of Sir Tom, who has 
accused Mr Hodgson of megalo- 
mania, has given a bitterly per- 
sonal edge to a row which high- 
lights the problem companies can 
face handling management suc- 
cession - especially when the 
senior executive is dynamic, 
ambitious but, in UK company 
terms, relatively old. 

Mr Pykett, who has 30 years’ 
service with the group, believed 
he was In line to become chief 
executive when Mr Hodgson 
reached 65 last September. 
Instead, Mr Hodgson decided to 
stay on and gave Mr Pykett no 
assurances of future promotion. 
The company says Mr Pykett 
refused to be considered in com- 
petition with other candidates. 

Mr Pykett tendered his resigna- 
tion in October, saying he had 
lost his motivation and blaming 
the company’s unwillingness to 
have an open discussion of the 
succession. Arguments over Mr 
Pykett’s wish to sell shares and 
other matters ensued, and he was 
sacked in February. 

The company denies Mr Hodg- 
son ought to have gone at 65 and 
was dinging to power: "Mr Hodg- 
son is of the opinion he still has 
ambitions for the group. He is 
only thinking of two to three 
years. Whenever the board 
decides it’s time for him to go, he 
would go." 

This will have a familiar ring 
to long-term investors in Cowie. 
Sir Tom, who resigned as chair- 


man in 1998, had remained at the 
top of the company until he was 
71, causing considerable resent- 
ment among other managers. He 
says he was eventually forced out 
by Mr Hodgson. 

Sir Tom, the group's largest 
private shareholder with 6m 
shares, says Mr Hodgson is “a 
good performer" but wields too 
much power over the board. 
"Who is going to succeed Hodg- 
son and when?” asks Sir Tom. “I 
can see him staying there till he 
drops dead in his office; megalo- 
maniacs are like that” 

These comments, retorts the 
company, are “a bit rich". "Those 
people who were at the company 
when Sir Tom was at the helm 
would understand the term meg- 
alomania only too welL The mar^ 
ket cap of the company has 
nearly trebled since Sir Tom left. 
Mr Hodgson has probably made 
more money for Sir Tam as a 
shareholder than Sir Tom made 
in his time as chief executive.” 

Mr Pykett’s departure may 
have temporarily ended the suc- 
cession argument, but it left 
Cowie with another problem. 

He had a three-year rolling con- 
tract entitling him to three years’ 
pay in the event of early depar- 
ture - close to £800,000. He 
offered to work out Ills notice or 
leave with compensation; the 
company saw itself facing a 
choice of keeping on a Uune-duck 
director or paying a large com- 
pensation bill Mr Pykett's dis- 


missal resolved the problem. . 

Long contracts have been 
severely criticised by the Great- - 
bury committee on corporate 
governance because of the high 
cost of getting rid of unwanted 

The usual practice is for com- 
panies quietly to agree a pay-off 
with the manager. But Cowie 
Group disagrees with the concept 
of a paying a large sum of money 
in a settlement behind closed 
doors. It says it is not afraid to 
make tough decisions, and has 
thrived because of that. 

Furthermore, the company 
says it is now changing to one- 
year contracts for senior direc- 
tors, following more than a year's 
discussion. The deadline is its 
annual meeting on April 24 , 
when Mr Pykett would have 
come up for re-election. The amt' 
pany says all the executive direc- 
tors, except Mr Pykett* were keen 
on this change. 

Mr Pykett strongly denies any 

Iq p tfiist Tmyj ifipfi 

were behind the timing of his res- 
ignation. But he is determined to 
get his money. It as expected, he 
loses the vote on Wednesday, lie 
plans to sue the company for 
WT ffl n gf nl rHawiimafl 

The case win be watched with 
interest by company directors 
planning to jump ship, and by 
companies with awkward or 
unwanted directors. Whatever 
the outcome, the arguments have 
a long way to run yet 
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This town ain’t Mg enough for all of us: Ned Pykett, Sir Tom Cowie and Gordon Hodgson 


Finance director expected to remain for ‘forseeable’ future 

Contract surprise at BAe 


By Bernard Gray, 
Defence Correspondent 


Mr Richard Lapthorne, 
finance director at British 
Aerospace, has moved from 
a two-year rolling contract 
to a fixed one which expires 
in less than a year, the com- 
pany’s latest annual report 
and accounts revealed yes- 
terday. 

The move - to a two-year 
contract expiring in March 
1998 - will surprise some in 
the City, who strongly asso- 
ciate Mr Lapthorne with the 
financial recovery of the 
company, and who are keen 
to see him continue as 
finance director. 


However, BAe was at 
pains yesterday to stress 
that the change does not rep- 
resent any dilution of the 
association between Mr Lap- 
thorne and the company. 
The contract can be 
extended by fixed 12 -month 
periods. BAe said that a 
r enewed contract would be 
signed with Mr Lapthorne 
this year, and that he was 
expected to remain at BAe 
for the forseeable future- 

Mr Lapthorne is not 
thought to have any plans to 
leave the company, but was 
not available for comment 
yesterday. 

The change took place 
when Mr Lapthorne became 


non-executive chairman of 
Amersham International last 
year. Because he will spend 
20 days a year with Amer- 
sham. BAe’s non-executives 
felt that Mr Lapthorne 
should move to a fixed con- 
tract. away from the two- 
year rolling contract held by 
BAe’s three other executive 
directors. 

Elsewhere, the report gave 
details of the company's new 
executive bonus scheme 
with a maxim um bonus of 30 
per cent being available for 
meeting set targets for earn- 
ings per share, and a further 
30 per cent for cash targets. 

These bonuses can be paid 
in shares, and Sir Richard 


Ev ans , fthfof executive, «"fl 
Mr John Weston, joint man- 
aging director, opted to take 
some shares in this way in 
1996. The highest paid direc- 
tor was Sir Richard who 
received £568,000 (£578,000); 
directors’ basic salaries 
remained unchanged. 

Mr Lapthorne has an 
unfunded pension arrange- 
ment because he is affected 
by an inland Revenue cap on 
pensions, which cost BAe 
£143,000 last year. 

The report also com- 
mented on consolidation of 
the defence industry. BAe 
said it favours European 
integration, but that it could 
not ignore its ties to the US. 


Drew Bntish-Borneo shares fall 

Scientific , 

shares race on disappointing’ report 


By David Blackwell 


By Robert Conrine 


British Borneo 


Shares in Drew Scientific 
Group yesterday continued 
their dramatic recent rise as 
the medical technology com- 
pany revealed that it was 
evaluating a blood test to 
predict heart disease. 

The shares rose 32%p to 
195p. Less than a fortnight 
ago the group placed 971,900 
new shares at 52p, raising 
£505,000. 

Drew, floated in 1993 at 
105p, specialises in making 
machines that test blood for 
diabetes. Last month a note 
from Yamaichi, the indepen- 
dent broker, predicted it 
would move from losses to 
profits of £415,000 in 1998 
and to 1999 on sales 

of £7.5m. 

Mr Keith Drew, chief exec- 
utive, said the rise reflected 
both the note and the fact 
that the TnafhlnM might be 
able to be modified in order 
to predict heart disease. 


Shares in British-Borneo 
Petroleum Syndicate, one of 
the market's top performers 
in recent months, tumbled 
nearly io per cent yesterday 
after a "disappointing” dril- 
ling report from the US Gulf 
of Mexico. 

The company said the 
main reservoir at a widely- 
watched exploration well in 
the Green Canyon area con- 
sisted only of very heavy oil 
that could not be recovered. 

Before the statement Brit- 
ish -Borneo's share price had 
nearly doubled since the 
start of the year. The shares 
fell 148 Vip to £13£iy»p. 

Mr Alan Gaynor. chief 
executive, said the Green 
Canyon well struck a hydro- 
carbon deposit twice as big 
as geologists had predicted. 
But it turned out to be a 
particularly thick oil similar 
to bitumen. The find is 
worthless given its remote 
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location in the deepwater 
Gulf of Mexico. 

"We’re completely puz- 
zled” . said Mr Gaynor, by 
the discovery of heavy oil 
almost three miles beneath 
the seabed. "Up to a few 
days ago we thought we had 
a 100 m barrel discovery." 

Nearby wells drilled to 
similar depths have encoun- 
tered much lighter, commer- 
cially recoverable oil depos- 
its. Heavy oil is usually 
found much closer to the 
surface. 

Mr Gaynor said it would 
take geologists six months to 
review the scientific data on 
the area. He said the discov- 
ery of oil within five feet of 
where the company thought 
the hydrocarbon column 
began confirms the accuracy 
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National Power in clean 
coal generating move 


By Stanon Hofoerton 


By Ross TFeman 


of its seismic techniques. 
“But finding heavy oil puts 
back our understanding of 
the geology of the area.” 

The share price had been 
propelled by the market's 
recognition of the company's 
enviable niche position in 
the deepwater areas of the 
Gulf of Mexico, one of the 
world's hottest exploration 
areas. The shares have been 
seen as one of the "purest” 
ways to gain exposure to the 
area, which is otherwise 
dominated by big integrated 
oil companies such as Royal 
Dutcb/Shell and British 
Petroleum. 

UntQ yesterday the buying 
momentum behind British- 
Borneo had enabled it to 
buck the recent downward 
trend in the exploration and 
production sector because of , 
falling crude oil prices. I 

Mr Ian Reid, an oil analyst 
at NatWest Markets, said 
some Investors had piled 
into the stock believing 
there was little or no explo- 
ration risk. 

The market's confidence 
that the company would be 
able to produce a string of 
exploration successes had 
sent the shares to a 100 per 
cent premium to net asset 
value, compared with an 
average of about 34 per cent 
for the sector. 


Caledonia Divestments, the 
holding company controlled 
by the Gayzer family, yester- 
day announced a surprise 
£25m special dividend to 
shareholders. 

The pay-out comes Just 
months after the company 
realised a £24m profit on its 
investment in Bristow Heli- 
copters, which operates sup- 
port services for North Sea 
ofl rigs- 

Bnt Mr Peter Buckley, 
riiafannHi, deni ed any partic- 
ular linkage to the Bristow 
deal. “It » definitely coinci- 
dence,® he said. 

“The speciai-divideiKHrto 
reflect the growth in the 
value of our shareholders* 
funds in recent years". The 
cash will come from depos- 
its of about £30m built up 
by Caledonia after recent 

dpala. 

Under plans unveiled yes- 
terday. investors in Caledo- 
nia will receive a tax-free 
supplementary dividend of 
30p a share. It will be paid 
on May 1, together with a 
second interim dividend of 
I2Jip, making I9p for the 
year to March 31, up lp on 1 
1995. 

In the past, Mr Buckley 
has been outspoken in prais- 1 
ing the economic strength 
achieved by Britain under 
the Conservatives. That 
praise was coupled with con- 
cern that Labour might 
prove less benign if it were 
to win power. 

Yesterday he rejected any 
suggestion that the poUing- 
day pay-out reflected a 
desire to distribute foods 
to the Cayzer family 
before any tax changes that 
might follow a Labourvto- 
tory. 

Bnt he acknowledged: 
"Times such as these are 
always a bit uncertain." 

The plan to distribute sur- 
plus cash took analysts by 
surprise. Bnt they were 
united m their support for 
the proposal. r 


National Power, Britain’s 
biggest generator, is expec- 
ted to announce on Monday 
that it will join RJB Mining , 
the English coal producer, 
and Texaco, the US oil com 
pany, in developing Britain’s 
first commercial clean coal- 
fired power station. 

The 40QMW station wDl be 
sited at RJB’s Kelttngley col- 
liery in West Yorkshire and 
Is expected to cost about 
£30Qm. It will use clean coal . 
technology developed by 
Texaco. 

Clean coal technology 
Involves the. gasification of 
coal, and then burning the 
product in a gas-fired tur- 
bine. Most of the pollutants 
normally produced by burn- 
ing-coal are eradtcated-hFtlKr- 
. combustion process. : 


Clean coal technology is 
seen by many as a potential 
saviour of the British coal 
industry. The outlook has 
been looking bleak with the 
ending next March of subsid- 
ised coal contracts, contin- 
ued growth in gas-fired 
power stations, and ever- 
stiffening .environmental 
standards. 

Power Link, a coal indus- 
try analyst, has forecast a 
sharp fleeting in the amount 
of coal burned in traditional 
coal-fired power stations. It 
expects a “coal burn" of 3&n 
tonnes in 1998, compared 
with 47m In 1966- By the 
turn of the century, it sees a 
further sharp fall in con- 
sumption to just 24m tonnes. 

The financing of the Kel- 
tingley project, first mooted 
in? February, has not been 
decided. Observers said that 


if National Power could fima 
the power station oh a proj- 
ect finance basis it would 
require only a modest up- . 
front investment- and could 
be quite profitable. ... 

However, it is* believed 
that NFs involvement In the 
project will be contingent on 
government assistance to 
the industry by way of a 
redefined fossil feel levy, as 
the price of electricity pro- 
duced by clean coal technol- 
ogy is above that of other 
methods of generation.' 

Both the -main political 
parties have indicated that 
they would look favourably 
upon changing theeHg&fltty 
criteria for a hew levy. 
Labour has said- Jt-woirid 
change the non-fbsfcfi rael 
obligation Into a "green ' 
levy" so dean coal power 
plants would be eligible. . , 


Jacobs sells Ropner vessel 


By Joan Gray 


Jacobs, the fast-expanding 
shipping, transport and 
property group, has sold one 
of the vessels it acquired as 
part of its takeover of rival 
shipping operator Ropner - 
the Deerpool - for $10. 3m 
(£6-4m). to Tedross Naviga- 
tion of Liberia. 

Mr Michael Kingshott, 
managing director, said a 
second vessd acquired with 
the £33. 8m purchase of Rop- 
ner in February - the Oakby 
- was under offer for $l2L4m. 
The disposals were part of 


his policy of making Rop- 
ner’s assets "sweat harder”. 

Both vessels are Panamax 
bulk carriers. "The charter 
market for this type of vessel 
collapsed in 1996, leading 
Ropner to take a painful hit 
which gave me the opportu- 
nity to pounce," he said. 

The Deerpool was “only 
contributing $300,000 a year 
to operating profits," and the 
Oakby “less than $500,000". 
said Mr Kingshott Proceeds 
will be reinvested in Jacobs' 
fleet 

The Ropner purchase left 
Jacobs with gearing of 143 


per cent and £43ra of borrow- 
ings. Further disposals 
planned include ' Ropneris 
DAC, Milldale and Maltog 


Mr Kingshott is planhhqr 
further acquisitions, sod is 
also looking at haihours In 
Asia or America, expected to 
cost between £70m and 
£100m. These would be 
ftmded by a mixture of debt; 

and shares and -‘under^ 
taken with- shareholder con- 
sultation. ... 

“We’re now outidf short 
trousers and into long ones," * 
he said. 
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Mr Wayne Gerry, at Klein- 
wort Benson, said: “Caledo- 
nia is a rather unique ani- 
mal because it is controlled 
by tiie family. It is nice that 
they have recognised the 
other shareholders. All 
credit to them that they 
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have done so". 

Mr Robert Mnmby, at 
BZW, said the distribution 
appeared to reflect “pretty 
good growth" in Caledonia’s 
net asset value. 
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asset value for the year to 
March SI of 78Sp a share, 
against 781p for 1996. 
Stares in the group eased 
HHp yesterday to 753%p. 

Caledonia became the 
principal investment vehicle 
for the Cayzer family a 
decade ago, after they sold 
out of British. & Common- 
wealth. Today they own an 
estimated 45 per cent of a 
group valued at £380m. 

Activities of the group 
range from financial ser- 
vices, where it has substan- 
tial stakes in Exco, the 
moneybroker and Close 
Brothers, the merchant 
bank, to ownership of the 
Sloane Club and a stake in 
Harry Ramsdens, the chip* 
shop chain. 
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COMPANIES AND FINANCE 


Write-off helps put Swissair SFr497m in red 


By WttBam HaU In Zurich 

Swissair Group's net loss more 
than trailed in 1996 to SFrt97m 
CS347m) after fhe group wrote off 
its 49-5 per cent «tafci» in Sahgna, 
the TteigiaTT airline- It has also had 
to take fhzther provisions to 
restructure Swissair, the coun- 
try’s national aWing, so ft can 
compete in a deregulated Euro- 
pean afrit™ market. 

Swissair’s write-off of its 
SFr267tn stake in Sahena has been 


widely expected, following the 
heavy losses announced by 
Sahena last month. However, the 
decision to write off .the Invest- 
ment after ^ than two years 
rmritirihw^ the problems Swissair 
faces in fulfilling Us ambition of 
caneating one of Europe’s top three 
airlines by 2000. 

Swissair,' which is changing its 
name to SAirCfroup, has been try- 
ing. to reduce its dependence on. 
its traditional low marg i n airSne 

by my ifttfl 


areas such as duty free shopping,; 
through the acquisition oTAQders 

International, pwtno catering 

where it is a market leader. How- 
ever, the group's performance 
continues to be dogged by the 
problems in its airline activities 
where a turaround hinges on the 
success of the Sahena investment 
Swissair has changed Sahara's 
lrmimg p ragnt arvi get itself the tar- 
get of achieving break-even, at the 
aMlne by 1998. Although there 
have been rumours in Brussels 


: Oat a dflctetan to write off the 
investment would make it easier 
for Swissair to walk away from 
Sahara, the Swiss airline gave no 
indication yesterday it was con- 
templating such a move. 

K said that it had acquired the 
stake in Sabena to “strengthen its 
strategic position on its home con- 
tinent" and make greater use off 
the synergies offered in both reve- 
nue and expenditure terms by 
closer coflaboration between the 
two carriers and in the broader 


alliance with Delta Airlines. 

Singapore Airlines and Austrian 

Airlines. 

Mr Philippe Bruggfsser, who 
took over as chief executive of the 
Swissair Group at the start of the 
year, anwwwwi a shake-up to the 
top management of Swissair, the 
biggest of the group’s four divi- 
sions, last month. Mr Jeffrey Katz, 
was brought in from American 
Airlines as chief executive desig- 
nate and two other senior execu- 
tives from British Airways have 


been appointed to the airline's six- ! 
strung executive team. 

The group said that results of 
its airline division, which includes 
Crossair and Balair/CTA, had 
been less than s ati g fe ctory. Vari- 
ous measures had been taken to 
enhance bottom-line results but 
these had not been sufficient to 
offset failing fore levels and a 
steep rise in fuel ^osts. 

Swissair has derided not to pay 
a dividend for the fourth year 
running. 


Clariant plans 
SFr3.ibn Ipan 
to cut gearing 


By WDdam Half 

Clariant, the Swiss speciality 
chemicals jg plan- 

ning to raise SPrS.lbn 
(*2.l6hn) on the syndicated 
loan ma rket, to refinance the 
debt it will take on as part of 
its SFr4.6bn acquisition of 
Hoechst’s speciality chemi- 
cals, business. 

The proposed deal, which 
was announced in December^ 
will mean *h*re ti+pTo C3BK 
Last's turnover to SFzSbn, 
and give the enlarged- group 
a net debt of SFr&iflm. 

The size of the gearing, 
which win increase tq a 
maximum of 160 par cent, 
has concerned analysts, 
since Clariant is embarking 
on an ambitious takeover at 
a time when international 
interest rates are set to rise. 

However, Mr Roland LOs- 
ser, chief financial officer of 
Clariant, said yesterday that, 
notwithstanding its 
increased debt burden; the 
company would stiff-have an 
interest cover of between 
three and four times; *md the 
strong cash flow of the com- 
bined group would raise the 
interest cover to seven times 
byHWOt 

To finance the deal, Clar- 
iant is Increasing the 
number of shares in issue 
by 80 per cent, by issuing 
3.27m shares to Hoechst, 
which will have a 45 per 
cent stake in the enlarged 
group. 

The value of the Hoechst 


*m.. W( 

MwdMMKknlLC- 


busmess iwfag acquired by 
Clariant has been fixed at 
SFrLfihn, of whfch SFrL5bn 
wifi be covered by the issue 
of new ffi n ffmjt shares 'and. 
the rest by . taking on 
Hoechst debt r 

The nal Tttfr-rif th» 

shares received hy Hoechst 
was hs&ed orpthe dariani 
share price prior to last 
JBpcendjer'8 announcement 
f«w«» then-the ■i«iw have 
■risen substantially. They 
closed SFrll higher at 
SFrSM yesterday. 

Clariant announced a 29 
per cent rise in its 1996 net 
income to SFzlSTm yester- 
, day. At the same time, it 
gave the first indications of 
the potential gains from the 
.merger, which will create 
one of the world’s biggest 
speciality chemicals 
businesses. 

It plans to achieve syner- 
gies of about SFrSOGm a year 

within three years. The 
group said that Hoechst* s 
strong presence in South 
America would complement 
its strength in the Asia- 
Pacific region. However, 
within the first year It 
will take, a SFrSOOm charge 
to cover restructuring 
costs. 

darianfs underlying per- 
formance started to pick up 
after a weak start m 1996. 
Operating margins rose from 
9^ per cent to 10.1 per cent. 

od rirh f; flmuMg niMy lii gliw 

than Hjoecbst's 7J5 per cent 
margin. 
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DVD offers fertile new market 

Electronics manufacturers see the product as an opening to the computing business 


F or TTiwnrtHi a or 

so technicians in 
Tokyo have been try- 
ing to thrash out a common 
format for DVD-Ram. the 
recordable computer disc. 
Tills week they finally 
reached an agreement, pav- 
ing the way for the laxmefa of 
what electronics nwnufaft. 
tnreis hope will be one of 
the most lucrative new prod- 
ucts afthe 1990s. 

Companies such as Tosh- 
iba. Sony and Matsushita see 
DVD-Ram and DVDRom, its 
non-reccrdahle counterpart, 
not only as profitable prod- 
acts. bat also as entries into 
the 

market at a difficult time for 
the traditional consumer 

rinrtmnlni trn l i nri ry . 

The development of DVD. 
vddeh stands for digital vov 
satflft disc, could create a fer- 
tile new Tnartcwt- The new 
discs look hke c o n ventional 
rampant discs, OT CDRomS, 

but have significantly higher 
iwgmnry capacity. 

' The first version of DVD is 
an entertainment format 
that plays films at a higher 
quality than video cassettes, 
with additional facilities 
such as multiple foreign hat 
gnage soundtracks. These 
systems are already on sale 
in Japan and North America, 
and will be launched in 
Europe tfajg -ant maiL 
Most analysts expect sales 
of DVD entertainment 
systems eventually to exceed 
those of DVDRom and DVD 
Ram drives, which will be 
installed in comp u ters. 

’ Mr David Benda, electron- 
ic s analyst at BZW Securi- 
ties in Tokyo, predicts that 


60m units of DVDRom. or 
DVD-Ram ha r d w a re will be 
soM In 2000, and 40m DVD 

gntg rbrirnneni p la yers. 

DVDRom works like a 
sophisticated CDRom, capa- 
ble of relaying moving 
images as web as static ones; 
for example, a DVDRom 
about the Beatles could 
show film footage of the Fab 
Four playing at Shea sta- 
dium, rather than photo- 
graphs of f rom than. 

Advertising agencies could 
woo prospective clients with 
DVDRom f e a t urin g full com- 
mercials, raths- than bro- 
chures or GDRosns with stBl 

4aln>n fr om thwm. 

DVD-Ram goes one step 
further, as users will be able 
to record their own film foatr 
age or audio-visual informa- 
tion HCnra a company could 
tailor various versions of a 
sales pre s entation on DVD 
Ram to suit different cheats. 

However, It will not be 
possible to record full-length 
movies on DVD-Ram, 
because their 2.6 gigabytes 
of memory (85 gigabytes for 
DVDRom) allow only one 
hour of film footage. 

Computers fitted with 
DVDRom drives recently 
went an sale in Japan amd 
North America, but many 
manufacturers, including 
Sony, have not yet begun 
production. The industry is 
awaiting the announcement 
of details of the DVD-Ram 
agreement before finalising 
production plans for that 
format 

Matsushita hopes to start 
di s tr i buti ng DVD-Ram drives 
on a limited basis before the 
end of this year, but may not 
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Polish 
central 
bank in 
seU-off 


By Christopher BobktakJ 
in Warsaw 

The National Bank of 
Poland, Poland’s central 
bank, has accepted an offer 
worth 205m zlotys (167m) 
from Kredyt Bank, which ia 
listed, for the entire stock of 
the Polish Investment Bank 
(FBI). PBI was formed three 
years ago from the ce nt ral 
bank’s residual commercial 
operations. 

The agreement marks the 
start of a series of bank pri- 
vatisations this year. They 
include a puUte offer this 
summer for Bank Han- 
dlowy. one of Poland's larg- 
est banks, and the sale this 
spring of a 85 per cent stake 
In Powszechny Bank Kredy- 
towy, a large commercial 
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A DVDRom about the Beatles could show film footage rather than photgraphs 


begin mass-production until 
1998. Toshiba expects to pro- 
duce Its first DVD-Ram 
drives by March. Neither 
Sony nor Mitsubishi has 
decided on their launch 
dates. 

However, Mr Rainier Dob- 
behnann, electronics analyst 
at SBC Warburg in Tokyo, 


suspects that the progress of 
DVD Rom and DVD-Ram 
sales will be determined by 
factors outside the drive 
manufa cturers’ control. 

One catalyst will be the 
development of computer 
games devised for the new 
format Another factor will 
be the availability of the 


new generation of MMX Pro 
computers, which are power- 
ful enough to take full 
advantage of DVD -Ram's 
potential, but win not hit the 
mass market until next year. 

Alice Rawsthorn 
and Betfaan Hutton 


Kredyt Bank has also 
promised to take over Pros- 
per Bank, another central 
bank property, which has 
worth of lgim zlotys, as 
part of the deal. 

It has agreed to increase 
PBTs capital by 100m zlotys 
within IS months. It is 
looking to a loan from PRO 
BP, the largest state-owned 
savings bank, as wall as a 
forthcoming share issue, to 
help finance the entire 
purchase. 

The PBI acquisition will 
give Kredyt Bank control of 
about 8 per cent of the coon- 
try’s banking assets, and 58 
branches across the country. 
PBI reported a 55m zloty net 
profit last year on a balance 
sheet worth 5.4bn zlotys. 
Kredyt Bank’s net profit last 
year was 28m zlotys an a 
balance sheet worth l.Shn 
zlotys. 

The NBP decided to sell 
i PBI to Kredyt Bank against 
a comparable bid from Cre- 
ditanstaldt of Austria. This 
improves the chances of a 
load financial group, led by 
the Polish Development 
Bank, which plans to pur- 
chase PBK, a state-owned 
bank. The group, which 
Includes Kredyt Bank, is 
competing against Citibank 
of the US and Samsung of 
South Korea. 
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There he is.Fonrtii row, second from 
the left. The ane^ wife the moustache. 
Obvious really. 

M^^ooLTheonsavomylookmg 
character you're looking at h more 
likely to be your average.uej^boor- 
hoodslobwifcagndhyvestanda 
weekends bubble on his rhrn. 

- Aodtbe real refugee could justas 
easier be the deafeCutMow on his left 

You see, refugees are just Eke you 
and me. 

Exceptibrooe tiuug. 


EraTthingfliey once had hasbeeu 
left behind. Home, iamBy, possessions, 
aE gone. They have Dothiag. 

And nothing is all they'll ever have 
unless we aD extend a hdpiug band. 


WeVe not eren asking for money 
(though every cent certainly helps). 

But we are asking that you keep an 
openmmd. And asefile of wdcome. 

It may not seem much. Bat to a 


the things feat others lore taken away. 


MM 

IhnfedNAfiQpsHj^ C c ngiriM HiBgferRpfpgjtta 


UNHCR is a strict humanitarian 
organization funded only by voluntary 
contributions. Cuna%itisreqxins3)Ie 

formorefean29mfl5on refugees . 
around the worid. 
Tll ffltRMifo l iAtwiai^q 
PD. Bax 2500- 
1211 Geneva 2, Switzerland 
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Gazprom chief acts 
in share structure row 


Weekend April 5/April 6 1997 
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The bears fight back 


By Robert Condne in London 
and Chrystia Freeland 
in Moscow 

Gazprom, Russia’s biggest and 
most politically powerful com- 
pany, yesterday tried to pre- 
empt a possible shareholder 
revolt by western fund manag- 
ers who have threatened to 
sue the giant natural gas 
monopoly for negligence. 

Mr Rem Vyakhirev, Gaz- 
prom’s chairman, wrote to the 
company’s foreign sharehold- 
ers vowing to defend a contro- 
versial two-tier share structure- 
which western fund managers 
fear will be breached to their 
disadvantage. 

Last October 1.15 per cent of 
Gazprom's equity was sold to 
international investors. The 
shares, bundled into readily- 
tradeable American Depositary 
Receipts, were offered at four 
times the price of domestical- 
ly-traded equity. 

Morgan Stanley and Dresd- 
ner Kleinwort Benson, the 
investment banks managing 
the Gazprom issue, argued 
that international investors 
were paying a premium for 
liquidity, security and more 
favourable tax treatment. At 
the time Gazprom executives 
vowed that there would be no 
leakage of cheap domestic 
shares into the international 
offering. 

But western shareholders 
have become increasingly 
alarmed that the ringfence 
might be breached. In Febru- 
ary Gazprom beat off a chal- 
lenge by Regent Pacific Group, 
the Hong Kong-based invest- 
ment group whose subsidiary. 
Regent Gaz Investment 




Pledge: Gazprom chairman Rem Vyakhirev 


Company, had attracted $200m 
of foreign capital specifically 
to invest in Gazprom’s domes- 
tic shares. 

Many western shareholders 
remained unconvinced that 
Gazprom was fully committed 
to defending the two-tier sys- 
tem. In yesterday's letter Mr 
Vyakhirev confirmed that Gaz- 
prom was investigating “sev- 
eral other schemes aimed at 
bridging the ringfence". 

Mr Vyakhirev said a number 
or steps would be taken to 
reinforce the ringfence. Gaz- 
prom is considering changes to 
its corporate charter that 
would allow it better to 
monitor and enforce the dual 
market structure. It has also 
asked the Russian authorities 
to change legislation to 
enhance greater transparency 


in shareholder registration. 
Gazprom is expected to crack 
down hard on any grey market 
schemes that do not volun- 
tarily agree to wind up their 
funds, even though some have 
been organised by some of the 
biggest western financial insti- 
tutions active in Moscow. 

The new, hardline approach 
is said to have been encour- 
aged by the international 
underwriters of the October 
offering. 

Fears that Gazprom would 
allow access to the company's 
shares through the grey funds 
pushed down the ADS price 
this week. At one point it fell 
to $13.50, well below the issue 
price of $15.75 and a recent 
high of $23.40. Yesterday’s let- 
ter helped boost the price to 
around $14.50315. 


Olympic share offer flops 


By Nikki Tait in Sydney 

A share offer to help build a 
stadium for the 2000 Olympic 
Games in Australia has proved 
a flop even though investors 
were guaranteed seats for each 
session of the Games. 

The offer, which closed 
before Easter after a four- 
month extension, raised only 
A$15lm ($119m) of the A$365m 
targeted after a shortfall in the 
sale of 34.400 Stadium Austra- 


Dassauft 


American Airlines 6 Delta 


lia “gold packages" priced at 
AS10.000 each. As well as pro- 
viding seat guarantees, these 
entitle holders to 30- year sta- 
dium club membership and 
give them securities in the 
company which will own and 
manage the Sydney stadium. 

The sale of a smaller number 
of "platinum packages", at 
AS34X00 each, was snccessfuL 
The shares will be listed on 
April ll. 

The offering's failure has 


been a blow for the four hanks 
that underwrote the issue - 
ABN Amro Australia. ANZ. 
Macquarie Bank and Deutsche 
Morgan Grenfell. 

Building of the A$615m sta- 
dium will continue unhin- 
dered. with the underwriters 
obliged to put up the funds. 
Aside from the A$365m pro- 
ceeds of the public offer, the 
stadium’s construction cost is 
being met by bank loans and 
founders' equity. 


By Andrew Jack in Paris 

Banqoe National e de Paris, 
the French h ankin g group, has 
cancelled a lottery scheme 
which for two years has 
awarded prizes to customers 
at cash machines to encourage 
loyalty. 

The bank has decided that 
its efforts to prevent custom- 
ers using dispensers operated 
by its rivals were a success, 
but that it can achieve no 
more with the scheme. 

Two years ago it started a 
programme called reflex 
gagnemt which allowed BNP's 
customers to win daily prizes 
and one monthly prize of up to 
FFr 100,000 (£11,0001 when 
they withdrew money from its 
network of 2,000 branches. 

France has long operated a 
sophisticated cash dispenser 
system, by which people can 
withdraw from their account 
using the machines of any 
bank. However the system is 
not cheap: banks charge a 
FFr5 fee to the bank of the 
customer withdrawing the 
money. 

Banque Hervet, a small 
state-owned bank, has even 
turned the system into a prof- 
itable business by placing 
cash dispensers in costly bat 
strategic locations such as in 
the pyramid of the Louvre 
museum in central Paris, and 
opposite Montparnasse rail- 
way station. 

BNP estimated that up to 3 
per cent of its customers were 
making six or more trans- 
actions a month from rivals’ 
machines, and launched the 
lottery to lore them bade 

It estimates it has increased 
customer loyalty by 3<M0 per 
cent for a programme which 
cost it several million francs 
1 in prizes and publicity. 

Senior executives have now 
cancelled new lotteries, argu- 
ing that it wonld be difficult 
to increase loyalty farther and 
the bank should concentrate 
on attracting or retaining 
richer customers. 

BNP will try to discourage 
customers from using rival 
cash machines by charging 
those who make more than six 
withdrawals a month from its 
competitors - an initiative 
being watched with interest 
by France’s other banks. 
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Europe today 

Northern Europe will have cloud 
and rain. The south will have 
ample •sun. 

A small area of low pressure 
between Norway and Denmark 
will cause cloud and rain 
throughout the UK. the Benelux 
and Germany. Strong winds over 
the North Sea will reach gale 
force at times. 

The western Mediterranean will be 
sunny as high pressure dominates 
the region. 

A depression will bring cloud and 
rain to Turkey. 

Eastern Europe will be overcast 
and damp. Rain will mix with sleet 
over portions of central Europe. 

Five-day forecast 

Most of western Europe will be 
unsettled on Sunday. From 
Monday, high pressure will build 
over the British Isles allowing dry 
and settled conditions to develop 
during the week. 

Eastern and central Europe will 
have cloud and min. 
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No other airline flies to more cities in 
Eastern Europe. 
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Send no flowers. Goldilocks, the 
principal character in the fairytale 
US economy or the 1990s. is dead, 
flattened by yesterday’s employ- 
ment figures. For years she has 
been feted by economists mesmer- 
ised by an inflation performance 
that appeared to have returned to a 
golden age of innocence. Not too 
hot and not too cold, the US econ- 
omy skipped along at a pleasing 
clip, enough to bolster earnings and 
reduce unemployment, but without 
stoking price pressure. 

But like so many coquettish 
youngsters. Goldilocks has come a 
cropper. True there were no obvi- 
ous causes for alarm in yesterday’s 
headline jobs numbers. The March 
increase in non-farm payrolls of 
175.000 was below market expecta- 
tions and followed a downwardly- 
revised February figure. But with a 
jobless rate of 5.2 per cent, the cur- 
rent economic growth of 3.5 per 
cent or more was bound to push up 
labour costs sooner or later. And 
hourly wages are now rising at 
their fastest annual rate for seven 
years. Thus far. companies have 
been able to pay for higher wages 
with improved productivity and 
felling non-wage costs. But those 
other costs have edged up recently 
and wages are climbing for fester 
than the most optimistic estimates 
of productivity growth. 

The pace of growth may still slow 
in the next few months of its own 
accord. But do not bet on iL Expect 
instead further Federal Reserve 
action to restrain a runaway jobs 
market. It would be the only fitting 
epitaph for Goldilocks herself. 

GEC/Thomson-CSF 

The French government’s bla- 
tantly nationalistic decision to 
exclude General Electric Company 
from the bidding for Thomson-CSF 
is. of course, commercial nonsense. 
That does not mean other European 
governments would necessarily 
have been relaxed about letting an 
equivalent contractor pass into for- 
eign hands; certainly Britain, which 
recently protected National Power 
from US takeover, is in no position 
to call the kettle black. But even if 
the French never bad any intention 
of letting a GEC bid through, surely 
it would have been smarter to keep 
the British company in the race, if 
only to spice up the negotiations? 
Even better, why could the French 
government not have encouraged 
GEC to put together an 
Anglo-French Thomson/GEC- 
Marconi joint venture? That should 
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have been politically achievable 
and. thanks to industrial logic, an 
excellent deal for French taxpayers. 

The hope now must be that a 
similar result can be assembled by 
more circuitous means. This will 
not be straightforward. Not only 
will there be a middie-man in the 
form of Alcatel or LagardSre but 
GEC’s chances of p ulling off a satis- 
factory deal may well have been 
weakened by its very public slap in 
the face from the French. Still, it 
would be a mistake to conclude 
GEC was wrong to give its own bid 
a try. Even well-judged gambles 
sometimes faiL 


LucasVarity 


To cut or not to cut? Lucas- 
Varity’s semi-public musings on 
whether to scrap its dividend, 
switch to share buy-backs or adopt 
some combination of the two. are 
worthy of HamleL And as the group 
has agonised, its shares have under- 
performed - by 25 per cent in six 
months. 

Theoretically, there is no differ- 
ence between distributing cash via 
a dividend or a buy-back. In prac- 
tice. the UK tax system intervenes. 
Gross investors, like US and UK 
pension funds, can reclaim advance 
corporation tax (ACT) on dividends 
but not on buy-backs. These make 
up 55 per cent of the group's share- 
holders. Most of the rest are normal 
rate taxpayers, who should not care 
either way. So, for a given outlay by 
the company, a dividend captures 
more value than a buy-back. 

Logically. therefore. LucasVarity 
should pay as high a dividend out 
of its UK profits as possible without 
increasing the company's tax bur- 
den by incurring surplus ACT. Esti- 


mated UK profits next year srfll be . 
£I30m. but around half wlH 
needed to offset restructuring 
charges and start writing bads 
£90m of excess ACT already stored 
up. The remaining £65m will barely 
fund a 4p dividend, which compares 
with Lucas's historic 7p payout. 

The right course is to pay all this 
out. and promise a buy-back to 
make up the difference. And a neat 
wrinkle, namely that the nominal 
value of LucasVarity's shares at 
236p is well above its I98p share 
price, means a buy-back would not 
incur the usual ACT. 

All this assumes, however, that i 

LucasVarity will hand out only the i 
£100m implied by the old 7p diw 
dend. Given improving cash flow, 
disposals and the higher distribu- 
tion rates of its peer group, it could 
pay out as much as £i50m. That i 
might at least sweeten what most , 
UK shareholders will otherwise be 
tempted to dismiss as a dividend ! 
cut 

British-Borneo i 

Seen in isolation, yesterday's to 
per cent drop in British-Borneo 
Petroleum Syndicate's share price 
looks ludicrously out of proportion. 
Had the Green Canyon well come 
up gushing, its output could cer- 
tainly have heen worth £1 or more a 
share. But investors should only 
have been factoring m a probability 
of such an outcome: typically, suc- 
cess rates in the deep-water Gulf of 
Mexico are around 1 -ill-3. In theory', 
therefore, news that the oil iu this 
well is uncommcrcially heavy 
should have prompted a far more 
restrained reaction than yesterday's 
£1.50 lurch. 

But such analysis ignores psycho- 
logy. On the back, of a consistent 
string of good news and a stagger- 
ing share price rise, investors have 
increasingly come to assume this 
company can do no wrung. Yester- 
day's news is a salutary reminder 
that oil exploration - especially in a 
frontier area of this sort - Is simply 
not like that. Even an excellent 
management and a technological 
edge cannot eliminate risk. 

The question is: are the risks now 
properly priced in? This remains 
doubtful. British-Borneo’s share 
price still implies an SO per cent 
premium to the value of the oil it 
has already found. The notion that 
the company could end up finding 
that much new oil is not at all 
absurd. It just looks a pretty racy 
central projection. Investors should 
be taking profits. 
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The incomplete golfer 

‘If Greg Norman’s golf has undergone 
die same change as his personality, he 
has a chance at the Masters. * 

■■■■■■ Page XX ■ — 
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Big events in remote places - even deserts - are 
now a reality. Michael Thompson-Noel reports 


N ad A1 Sheba 
racecourse is 
tiny, immacu- 
late and 
spooky, like 
something that has material- 
ised in the desert from the 
not too rffgtant future, hi a 
sense, it has. Yet there is a 
genuine grandstand, quaran- 
tine stables' and a real race- 
track, made of rand. It is 
tangible enough to attract a 
throng- of jet-setting race- 
bosses »wd their retinues — 
owners, trainers, jockeys, 
minders, hangers-on - for 

the runhing of^he .Dubai 
World Cup, the waste's rich- 
est horse race. 

For a w eft, the stopover 
economy steps iq> a gear. 
There aren’t many reasons 
to go to the desert, so Dubai 
does duty-free, it does golf 
and tennis tournaments, end 
it stages the big race. 

T hink of it as an invest- 
ment There's still oil In the 
vicinity, but it won’t last 
long. Bence Nad A1 S heb a. 
Hence, too, the rich folk who 
descended on Dubai in the 
days before the scheduled 
running last Saturday: 
aiightftig at the airport from 
first-class, all travel . and 
hotel expenses paid far . by 
Dubai’s ruling family: 
treated like royalty; arid 
whisked, almost secretly, 
hither and thither, largely 
cocooned from prying media. 

But the real blue-bloods 
were four-legged. Never in 
one place has there -.been 
such an elite gathering of 
thoroughbreds in the miDen- 
nia Twan has raced horses, 
and gambled on the result. 

In the cyberage, formerly 
obscure places such as 
Dubai are just as likely to 
host big-time events as any 
other. Tradition is no longer 
all-importanL Places used to 
make events. Now, events 
wake places. Television is 
the key. And television 
always finds — and goes — 
where the money is. But the 
big event is still vulnerable 
to the weather — and foie. 

There is definitely money 
in Dubai. Five of the World 
Cup’s entrants were Dubai- 
owned, two of Stem by the 
charismatic crown prince. In 
international racing circles 
he is known simply as 
Sheikh Mohammed, but in 
the United Arab Emirates 
his appellation is: HteBGgfar 
ness General Sheikh 
Mohamme d bin Rashid A1 
Maktounx. He is the third 
son of the late niter and is 
defen ce minister of the UAE. 

The other owners repre- 
sented a typical cross-section 
of those who dabble in the 
world’s most exuberant, irra- 
tional market 
Spanish entrepreneur 
Enrique Sarasola owns Mad- 
rid racecourse and is a close 




Mend of former Spanish 
primp minister 3?ebpc Gon- 
zales. Benny SjhfoidtBod- 
net; bom hi Gerinany, left ' 
Berim in 1989 gad Uvea in 
Britain. Hie awns a clothing 
business. Stuart Morrison is 
a Scottish scficitaCv John D. 
Mnzptay is pretidenC bf Docd 
Steed Erection CoKparaticn of 

- T V*?*™, . IfeBMiohmMth)- The 

list goes on. . ■ : . 

Dubai’s inhabitants we r e 
not so much interested in 
the World Cup as obsessed 
by the countdown to a gran- 
diose jrffa h- of their own, the 
31-day Dubai shopping festi- 
val. which stated on March 
27 and is expected to attract 
1.6m avid shoppers, many 
from abroad. Their spending, 
say the organisers, wffl be 
spurred by special promo- 
tions, including the daUy raf- - 
fie of a kilo of gold. On the 
last day, the raffie-will offer 
10 Mins of gold - valuable 
enough to buy fimr legs of a 
(very) slow racehorse, one 
leg of a good one, or the 
baCk' tooth of a champion- 

Strange place, Dubai: 
sleek, prosperous, unsophis- 
ticated. And devoted to plea- 
sure. The junketing that pre- 
ceded the World Cup 
j ppindefl an Arabian Nlgbfs- 
stylfi feasbcumparty, out in 
the desert for the harsefolk 
and other guests. It was 
lurid and touristy but the 
food, served from numerous 
stalls, was excellent O ne of 
the richest men there, Evita 


composer Lord Lloyd-Web- 
ber, wbo dabbles in racing, 
was overheard to tell a 
friend: *T bow done welL I 
have something from 
that stall; that stall, that 
stall, that stall, that stall, 

that OOP, that one, flat one 
and that one.” 

What seemed - to be 
regarded as Qie.. evening’s 
‘Wgftfigh* was the arrival ctf. 
Sheikh Mnha Anted. He- 

If last ■ " 

Saturday's 
wash-out had 
struck any 
other sport, . 
critics would 
have had a 
field day 

enjoys being the centre of' 
attention. He afrkissed sev- 
eral women wham he recog- 
nised, but it was not done 
expertly. ESs timing was oft 
His bodyguards stared 
impassively, whispering into 
mobiles.' 

The bufld-up to the race, 
the mam event, was going 
nicety. But then it rained -. 
heavily, with thunder and 
flashes.- Allegedly, some- 
thing like half Dubai’s aver- 
age annual rainfall fell in 


decided tor ‘J tfid not - and, 
walked back into bis suite. 
Then he called the whole 

thing off. ’ ’ 

On the face of it, the 
Werid Cup wash-out sounds 
: Hke a fiasco that might have 
' left tiie sport reeling. That 
y would not have been good. 
The imminent arrival of 
■ hundreds of digital teleyi- 
AdOn rharmrig apd* 

’ hood of fastpaced, develop- 
ments in cyber 
enXertainment, including 
online electronic' gambling 
services finked by computers 
to live sports broadcasts, are 
promising to bestow unprec- 
edented riches on those 
sports that adapt most stu> 
ceasfoUy to the media * nf * 
wwriraHng demands of the 
near future. Football and 
motor racing are two spor ts 
positioning themselves skil- 
fuDy beneatii ti» shower of 
cyberwealth that trill fell 
from the heavens. ' 

Soon,; horse racing will 
have to jostle for a abate of 
this wealth. If last Satur- 
day’s wash-out had struck 
any other sport, critics 
would have bad afield day. . 
But the World Cop is each a 
fu t uri stic event that the 
word “fiasco" has not (so 
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Libel and lies 

‘Dirty Tricks was a confection of 
lies, ’ said Brian Basham. ‘It 
was a taint on my character ’ 

Page 111 


A pheasant amnesty 

‘Until / discover what harm pheasants 
are doing, they are an exemption to my 
general shoot-to-kill policy ’ 
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the space of a few hours last 
Saturday, reducing the 1VS- 
mflp trade around which the 
13 runners were to have 
raced to a parridgy consis- 
tency. The race Should have 
started at a 15pm. By 430pm, 
things were hopeless. 

I was in the grandstand, 
dose to the area 
reserved for the sheikhs and 
their guests, hoping to 
snatch a word with the own- 
ers. Sheikh Mohammed, 
strode on to the central bal- 
cony of the grandstand, 
gazed at. the sloshy track, 
tur n e d, noticed me, seemed 
to wonder whether I had any 


far) been employed. 

There were even things to 
smile at. At 6pm, reporters 
were addressed by one of 
Sheikh Mohammed’s hench- 
men, Englishman Brough 
Scott, a former jumps 
jockey. Scott is a member of 
the World Cup’s organising 
committee. He has the hag- 
gard look of a workaholic, 
but can be droIL 

“Can you hear me, folks?" 
he asked. “This story runs 
and runs. The race wOi be 
run..." At that point, 20 
Japan e se median* en hurtled 
for the exit. They thought 
Sheikh Mohammed had 
changed his mtnH, and tbut 
the World Cup was about to 
start 

Scott watched mock-wea- 
rily as the last Japanese 
reporter threw himself out of 
the tent Then he continued: 
"... The race uriU be run on a 
day to be determined in the 
future” — perhaps five days 
later, or three days after 
-that 

Next to address the repeat- 
ers was irishman Michael 
Osborne, chairman of the 
organising committee. 
Osborne deals in platitudes. 
The sa f et y of the horses and 
riders was paramount, he 
said. A postponement had 
been inevitable. “Alta our 
last big stor m, two weeks 
ago, it took three to four 
days for the track to become 
teceabla a gain in Dubai, the 
weather has changed." 

That sounded astonishing 
As soon as Osborne left the 
ptetfhww i co n fr o n ted him 
Was be suggesting that tor- 
rential rainfall in Dubai m 
March was now, because of 
global wa rming , a common- 
place? Had Sheikh 
Mohammed squandered mfi- 
fioms of tfollaxs pr nnM tlh^ a 
showpiece for the world’s 
best racehorses an the basis 
of a meteorologically 


uns o und business plan? 

“Oh, no, no, no. no," said 
Osborne gaily, rfirfmmg that 
he bad not meant to imply 
that the track had been 
"unraceable" two weeks pre- 
viously, merely that it bad 
takwi three to four days for 
it to became “perfect" again. 

“What is the total cost of 
staging the World Cup?" I 
asted&'gS&ntf'’ 

“Nothing Hke that.” 

“*2ftn? 515m?" 

“Less." 

“Were you insured?” 

"Oh, no. Nothing like 
that" 

In feet, $10m-5l5m is the 
minimum estimate of the 
cost of marketing and stag- 
ing the event, on top of 54m 
in prize money. Some of tire 
horses had spent weeks win- 
tering and training in the 
emirate as guests of Sheikh 
Mohammad . 

The first running of the 
World Cup, last year, went 
without hitch It was won by 
a great American racehorse. 


Cigar, and deemed a success. 
Last Saturday’s line-up 
would have been even more 
distinguished. The 13 
entrants Included Sheikh 
Mohammed’s English- 
trained. much-travelled Sing- 
spiel; Enrique Sarasola’s Hel- 
issio, the champion of 
Europe; and two South 
American-owned, North 
Americatetiained speedsters. 

None of the owners was 
sate to have expressed par- 
ticular disappointment at 
last Saturday's wash-out. 
They were glad to be there. 
At the track one morning. I 
spoke to John D. Murphy, 
who owns Formal Gold. Mur- 
phy said he never expected 
that one of his horses would 
vault him into the company 
of sbrfifhK »md queens. "Rac- 
ing has a lot going for it. 
Even just the thought of 
owning a horse like Goldy is 
fantastic, let alone the real- 
ity. There’s no reason why 
racing shouldn’t hold its 
own against other big sports. 


and even get back to the 
glory days It used to enjoy." 

Horse racing has two 
things going for it to Its 
looming cyberstruggle with 
other sports. It Is romantic. 
And It Is a hell of a gamble, 
which satisfies atavistic 
instincts to many of those 
who pay its extortionate 
bills. The racehorse is even 
more romantic than most of 
its admirers realise. Horses 
were not a great evolution- 
ary success. Equus. the only 
living genus of humus, com- 
prises just eight surviving 
species - three zebras, four 
donkeys and asaas, and 
Equus cabattus, representing 
true horses alone, as we 
think of them, in all their 
man-made sixes and colours. 
Including the racehorse. 

"Thoroughbreds," says 
Stephen Jay Gould, the Har- 
vard University zoologist, 
“have been rigorously raised 
from a limited stock. Stakes 
could not be higher, as the 
slightest improvement may 
be worth millions. More 
effort has gone Into the bet- 
terment of this breed than 
into almost any other biolog- 
ical endeavour of economic 
importance to humans." 

Yet few of those involved 
in the racing business world- 
wide are likely to have com- 
prehended what may lie in 
store next century, when 
genetic engineering and 
molecular biology start to 
affect livestock breeding. 

Freeman Dyson, who is a 
professor at Princeton Uni- 
versity’s Institute for 
Advanced Study in the US, 
puts it Hke this: “Toys and 
games are the fastest way to 
make any new technology 
popular and profit- 
able . . . Little genetically 
engineered dinosaurs may be 
as ubiquitous in the lives of 
our great-grandchildren as 
little plastic dinosaurs are in 
the lives of our children.” 

Dinosaur racing. Now 
there is a thought 

□ □ □ 

The World Cup was run on 
Thursday. Sheikh 
Mohammed won his own race 
(and the 52.4m first prize) 
with SmgspieL Japan's run- 
ner, Hokuto Vega, was killed. 
Hedssio did not compete. 
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Minding Your Own Business 


Breeding an 


oyster trade on 
the forecourt 


Nicholas Lander on one man's determination to 
bring inexpensive oysters back to the British 


L ast s umm er's holi- 
day in Britanny is 
still costing Chris- 
topher von Meis- 
ter, a distin- 
guished 59-year-old former 
banker and insurance bro- 
ker, dear. It Is not the credit 
card payments for the 
numerous platters of oysters 
he and his wife enjoyed that 
haunt him. Von Meister 
came back determined to 
offer oysters to the British as 
inexpensively as they are 
offered to the French. 

The Oyster Barrow, which 
has been trading on the fore- 
court of London's Fenchnrch 
Street station since Decem- 
ber, has already cost von 
Meister six months’ work 
and £25,000 of his own and 
four hackers’ money, and it 
will not break even for 
another half-year. But he is 
malting his point. A dozen 
oysters, boxed or schucked 
(ready opened), are on offer 
at £5.99 and on a mild, sunny 
day he sells 40 dozen. 

“What I could not under- 
stand," von Meister says, “is 
the huge price discrepancy. 
In France, a dozen oysters 
were costing me FFr45 (£5; 
but when we came back Lon- 
don restaurants were charg- 
ing me £9 for six. The British 
have a long tradition of oys- 
ter eating but the price here 
does not seem to have fallen 
to reflect the increasing effi- 
ciency in breeding oysters. 

“And we seem to have 
developed a mean streak. 
Whereas the French oyster 
industry quotes by the kilo, 
here the price quoted is per 
oyster!" 

As von Meister wondered 
how to break these price bar- 


riers he came across the 
phrase “transit retailing”, a 
buzzword used to cover the 
increasing number of suc- 
cessful retail outlets in train 
terminals and airports. “I 
knew I could happily spend 
all day shopping at Heath- 
row,” he confesses, “and 
there was the highly suc- 
cessful precedent of the Oys- 
ter Bar at Grand Central Sta- 
tion, Manhattan." 

Last October, von Meister 
approached the British Rail 
Property Board, which was 


‘Customers 
no longer feel 
reticent about 
standing up 
and eating a 
dozen oysters 
as a quick 
lunch* 


enthusiastic about the 
upmarket image of oysters, 
particularly for Fenchnrch 
Street. As well as the com- 
muters, Fenchnrch Street is 
close to the professionals 
who work in the City and 
the shipping and insurance 
offices nearby. 

Von Meister contacted 
Malcolm Adams of World of 
Wheels in Teignmouth, 
Devon, who won the con- 
tract to design and build all 
the barrows for station fore- 
courts. A suitable cart with 
washable surfaces and a 
hand-washing unit to meet 
environmental health 


CROSSWORD 


No. 9,341 Set by CINCINNUS 


A prize of a classic Pelfltan SouverSn 800 fountain pen for the first 
correct solution opened and five runner-up prizes of £35 Pelikan, 
vouchers. Solutions by Wednesday April 16. marked Crossword 9,341 
an the envelope, to the Financial Times, Number One Southwark 
Bridge, London SE1 9HL. Solution on Saturday April 19. Please allow 
38 days for delivery of prizes. 



ACROSS 

1 Compound left bv smoker 
at marijuana? (6) 

4 Colombo got all investment 
of capital (6) 

8 Inlet of the sea in France is 
seen before latter half of 
month (7) 

9 Chickens, neat, crossing a 
road (7) 

it Bible stonr about fellow 
deserving forgiveness (10) 

13 Info about large Scottish 
valley (4) 

13 Give up on account of 
board game (5) 

14 Doctor Who following birds 
programme? 14,4) 

16 US military HQ in Pasa- 
dena or Nashville initially 
infiltrated by agent in dis- 
guise (8) 

15 Sign of a river that Is small 
(5) 

20 Man, for example? ril say! 
(4) 

21 Flay piano theme badly in 
exam (3,7) 

23 Did hear start dancing 
behind Rupert the poet? (7) 

24 One of five bom at the 
same time as Saint 

Thomas? (7) 

Solution 9,340 


25 Small freeholders get noth- 
ing in an Arab country (6) 

26 introduction of heavy 
metal at home (4-2) 


DOWN 

1 Pennsylvania ’5 thanks, giv- 
ing food? (5) 

2 Loud noise made by 
extremely ticklish subordi- 
nate (7) 

3 Sing and snore, making 
attractive music (5,4) 

5 Gas makes one put on 
weight (5) 

6 and 7 Londoners sang me a 
playful song 17,3,6) 

10 Bond cares about bunker 
(9) 

13 Lose rotten boat without 
regret (4,5) 

15 Be a square, changing bal- 
let posture (9) 

17 Musical effect and an awful 
lot more (7) 

19 It’s understood a naughty 
child didn’t tell the truth 
(T) 

21 Not here? No, no! (5) 

22 Personal assistant entering 
wrong country (51 


Solution 9,331 
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requirements would cost 
£5,000 including delivery. 

He next turned to finding 
a source for tie oysters. “Ini- 
tially, I had th o n g h t simply 
of buying them from Can- 
cale, Brittany, but the 
French lorry driver strikes 
made me reconsider. 

“The oysters had to come 
from the purest waters and 
to have undergone 42 hours 
of saline water purification. 1 
looked around Chelmsford, 
Scotland and the south-west 
before finding the right qual- 
ity at Cuan Fisheries just 
south of Belfast These are 
rock oysters which can be 
eaten all year round and 
deliveries could arrive daily 
by truck or Parcel Force.” 

Negotiations continued 
over the lease for space on 
the station forecourt, cul- 
minating in a guaranteed 
rental of £10,000 a year pro 
rata for the first three 
months, rising to £15,000 
thereafter or 7 per cent of 
turnover, whichever the 
greater. And just as von 
Meister was finalising these 
details he had what he 
admits was a crucial, unex- 
pected meeting. 

“I was introduced to 
B.J. Cunningham. the 
marketeer who had con- 
ceived Death cigarettes. He 
liked my concept but not 
how I intended to operate. 
He said I should do no more 
processing than absolutely 
necessary, that I must not 
sell the oysters individually 
but boxed by the dozen. I 
must brand the box so the 
company name spread and I 
must look very hard at price 
points. That is why we set- 
tled on £559 a dozen." 
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First swaflow of the summon Christopher von Meister at Ms burinam The Oyster Barrow, outride Fenchurdi Street station 


UMoonSttiM 


The rectangular wooden 
boxes are made in Brittany, 
along with the plastic coat- 
ing, which shows you how to 
open an oyster and how to 
contact The Oyster Barrow. 
These are shipped to North- 
ern Ireland, filled and deliv- 
ered to Fenchurch Street On 
December 16 last year The 
Oyster Barrow served its 
first customer. 

Von Meister drew on his 
banking experience to w rit e 
the business plan. He has 
spent £2500 on PR and £3,500 
on printing. “I took the origi- 
nal budget of £20,000 and 
increased it by 50 per cent I 
have seen more new busi- 


nesses suffer from being 
undercapitalised than any- 
thing else,” be explains. 

And once the idea began 
to attract interest be put 
into practice another princi- 
ple - that having 60 per cent 
of a successful company Is 
more valuable than TOO per 
cent of a failure. So Car he 
has parted with 25 per cent 
of the company’s shares to 
two individuals whose con- 
tribution — to finding a sup- 
ply of oysters, recruitment 
and the marketing of outside 
events - he considers criti- 
cal. Their allocation win rise 
to 40 per cent 

The barrow’s running 


costs are wages (for health 
regulations there must be 
two people working at any 
one time) and the small gen- 
erator to provide lights. 
Tnrindf-ng sales of a highly 
effective oyster-opening 
knife at £9.99, gross profit in 
the first two months’ trading 
was 465 per cent of turn- 
over, or £12,082. 

Von Meister is optimistic. 
*T know that we have tapped 
the local East End market 
through our pricing because 
a postman stops in his van 
for a dozen oysters twice a 
week. More and more people 
are stopping to try them for 
the first time and the propor- 


tion of oysters we are selling 
schucked is creeping up. It is 
now about a third of bur 
sales, which means our cus- 
tomers qo longer feel quite 
so reticent about standing 
up and eating a dozen oys- 
ters as a quick lunch.” 

The biggest obstacle is bad 
weather, with sales down by 
half when it is wet and 
windy. But now winter is 
almost over, sales should be 
more consistent and the bar- 
row will trade for longs 1 as 
the days lengthen. It Is now 
open from 1050am to 650pm 
- in the summer it will close 
at 850pm. 

Although the barrow is 


not mobile, von Melster's 
next step will be to place a 
temporary barrow outside a 
busy pub in Chelsea on the 
Saturday of an international 
rugby union match, ff that 
proves successful, his mar- 
keting strategy will site bar- 
rows at sporting grounds as 
well as on other railway 
forecourts. 

The days of eating inex- 
pensive oysters in the UK - 
as our Victorian forebears 
did with relish - .may not be 
that for- in the fixture. 

■ The Oyster Borrow , 32 
Bans Place,- London SWlX 
OEP. Tel: 0171-589 2425. fax 
0171-589 2426. 


CHESS 


“When I reached ray norm 
with a round to spare and 
still had a chance of a grand- 
master result, I thought, 
hey, maybe Bacrot hasn't 
disappeared over the horizon 
after all.” Luke McShane, 
Britain's 13-year-old from 
Westminster School, became 
the UK’s youngest interna- 
tional master this week, 
breaking the record set by 
Nigel Short and Matthew 
Sadler at 14. 

A few days earlier. 
France’s 14-year-old Etienne 
Bacrot became the world's 
youngest grandmaster, an 
honour previously held by 
the likes of Spassky. Fischer 
and Folgar. Bacrot shared 
first prize with the legendary 
Korchnoi at a tournament 
near Paris, beating him in 
their individual game. 

The significance of 
McShane’s performance at 
Gelsenkirchen, Germany, 
was less that he attained an 
DA title which has seemed 
imminent several times dur- 
ing the past year, than that 
he did so against hardened 
German and east European 
professionals, rather than in 
the cosier ambiance of Edin- 
burgh and Cardiff where he 
scored bis two previous IM 
norms. 

In 10 rounds, he lost only 
to the Czech Republic's Nol 
grandmaster, and scored 


2510 Fide rating points, his 
best yet in a major competi- 
tion. 

'Kou need a database and a 
trainer for world class chess 
these days, so Luke's £10,000 
sponsorship from Psion com- 
puters has been put to good 
use. He possesses a state-of- 

the art chess base, and 
receives regular coaching 
from the world semi-finalist 
Jon Specimen. 

Bacrot achieved his three 
GM norms in only six 
months, starting at last 
year's Erevan Olympiad. 
McShane still has a year to 
break the French boy’s 
record. 


The Nature of- Things ■ 

The particle that holds 
our world together 


P hysicists this year 
celebrate an extraor- 
dinary anniversary. 
It is just a century 
since the great Mancunian 
physicist J.J. Thomson 
announced the results of a 
landmark experiment in the 
Cavendish Laboratory in 
Cambridge. But if the who, 
when and where can be 
stated simply, saying what 
he discovered is much 
harder. 

This year is the centenary 
of the electron, the first ele- 
mentary particle, the key to 
the hitherto unsuspected 
subatomic realm, and the 
tiny charged packet which 
obligingly activates every- 
thing from telephones and 
TV sets to computers. It also 
enables atoms to join 
together to make chemical 
compounds, so in more thsm 
one sense Thomson revealed 
the particle that holds our 
world together. 

Yet he little dreamed what 
a strange world it would 
turn out to be. He was bold 
enough to claim he had 
detected the presence of a 
charged particle much 
smaller than the smallest 
atom. That itself was an 
enormous achievement 
His experiment was very 
delicate. He and his assis- 
tants set up a stream of elec- 
tricity passing down a glass 
tube almost emptied of gas. 
This stream, visible as 
so-called cathode rays, hit 
the end of the tube and 
made a small bright spot, 
just as it does behind every 
television screen today. 

Thomson then applied 
m agnets and electric current 
fields outside the tube, and 
found the stream was 
deflected - the spot moved. 

But as well as doing the 
experiment - or at least 
supervising it, as the clumsy 
Thomson found it best not to 
touch, the apparatus - he 
also drew the conclusion 
which opened the way to a 
new physics. IBs German 
colleague Walter Kauffman 
did essentially the same 
experiments at the same 
time in Berlin. But Kauff- 
man disputed the existence 
even of atoms, on the rea- 
sonable grounds that they 
could not be observed 
directly. He was not going to 
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Jon Turney on the centenary of the still-mysterious electron 
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No 1X74 

White mates in four moves, 
against any defence - a 
deceptively easy-looking puz- 
zle. 

Solution Page XXH 


Leonard Barden 


BRIDGE 


Summoned to a table - of 
bridge last week. I was 
charged with naming the 
guilty party on this deal. 
Rather like Hercule Poirot in 
Murder on the Orient 
Express. I was able to 
declare that, on this deal, 
every suspect had a hand in 
the murder. 

N 

A A K Q 6 
¥ Q 84 
♦ 763 
A Q 10 5 
W E 


W 

A 4 

V 10 9 2 
■f AKJ1085 
i K 98 


* 10 9 8 7 2 
¥ J 7 

* 42 

* 76 3 2 


S 

4 J 53 

V A K 6 5 3 

♦ Q9 

* A J4 

West dealt and opened ID, 
which North doubled. This 
should guarantee shortage 
in the bid suit Despite 13pts, 
pass would have been the 
superior option. East passed, 
and South jumped to 4H. 

West led +AK. When East 
petered and South dropped 


Q4. West spotted a chance to 
promote his V1092 into a 
trump trick, so he led a third 
diamond. Unfortunately, he 
chose J+. As he wants his 
partner to ruff high, a low 
diamond would be better, 
forcing partner to ruff 
in. 

East decided to trump any- 
way, though sadly with bis 
lower trump. If partner 
makes you trump when 
declarer looks set to over- 
ruff, he is looking for an 
uppercut, so you should ruff 
high. 

Fortunately, South still 
had to overruff with his Ktf. 
This duly promoted West's 
lOf into a trick which, 
together with Ki, set the 
contract 

However, South was not 
the victim, but a fellow con- 
spirator. Instead of overraff- 
ing East's 7V, he should dis- 
card a losing dub. He wins 
whatever is led, draws 
tramps, and pitches his sec- 
ond club loser on dummy’s 


Paul Mendelson 



propose a still smaller parti- 
cle Inside the atom. 

Thomson did. There was a 
charged particle, be told the 
Royal Institution on April 
301897, being pushed around 
by his magnets. He called tt 
his “corpuscle”, the smallest 
piece of electricity, but most 
people soon preferred to use 
the term electron. That Is 
probably just as well, as it 
did not remain corpuscular 
for very long. After Thom- 
son’s discovery, the revolu- 
tions in physics of the first 
half of the 20th century kept 
redefining the electron. 

With each reconceptualisa- 
tion, it grew stranger and 
stranger, so today the theory 
of quantum electrodynamics 
means it is understood as 
well as anything in science 
has ever been, while remain- 
ing in many ways a mystery. 

The Erst problem to solve 
in Thomson's new world was 
how his tiny new particle fit- 
ted into the atom. He him- 
self offered a rather 
short-lived model in which 
the negatively charged elec- 
trons were stuck into the 
positively charged atom tike 
currants in a -bon. Soon 
after, Rutherford had the 
electrons orbiting the atomic 
nucleus, tike planets around 
a far-distant sun But why 


didn't they foil out of orbit, 
spiralling into the nucleus 
under the attraction of its 
opposite charge? Well, said 
Niels Bohr, because it was 
plain only certain orbits 
were allowed, each defined 
by a fixed energy level. 

The nagging question of 
why a particle should 
behave in this curious, way 
was resolved, in the end, by- 
redefining- the electron yet 
again. Now it was seen as a 
standing wave. In the span 
of 30 years the atom shifted 
from plum pudding to solar 
system to a finely tuned 
instrument And. the electron 
became the greatest, mixed 
metaphor in modern science, 
both particle and wave. . . 

It had. apparently, mass, 
charge and spin, yet was 
also a probabilistic cloud. It. 
was mainly confined to a 
well-defined region around 
as atomic nucleus, but it 
could never be located pre- 
cisely. Its behaviour was . 
governed by the rules of a 
new, indeterministic game, 
written in the -iflathgrp fl *icfll ’ 
language of. quantum 
mechanics. 

Thomson thus saw the 
accepted description of his 
corpuscle transformed out of 
all recognition. He died in 
1940, still unreconciled to the 


dualities and uncertainties; 
of the new quantum mech- 
anical world. Many still 
share ids unease. If the true 
.nature of the. electron can 
only be captured in an equa- 
tion,, not In words, one can 
get to wondering If It is 
there at alL It is convenient 
to speak as if electrons exist, 
and to know that a few mil- 
lion. million, mil Hon of fh*m 

will make a tight bulb glow 
for a fraction of a second. 
But how do we know that all 
the different things we do 
with electrons depend on the 
same invisible entity? 

In the end, perhaps, it is 
the vast number -of devices 
and instruments which 
depend on electrons and 
which all weak predictably, 
precisely and reliably, which 
compels, the non-physicists' 
assent that whatever they 
are, they are- there. 

The philosopher ofsdence 
ten Hacking, commentlng on 
a physicist’s remark describ- 
ing a - particular experiment 
wring electrons, put it more ' 
simply: “So far. as l am con- 
cerned, if you can spray., 
them, then they are real/’ 
Thomson would 'have- 
agreed. 

mjan Turney £» lecturer in - 
science conumndcatfon. tfrd-. 
versify College London. ... 
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PERSPECTIVES 


S ay yes to drugs. That is 
the governing inclination 
on both sides of the 
Atlantic. We might as 
well admit tt. Just say yes. What 
*ngs? You know . . . alcohol, nic- 
otine. marijuana, cocaine, her- 
oin. ecstasy, melatonin, lofepra- 
mine, paroxetine, fluoxetine . . . 
the list could Gil this space. The 
j last three are official antidepres- 
sants. 

Most humans, walking skin- 
hags of chemicals that we are, 
rarely comprehend the small 
i print on new powders and fizzes. 
For some of us. unofficial is good 
enough. Drinkers, smokers and 
dopeheads absorb their frowned- 
upon poisons to give themselves 
a lift, calm their nerves, get 
high, depart from reality, change 
the mood. 

The champion respectable 
drug is fluoxetine, the pseud- 



Joe Rogaly 


A drugs epidemic with no bounds 


The richer we get the more we look for ways of altering our temperaments 


onym of Prozac. We all know 
what that is. Approved oL Sanc- 
tioned. Legal. That is one reason 
people are taking more of it. Sto- 
ries about the rise and rise of 
Prozac in the US are familiar. It 
Is every depressive's favourite. 
They muse about putting it in 
the drinking water, like flnoride. 
It might make the citizens 
happy. Misdiagnosed, it could 
become the soma of the millen- 
ium. as in Brave New World. 

Before someone reaches for the 
word-processor, let me acknowl- 
edge that Eli Lilly's most famous 
pill hag apparently helped count- 
less numbers of depressed 
patients. I know one or two of 
them personally. The main- 
stream literature says Prozac is 
as effective as the older antide- 
pressants, with fewer adverse 
side-effects. 

Perhaps that is why tn Britain 


prescriptions of selective seroto- 
nin reuptake inhibitors, of which 
the celebrated P is one. increased 
seven-fold between 1990 and 1995. 
according to an article in the 
British Medical Journal. By the 
end of that period fluoxetine had 
a quarter of the market. The pat- 
tern was set some years previ- 
ously in the US. By last June 
more than 14m Americans had 
taken Prozac at one time or 
another. And that is just the 
most popular of six similar SSR 
inhibitors. 

You and I might suspect that 
there are too many pill-poppers, 
that pushy sales techniques by 
peddlers of pharmaceuticals lead 
to over-prescription of all types 
of antidepressant We would be 
right, would we not? Perish the 
thought. Let me tell you of one 
practitioner who disagrees. Wil- 
liam Appleton is an assistant 


clinical professor of psychiatry 
at Harvard Medical School. His 
Prozac and the New Antidepres- 
sants, published in the US, is a 
guide for the general reader. He 
says that only a fraction of those 
who need an antidepressant 
actually get one. 

Surely be means severe cases 
only? No. Mild depression can be 
devastating to those who suffer 
from It, our professor observes. 
Victims have low self-esteem, 
lead a limited social life, watch 
too much TV. They are likely to 
lan guish in low-paid, undemand- 
ing jobs. They function at work, 
but collapse on getting home. 
"It’s only the whip of the pay- 
check that keeps them going.” 
he says. This mild form of 
depression - what may seem like 
the moody blues to you and me - 
is common among patients who 
attend his private practice. Pro- 


zac and the rest have done a lot 
of good, says Dr Appleton, “but 
they are not miracle drugs.'’ 

That sounds sensible. The new 
antidepressants may be the 1990s 
equivalents of the tranquillisers 
of the 1960s, shooting stars. They 
helped, but not always. Some 
long-term users of the older pills 
became dependent. 1 am not 
equipped to explain the effect of 
any of these tablets, old or new. 
Nor are the scientists, except 
par tiall y an d in their own lan- 
guage. They become hazy when 
asked precisely what happens to 
the psyche. What does seem evi- 
dent is that the richer we get the 
more we look for ways of alter- 
ing our temperaments. 

Some people need help from 
laboratory products, a few des- 
perately. This may not always do 
good. Winston Churchill 
acknowledged the black moods 


that descended on him in the 
night. Could he have led Britain 
to victory in 1945 if he had cho- 
sen a tranquilliser or antidepres- 
sant rather than alcohol and 
tobacco? Them should be room 
for the human will, for the 
mind to assert control over feel- 
ings. 

I say should because it is not 
certain how many of us have the 
capacity to grin and bear it when 
offered escape through one 
potion or another. We divide the 
available substances into catego- 
ries. Some are sold over the 
counter, some only on prescrip- 
tion- Others are illegal in any 
circumstances. A few cross the 
boundaries, as marijuana is 
doing in the case of specified 
users in California. 

It is tempting to propose that 
we legalise the lot, let all be sold 
In any shop, allow the market to 


take care of itself. Those of us 
who harp on about the individ- 
ual and her or his sacred soul 
should have the courage of our 
assertions. The. government 
advises against smoking, but 
does not ban it as a private pur- 
suit. (My Havanas curl in their 
humidor at the very idea.). We 
should, this line runs, allow any- 
thing to be made and sold, but 
provide information to users. 

Such a proposition is too radi- 
cal for the present age. which 
favours moderation, practicality, 
pragmatism. What is required is 
a rationalisation of existing 
arrangements, something that 
reclassifies soft drugs to enable 
ttipm to be traded by honest bro- 
kers rather than gangsters and 
hoodlums. The cigarette compa- 
nies are looking for a new prod- 
uct The weed could be just the 
thing. Yes? 




Lunch with the FT 

Fighting 
in the 
name of 
corporate 
relations 

Lucy Kellaway talks to Brian 
Basham about libel and lies 


I t started with a fight. 
Not a big one. at least 
not by the standards 
of UK public relations 
man Brian Basham, 
but a fight nevertheless. 

At the time, Basham had 
just won a very big battle 
indeed. He had successfully 
sued for libel the author of 
Dirty Tricks, a book which 
describes his role in the Brit- 
ish Airways/Virgin debacle 
iD a most unflattering light 
Our fight was over an 
article 1 had written in 
which I bad suggested that 
corporate PR was a pretty 
mucky business. Basham 
had taken exception to this 
and fired off a letter to the 
editor of the FT referring to 
my “unpleasantly arrogant 
little piece”, and saying it 
was not PR that was mucky, 
but journalism. 

All charm. I wrote to him 
asking if 1 could make 
amends by inviting him to 
Lunch with the FT. Let's air 
these interesting issues in 
public. I suggested. 

All charm, he replied: that 
would be nice, and suggested 
we met at the Drum and 
Monkey in Houndsditcb. 

This was a double sur- 
prise. First, a surprise 
because you might expect a 
PR man of his experience to 
hesitate before taking up 
this kind of invitation. Sec- 
ond. because be had not cho- 
sen the Savoy. 

In the deal-making days of 
the 1980s. Basham more or 
less lived at the Savoy. At 
his favourite table he was to 
be seen dining with journal- 
ists, peddling them the line 


T he decision for an 
Anglican Bishop to 
read the Koran dur- 
ing Lent was met 
with anger by some, encour- 
agement by others and 
bewilderment by the major- 
ity- , . 

The angry were mainly 
Christians who felt betrayed; 
the encouraged were partly 
Moslem, partly Christian, 
and felt affirmed in their 
respective journeys; the 
bewildered were trying to 
reconcile the public, political 
face of Islam in Pakistan, 
northern Nigeria and the 
Sudan with my conflation of 
the divine attributes of com- 
passion and mercy as seen in 
the chapter headi n g s of the 
Koran and the opening 
words of Anglican Morning 
Prayer in Lent 
Noah, Abraham, Lot and 
the Flood appear regularly 
in the Koran. It is as if the 
reader (or the hearer, for the 
Koran is recited rather than 
read) was being recalled to 
fundamentals, the founding 
fathers of the faith always 
being Just around the comer 
to beckon back wanderers. 
The Four Last Things 
(eschatology) are similarly 


horn his clients, who have 
included some of the most 
notorious egos London has 
ever known. 

On the day of our meeting. 
I climbed the stairs of a pub 
near Liverpool Street station 
to a newish restaurant 
which was trying very bard 
to look like a traditional City 
establishment 

Basham swept in late, 
smiling and shaking my 
hand as if we were good 
friends. He looked exces- 
sively smooth: in a pin- 
striped suit with neat grey 
bouffant hair , c ufflinks and 
more than a splash of after- 
shave. 

He started to explain why 
he had chosen this particu- 
lar restaurant, an elaborate 
story that involved shell 
companies, a sprinkling of 
famous city names, share 
prices, and clever stock- 
brokers called Roddy. It 
turned out the place was 
now run by friends of his. 
and his Gancde had recently 
made a very tidy sum over- 
night by buying a Tew 
Shares. 

We ordered, and Basham 
started reminiscing about 
great moments in past take- 
over battles, remembering 
how Hanson’s Gordon White 
had called him in to ask for 
help in its battle with Impe- 
rial Chemical Industries. “He 
said, in his words: *We want 
you inside the tent pissing 
out, rather than outside piss- 
ing in.’” 

With suspicious rapidity 
the first courses arrived. The 
scallops I had chosen were 
cold and rubbery and sitting 



Image management: Brim Basham asserts that it is not public relations that is mucky, but journalism 


on some watery tomatoes. 

Why did you sue, I asked. 
Might it not have been bet- 
ter to ignore Dirty Tricks 
altogether? 

“With respect, that is not 
the point The book was a 
confection of lies.” He leant 
towards the tape recorder 
and shouted: “The book tons 
a confection of lies. It was a 
taint on my character, Lucy. 
I hope that you would find it 
very difficult to find a jour- 
nalist who would say I’ve 
lied to them." 

I said I hadn’t conducted a 
survey. 

“My reputation is not that 
of a liar. It is very important 
to me. PR is respectable but 
is dragged down by some of 
the people involved in it" As 
he talked 1 watched him 
shunt an the croutons to the 
side of his plate, leaving a 
greasy mountain there. 

*Tve just written a letter 
to the Observer about some- 


thing that Richard Ingrains 
has written that I took 
exception to. 

“I am a great respecter of 
truth." 

He was interrupted by the 
arrival of the main course: 
two large white plates, 
empty save a few tiny vege- 
tables around the outside. 

"This is a very frugal 
meal!" He roared with laugh- 
ter. 

In fact, it was anything 
but frugal. We were both 
given two casserole dishes 
fresh from the microwave, 
one containing a congealed 
fish stew, the other a heavy- 
potato dish. He looked at the 
latter. “Do you know." he 
said to the waitress. “I'm not 
going to have this. Would 
you take it? That would be 
very kind.” 

Dieting? I asked. 

"No it's just that - when I 
won my case I had more 
than 200 letters, phone calls 


and faxes of congratulations. 
My first call was from the 
great doctor - Dr O’Reilly. 
The second one came from 
Lord King. AH sorts of 
people - old friends - got in 
touch so I've been eating 
three business meals a day." 

I asked about his relation- 
ship with Lord King, the 
notoriously difficult former 
chairman of British Airways. 

“He's very interesting, 
King. He’s very, er, street- 
wise. Jermyn Street, mind. A 
very clever man. Very clever 
instincts." 

Any realistic discussion of 
his clients’ characters was 
out of the question, but still 
1 persisted: how did he get 
on with Robert Maxwell? 

Apparently this relation- 
ship was also excellent. “I 
made it a rule that whenever 
I put out a press release I 
asked him to sign every 
page. He would give me a 
wolfish grin and do it. We 


never put a foot wrong." 

Lord Hanson for him was 
no problem: completely 
straightforward. Ditto the A1 
Fayeds. Ditto all of them. 

But what about the despot 
Dr Hastings Banda? 

“1 did a lot erf work for 
him. I’m very proud of it." 
And off on to another anec- 
dote in which Basham flew 
out to Malawi and single- 
handedly persuaded Banda 
and his r h v TTns to mend their 
ways, release prisoners, set 
up elections and so forth. 

Given his success in poli- 
tics in Malawi, does he feel 
he would like to be involved 
in helping Labour (he 
describes himself as a com- 
mitted socialist) win the 
election in the UK? 

’’Well one is involved. I 
talk to people all the time. I 
write occasional papers. Will 
Hutton has been very kind 
about some of my ideas." 

As our plates were cleared 


he started to explain that 
puhlic relations ware misun- 
derstood in the City. The 
trade should, he argued, 
have the same status as the 
other advisers - merchant 
bankers, stockbrokers, 
accountants and lawyers - 
given that all of them pro- 
vide advice on much the 
same things. “I’ve advised 
on price many times. With 
Lord King, I really deter- 
mined the price of BA." 

I made a noise that may 
have sounded sceptical, and 
he went ahead and told me 
the whole story. 

Over coffee the discussion 
moved on to some of Bas- 
ham's other business inter- 
ests, tme of which is a com- 
pany that looks after old. 
people in their own homes. 
Basham knows about old 
people, coming from a hum- 
ble East End family which 
is, as he put it, long on 
maiden aunts. “Lovely 


Truth of the Matter 


Sibling faiths and a chance to learn 

Alan Smithson reads the Koran and reflects on the shared ancestry of Christians, Jews and Moslems 


seldom out of sight: Death 
and Judgment, Heaven and 
Hell, are proof of the Resur- 
rection. Rules for the right 
ordering of society are 
clearly spelled out - the con- 
demnation of usury is 
uncompromising as it 
favours the rich and remains 
the basis for Islamic banking 
today. The constant vituper- 
ation of the wicked makes 
one aware of the enemy 
within (just like the Old Tes- 
tament Psalms). Again and 
again, whenever the severity 
of God has been described, 
the compassion and mercy of 
the Almighty and the All- 
knowing override. 

So much is common 
ground: Noah, Abraham. 
Lot, Isaac. Ishmael and 
Moses offer a shared ances- 
try with Jews as well as 
Christians. Unquestioning 
monotheism, the “engaging" 


character of these three reli- 
gions and the overlap of 
sacred texts make of these 
three one family of religions. 
This at least will make us 
one that we believe in one 
God, according to the Koran. 

But then there come the 
difficulties, not so much in 
what the Koran says as in 
what it denies. No one can 
bear another’s load: “No soul 
laden bears the load of 
another, and if one heavy 
burdened calls for its load to 
be carried, not a thing of it 
will be carried though he be 
a near kinsman.” Also. God 
cannot have a Son: “They 
fthe Christians] say. 'Cod 
has taken to him a son’." 
And Jesus was not crucified: 
“They [the Jews] say. ’we 
slew the Messiah Jesus Son 
of Mary, the messenger of 
God’. Yet they did not slay 
Him, neither crucify Him, 


only a likeness of that was 
shown to them." 

It was statements such as 
these that troubled my ear- 
lier critics. But no Christian 
doctrine has ever had a quiet 
passage: the Christian 
monks that Mohammed may 

Difficulties 
come not so 
much in what 
the Koran 
says as in 
what it denies 

have known in the Arabian 
Peninsula may have been 
little more orthodox in the 
Church’s eyes than Islam 
was to be. But sibling faiths 
owe it to each other at least 


to listen, to learn mutual 
accountability as well as 
accountability to God, to see 
whether what Islam denies 
is always and exactly what 
Christians would want to 
say. “They are unbelievers 
who say ‘God is the Third of 
Three’, no God is there but 
one God." Put like that, 
Christians would agree. 

We need to ask whether 
what Christians say might 
not sometimes be what Mos- 
lems claim the Koran means. 
Mutual recognition requires 
familiarity with each other’s 
sacred texts, to see if what I 
have missed in the Koran 1 
have missed because it ts not 
there; or whether 1 have sim- 
ply overlooked it. 

I respect the Koran for 
being uncompromisingly 
monotheistic, but I miss the 
warmth of the reciprocal 
love of the JYinity. I respect 


its protection of the person 
of Jesus as a prophet next to 
Mohammed and dear to God, 
but I miss Christ's uncondi- 
tional. vulnerable, self-giv- 
ing risk of Calvary. I respect 
the Koran for preserving 
each soul's responsibility for 
standing alone before God, 
but 1 miss the fellowship of 
bearing one another’s bur- 
dens and so fulfilling the law 
of Christ I respect its insis- 
tence on judgment and res- 
urrection, but I miss the joy- 
ful recognitions of Easter. 

There are, however, many 
beautiful prayers, so usable 
they need to be shared: “Our 
Lord, take us not to task if 
we forget or make mistakes. 
Our Lord, charge us not with 
a load such as Thou didst 
lay upon those before us. 
Our Lord, do Thou not bur- 
den us beyond what we have 
the strength to bear.” 


Yet there are Koranic say- 
ings such as: “When man 
takes one step towards God, 
God takes a hundred 
towards him", reminiscent of 
one of the most-loved Gospel 
parables, that of the prodigal 
son, in which the lather 
watches and waits for his 
son’s return and, on catch- 
ing sight of him, runs to 
meet him. Even that parable 
is only half the Gospel: 
“watching and waiting” is 
one feature, but the greater 
is “seeking and saving”. 

Traces of this, too, are 
found in the Koranic tradi- 
tion concerning the end of 
time and the Last Judgment, 
when God sends his angels 
into the fires of Gehenna 
(Hell) to bring out any who 
might repent. Again and 
again this is repeated until 
God thrusts his own right 
hand into the flames. £n case 


people. Lovely. 1 should see 
more of them." He looked 
sentimental for a moment 

“I went to see various 
friends, we raised £212,000. 1 
put in 112 - Charlie Saatehi 
put in 25. Olivier Roux put 
in 25. Charlie was very 
funny, he said: ‘Elderly- 
people? 1 hate the idea, why 
should I do it?’ I said: 
‘Because Tin asking yon to.' 
So he said: ‘Affright’-. ; 

“We’ve turned £200.000 
into £5m in four years. It’s a 
£50m business, four years 
down the road. And I own 40 
per cent. Very pleased' about 
that really." 

I paid the bill and he 
offered me a lift Outside, a 
large dark Mercedes with 
white leather upholstery 
hovered. On the way back 
we did not attempt to settle 
which of our respective 
trades was the muckier, but 
instead made polite conver- 
sation about spring bulbs. 

even, then some slip through 
his fingers, if is said God is 
almighty, all-knowing, all- 

merciful. 

So might God suffer after 
all? The Koran says “No". 
But his right.band might dis- 
agree. This past Holy Week 
showed us again the human 
face of God: it was in 'the 
face of the suffering servant 
who “went not up to joy but 
first he suffered pain and 
entered not into glory before 
he was crucified". Or in 
W. H. Vans tone's words: 
“Here is . God: , no /monarch. 
He/Thraned in easy, state to 
r e i gn . /Here is God whose 
arms of lpve/Actuhg, spent, 
the world sustain." 

Here is God — God in . the 
raw - God as seen ip Jesus, 
God- identified with: suffer- 
ers. Only then conies Easter 
and with it the hope that afl 
Who walk this way with God 
may find, it the way that 
leads to life and peace. - 

A God who suffers may 
contradict our creeds. ■ but 
only a God who suffers Is a 
God who saves. . . 

■ The Right Reverend Alan 
Smithson is .. Suffragan 
Bishop of Jeanne, County .. 
Durham. 
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Tasks which go beyond the conventional nature of sokSeriy duty*: the execution of dvffians hi Mnsk 1941 


Germans challenged on 


S peak to German 
men of “that gener- 
ation" and the 
stock answer to the 
stock question is 
that while the SS or its mili- 
tary wing, the WafFen SS, 
committed atrocities, the 
regular army, the Wehr- 
macht. was made up of 
largely honourable folk who 
kept within the accepted 
bounds of warfare. 

This benign image of the 
Wehrmacht has. despite evi- 
dence to the contrary, 
enjoyed general approval for 
decades in Germany where it 
has served as proof that, in 
the midst of the horrors of 
Nazism, there was at least 
one institution that retained 
old-fashioned concepts of 
honour and fair play. 

In recent months, how- 
ever, that view has become 
the subject of intense public 
debate, thanks to a wander- 
ing exhibition bluntly titled: 
“War of Destruction. The 
Crimes of the Wehrmacht 
1941 to 1944". 

The exhibition, which is 
ending in Munich and sched- 
uled for Frankfurt, is essen- 
tially modest. Squeezed into 
one room, it is little more 


army’s clean image 

Regular Wehrmacht troops were no saints, says Frederick Studemann 


than a collection of about 
100 black and white photo- 
graphs juxtaposed with 
Wehrmacht documents. 

The exhibition organisers, 
the Hamburg-based Institute 
for Social Studies, decided 
that given the wide extent of 
the Wehrmacht' s campaigns 
during the second world war 
it would concentrate on 
three particular episodes: 
the initial months of the war 
in Yugoslavia, the march of 
the 6th Army through 
Ukraine towards Stalingrad 
and the three-year occupa- 
tion of Belarus. 

Some of the photographs 
will be familiar to anyone 
who has studied the second 
world war. Still, the pictures 
of civilians being rounded up 
and killed are chilling. But 
perhaps the more gruesome 
viewing lies in the coldly 
worded texts which display 
the euphemisms used for 
such operations. 

The overall conclusion is 
that far from keeping a 
respectful distance from 
Nazi crimes, the Wehrmacht 
was, in some cases, directly 
involved in carrying out the 
often racially motivated poli- 
cies. “This is not news for us 


historians," says Thorsten 
Krebs, a history student and 
exhibition assistant at 
Munich’s Rathaus Galerie. 
“It is just new to the public." 

This might go some way to 
explaining why the exhibi- 
tion created such a stir when 
it opened in Munich in Feb- 
ruary. It became the target 
of a demonstration of several 
thousand people, including 
Wehrmacht veterans and 
right-wing groups, who con- 
demned what they claimed 
was selective propaganda. 


T heir case was taken 
up by Peter Gau- 
wefller, a prominent 
member of Bavar- 
ia's ruling Christian Social 
Union, who attacked the 
exhibition as a cheap 
attempt to besmirch the hon- 
our of ordinary soldiers. The 
CSlTs newspaper, the Bay- 
emkurier, slammed the exhi- 
bition as part of “a campaign 
of destruction against the 
German people". 

In more reserved tones, 
the conservative Frankfurter 
Allgemeine cast a few seeds 
of doubt in a front-page com- 
mentary by asking whether 
one could be sure if the 


people in some of the photo- 
graphs were really civilians 
and not partisans, in which 
case their execution was per- 
haps justified. 

The organisers say that 
the reaction of the CSU and 
the ensuing public debate 
were instrumental in promo- 
ting the exhibition. As such, 
Gauweiller might take credit 
for breathing some life into 
an exhibition that has been 
around for two years, and 
has been seen in 16 towns by 
an estimated 130,000 people. 

The organisers say they 
have enough requests from 
other cities, in Germany and 
abroad, to keep the exhibi- 
tion on display until 2000. 

Tracking the debate 
through the media over the 
last two years, it is apparent 
that while the exhibition 
deals with the war years, the 
controversy is very much 
wrapped up with how that 
period was perceived after 
1945 when a complex, and 
ultimately Hawed, image of 
the Wehrmacht was con- 
structed. 

This ranged from an insis- 
tence that while the army 
bad remained true to the 
principles of military hon- 


our, it was also so appalled 
by the Nazis that many of its 
officers broke traditional 
bonds of loyalty to their 
leader and ended up in the 
resistance to Hitler. 

The troops who bore the 
brunt of the fighting also 
needed a palliative image 
which acknowledged their 
suffering and conjured up a 
picture of innocent pawns. 
In a small aside, the exhibi- 
tion shows this in a display 
of popular novels and maga- 
zine articles from the 1950s 
offering the perspective of 
the “ordinary soldier". Their 
titles include “Their Beds 
Were Made of Stone", “The 
Brigade of the Damned" and 
“We Were Not Bandits'*. 

There is some truth in all 
these views and most Wehr- 
macht soldiers were 
undoubtedly not bandits. 
But to claim that the Wehr- 
macht was a wholly "clean" 
army is also false. Like vir- 
tually all German institu- 
tions, the Wehrmacht in 
some form or another threw 
its lot in with the Nazis, at 
best playing a game of 
opportunistic ambivalence, 
at worst criminal conniv- 
ance. 


A bitter taste of 
the peace process 

MU E?££* 


I t was while eating 
ma'mul, the Easter 
pastry my mother sent 
from Beirut, with its 
blend of rich nuts, and taste 


Tt* Cbdort Ohatntad history ol Modvn War acted by CtartM ToxWwnd, £25 


that the awkward subject of 
Middle East peace arose. 

Ma'mul means some thin g 
close to “confection”, so 
there is not much mystery, 
but it is definitely messy and 
only the most gifted individ- 
ual can eat one without 
being sprinkled with pow- 
dered sugar. 

The pistachio filling was 
rolling around in my mouth 
when suddenly, courtesy of 
the television, we were shar- 
ing the room in London with 
Benjamin Netanyahu, the 
Israeli prime minister. At 
that moment, when I was 
trying to c oncent rate on the 
pastry, I r ealis ed that the 
world was changing - the 
Arab world. 1 mean. 

Very casually, almost as 
though she was suggesting 
that there was too much 
sugar coating on the 
ma'mul, or that she pre- 
ferred date filling to pista- 
chio, my friend, a very close 
friend, suggested that Netan- 
yahu needed 10 bombs in Tel 
Aviv, not one, to understand 
how Arabs felt. 

My friend is Palestinian, 
but I never figured her for a 
supporter of radical groups, 
such as Hamas, the Islamist 
movement opposed to peace. 
She certainly is not and that 
is what shocked me. 

An eccentric painter who 
has spent the last 20 years In 
London, she was considered 
extreme only in her relative 
moderation. She surprised 
many around her by warmly 
embracing a Jewish 
son-in-law. 

Fifteen years ago, few 
Arabs would have been out- 
raged by my friend's com- 
ment 

Violence was then the 
vocabulary of the day. 
Today, even among some of 
those who were part of a Pal- 
estinian terrorist organisa- 
tion, violence is seen as 
futile and counter-produc- 
tive. Nothing that happens 
in the Middle East is sup- 


Yet it was telling that my 
friend's remark did not elicit 
protest from the group. 

No one challenged her 
remark, or even stopped to 
discuss it We kept on watch- 
ing television and eating 
ma'rmiL 


Only later did I begin to 
think seriously about what 
was behind her embrace of 
extremism. 

It made me realise that 


WUBU • . 1 7 _ 

Ne tany ahu on television, 
their reaction is very differ- 
ent from that of a western 
audience. 

His American accent, nts 
reasonableness, his careful 
choice of words and his criti- 
cism of terrorism - who can 
argue with a condemnation 
of terrorism, and the killin g 
of the innocent? 

Television seems a strange 
medium when you think 
about how different audi- 
ences react so strongly to 
the same image, the same 
words. 

To my friends. Netanyahu 
was diverting attention from 
the root cause of the vio- 

Though 
intent on my 
Lebanese 
pastry, I 
realised 
the Arab 
world was 
changing 

.fence: the decision to build a 
Jewish settlement in Arab 
East Jerusalem. For them, 
his words were provocative 
and a sign that what is 
called “the peace process” 
was falling apart. 

I was surprised by the “10 
bombs" comment, yet it fits 
with what Ghassan Salame, 
a Lebanese and professor at 
L’Institut d’Etudes Politi- 
ques in Paris, rails the radi- 
calise tion of the new middle 
class in the Arab world. 

Salame says he is worried 
because Netanyahu's poli- 
cies are nurturing anti-Is- 
raeli feelings far beyond the 
group of radical Islamists 
long opposed to peace. 

He also says some of the 
most recent attacks on 
Israeli targets in the strip of 
southern Lebanon occupied 
by Israel have been carried 
out not only by the pro-Ira- 
nian Hizbollah. but also by 
Amal. the moderate Shia 
movement Then there is the 
Jordanian soldier who last 
month killed seven Israeli 
schoolgirls. 


Jordan's King Hussein was 
so outraged that he rushed 
to Israel to kneel before the 
parents of the dead girls. At 
home, however, lawyers 

Ttrara eairi tn hp njshlrw t n 


defend the soldier. And, 
instead of o lifering outrage, a 
Libyan donated $56,000 to 
the soldier’s family, and a 
Kuwaiti businessman offered 

another $10,000. 

Netanyahu leads a hum 
for clues as to whether Yas- 
sir Arafat, the Palestinian 
leader, bears direct responsi- 
bility for the violence. But 
Arabs have moved on, the 
issue has no relevance at all 
to them. They are pondering 
the loss of an hope for peace, 
the loss of US credibility in 
the Arab world, and showing 
a gradual return to the polit- 
ical justification for violence. 

In the Arab world, the col- 
lapse of peace has reached a 
point where the references 
to Netanyahu in the Arab 
press are so insulting ! hesi- 
tate to quote them. 

This is Jihad al Khaten 
writing, the editor of al 
Hayat. probably the Arab 
world’s most respected daily 
paper. Al Khazen refers to 
Netanyahu’s “hatred, rac- 
ism, lies and arrogance". 

After Arab foreign minis- 
ters agreed to freeze nor- 
malisation with Israel last 
week, al Khazen suggested 
an economic boycott or the 
US. “No one has ever died of 
hunger because they didn't 
deal with the US. but how 
many have died dealing with 
it?" lie asks. 

So it has taken very' little 
time for Arabs to revert tn 
the anti-Israeli feelings they 
harboured for decades - and 
to revive their anti-US feel- 
ings. I sometimes forget 
what it was like before the 
start of what we refer to as 
the peace process in 199L 

1 grew up in Lebanon in a 
culture in which Israel was 
(and continues to be) the 
sworn enemy. Suggesting 
that peace should be made 
with Israel was, for a. long 
time, taboo. . 

And yet there were 
changes, dramatic changes, 
in outlook and expectation. 
There was a sense among 
Arabs that peace was achiev- 
able. that it was beneficial, 
that it was inevitable. It was 
a completely new flavour for 
the ma’mul, but that 
moment is drifting away, 
like a Hake of pastry .flutter- 
ing to the carpet. 


mV 










Once In accord: Yassir Arafat and Yitzafc Rabin at the White House in September 1995 


T he boxes in which they 
sat are high on three 
sides, open at the top. In 
front of them, as they 
sat, the fourth side was only a 
couple of feet high and a shelf 
sloped inward on which they 
could put texts - prayers, chants, 
readings. This was their world, 
for three years and three months. 

It Is all but unimaginable. Yet 
33 people did it, emerging in Feb- 
ruary into a world of whose 
recent events they knew nothing, 
and for which they cared noth- 
ing. They had spent the time 
looking into their minds. 

They volunteered. and spent 
£7,000 on it. The retreat took 
place at the Tibetan Buddhist 
monastery called Samye-Ling, at 
Eskdalemulr in Dumfriesshire In 
the Scottish borders. Sam ye- Ling, 
begun by Tibetan priests who 
had fled from the Chinese rule in 
Tibet, is one or the main centres 
for the Tibetan form of Buddhism 
in the west 

It has attracted increasing 
attention - and from some, devo- 
tion - and is successful It has 
collected sufficient funds to buy, 
for £1.5m, Holy Island, off the 


Buddhists in boxes look for their lost horizons 

When it takes three years out of your life, John Lloyd understands why a Tibetan retreat in the Scottish borders is no S hangri -la 


west coast of Scotland. 

I spoke to two of the 33 who 
bad completed the retreat (11 had 
not and one had died dnring it): 
Edie Irwin, an American, and 
Genevieve Pascou, of France. 
Both were women in their middle 
age, much of whose lives had 
been spent In travelling but 
whose main journey - they felt - 
bad been internal The retreats - 
Irwin’s first Pascou’s second - 
had been peaks in their lives, 
events in which they had driven 
deeper into themselves and strug- 
gled with inhibitions, blockages 
and attachments without relief or 
distraction. “When you look into 
your mind for that long." Said 
Pascou, “you naturally get a few 
shocks." 

These travels into their interi- 
ors were done with the assistance 
of rigorous and monastic disci- 
plines, elaborated largely by the 
co-founder of Samye-Ling. Akong 
Rinpoche. The retrea touts each 
have a small room in the houses 
- one for men, one for women - a 
little distance from the main 
complex, inside these rooms, 
there is nothing but a shelf or 
table for their few possessions 


and a shrine - and the box. “The 
box keeps you warm, and when 
you get tired you lean against the 
sides." says Irwin. “If you can. 
you sleep in it It Is meant to help 
you, and it does.” 

“It’s not meant to be a torture," 
says Pascou. “It has a protective 
quality to it It helps concentra- 
tion. I didn’t find it claustropho- 
bic or constricting.” 

Each day was the same. They 
woke at 8.45am, prayed, chanted 

and read until 7am. There were 
meal breaks at 8.30, 11.45 and 
5pm for about an hour and a half, 
and they slept at 10pm. AH other 
times they were in their boxes. A 
lama. Yeshe LotaL assisted with 
their meals and gave them letters 
from families and friends. 

The three years and three 
months is timed because this rep- 
resents - according to Akong 
Rinpoche - a natural human 
cycle. Within it, everything is 
prescribed and laid down 
minutely - the times and type of 
prayers and chants and readings. 

Neither woman had come to 
Buddhism through disgust with a 
previous life, nor because they 
had experienced a crisis - though 


one of the retreatants, Rebecca 
Tisbury (who calls herself 
Ghotso) was a 23-year-old model 
earning £1,500 a day. and a heavy 
drinker and drug user. 

Pascou studied literature at the 
Sorbonne, took her licence - “but 
just for the sake of my famil y l 
knew I didn’t want a career." She 
went east, then found a Tibetan 

The most 
important 
thing was 
simply 
not to run 
away 

Buddhist centre In France, near 
Dijon, and stayed there for some 
time. She came to Samye-Ling, 
first in the early 1970s, left, trav- 
elled more, returned in the mid- 
1980s and did her first four-year 
retreat. 

“I have always interested 
myself in the spiritual side of life. 
If I look back on my life it has 


always been there. I have never 
had a career I always worked to 
get money only, to make room 
for a spiritual life." 

Irwin is the daughter of a 
Washington correspondent for 
the Los Angeles Times. She, too, 
went to India after studying ori- 
ental languages at Berkeley; 
worked as a translator and went 
into meditation. 

She met the British "alterna- 
tive' 1 psychiatrist RJ3. Lalng, and 

went to London to join his Arch- 
way community where the barri- 
ers between doctors and patients 
had been broken down. She 
stayed there for five years, and 
found it hard, even dangerous. In 
1979, she went to Samye-Ling.. 
and has lived in or near ever 
since, working as a therapeutic 
masseuse. 

*T took my time. I derided to 
work up to the retreat slowly. 
Finally, I volunteered for the one 
in 1993, when I think I was ready. 
At times you felt depressed, anx- 
ious. worried.” 

The most important thing was 
simply not to run away. “1 never 
wanted to leave - but I was hav- 
ing to stay in mental states 


which before I would have tried 
to get out of You can't put on 
the radio or go down to the cor- 
ner shop. You live on through it 

“It was a wonderful opportu- 
nity for developing compassion. 
Compassion comes from patience 
with yourself as well as with oth- 
ers. I had always escaped before 
- in London or elsewhere. In 
Samye-Ling, there was no escape, 
no escape from myself." 

In his book. Taming the Tiger 
(the Tiger is “the wildness 
within"), Akong Rinpoche writes 
that "the aim in developing lov- 
ing kindness and compassion Is 
for it to become impartial We 
must come to understand that 
being kind to our friends over 
our enemies is not the right way. 
Since a friend of one day can be 
an enemy the next and vice versa 
we shouldn’t take too solidly the 
Idea either. As for as we can, we 
treat our enemies as amicably as 
our friends and see everyone as 
someone to be kind to." 

It is this which those who are 
not devotees find hardest to 
accept The attachment to friends 
and lovers is assumed to be spe- 
cial. to distinguish itself in jfg 


intensity and fidelity from other : 
attachments. Those who succeed 
on the Buddhist road treat every- 
one the same - a trait we con- 
demn as shallow, an index of a., 
lack of understanding, not -a 
deeper level of it 
Pascou adds another difficulty 
for the western mind. “You have 
to trust - not ask questions, not ' 
put the intellect at the front In- 
France, everyone has to be 
clever. The worst you can be iff 
stupid. But in the Buddhist- way, 
once you have a roaster and. you 
trust him, you must accept what 
he says, accept his guidance.*! .-. 
Hie thought of not asking' qua* " 
tions was not one easy to accept 
- especially when what was at 
Issue was the nature of one's Hfe, - • 
Pascou adds: “Part of what 
happened to me, and I guess to 
the others. Is' an .understanding ~ 
of how. little we understand. I 
grew to realise that' the only skill 
I have is- sitting in a- box. It’s the 
only thing I can do. 1 " 1 

Over three years to Ieaiti -thatf 
And yet, the detached serenity oT ' 
these women returns the'qaflS'- 
tlon to oneself: Do you have that . 
skill? Could you dd that?. 
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Rape and the polluted family 


A ncient Greeks were 
worried about rape, but 
only because it might 
spoil the p u r ity of the 
family line, not far the 
sake of the woman. She was 
regarded as a minor {for legal pur- 
poses) who bad no mind of her own 
and certainly no place In the demo- 
cratic process. However, her rape 
threatened the continuity of the 
household, the family and the 
pohs, and that for ancient Athe- 
nians was serious. 

This is the overwhelming view of 
a series of leading classical schol- 
ars who have contributed to Rape 
in Antiqtrify, The book is . a stark 
reminder that consensuality in 
relations between, men. and woman 
is a relatively recent and frail 
framework tor proper behaviour. 

In fact adultery rather than rape 
bothered the ancients mere. The 
punishments were dramatically dif- 
ferent. - . 

Whereas the rapist was subject 
to a fine of one hundred-drachmas, 
the adulterer caught in the act 
would, according to Draco’s laws, 


Adultery rather than rape bothered the ancients more, finds Nick Kochan 


be sirigect to the death penalty. 
The reason for the variation, 
according to David Ogden in his 
chapter Rape, adultery and fht pro- 
tection of NoodUnes in classical 
Athens, is that the adulterer may 
have polluted the household by 
fathering many children secretly. 
The rapist, on the other hand, 
fathered at most imp pwiH by Tiis 
act before he was exposed. . 

The Greek orator, Lysias, is the 
primary source for this Mmnlt on 
adultery. He Htrfnra that a lesser 
sentence is required for rape than 
adultery because the rapist is part 
.punished by the wrath of the vic- 
tim; “Those that get their way 
through force He the rapists] are . 
hated by those they have forced. 
But those that have worked by per- 
suasion He the adulterer] corrupt 
their souls by doing so, so tint 
they alienate the affections of 
other men’s wives away from, their 
husbands and towards themselves, 
said the whole house comes under 
their control." ' 

The belM that rape polluted foe 
household imposed massive guilt 


on the unwittin g , vic ti m. Man were 
unwilling to many victims of rape 
and husbands would even divorce 
them, lien who were forced to sub- 
mit to rape, a not uncommon 
event, were likewise h mom ad unfit 
to be citizens. 

RAPE IN ANTIQUITY: “ 
SEXUAL VIOLENCE-IN 
THE GREEK AND ROMAN 
WORLDS . 

edited by Susan Deacy and 
Karen Pierce 

. Ducbeorih £40. 274 pages 

■ Many victims of jape were 
driven to suicide. The best known 
of these was Lncretia, foe quintes- 
wntmlly loyal wife of CoHatinus. 
After foe trauma, she made her. 
husband and father swear to 
destroy her rapist, the warlord Tar- 

q ni n lu w- Accord i ng to fog Unman 

historian Livy; “You look to what 
is owed him; I, though I acquit 
myself of the sin. do not free 
myself from the punishment; nor 
shall any woman hereafter live 


unchaste by the example of Lucre- 
tla.” Then she killed herself. 

Lucre tia’s pathetic story was 
picked up by great Renaissance 
and Baroque artists; Titian painted 
the rape, while Rembrandt the sui- 
cide. But according to James Arieti 
in his chapter, Rape and Livy's 
view of history, Livy was not inter- 
ested in the personal suffering so 
much as the historic significance 
for the City of Rome. 

Arieti argues that rapes repre- 
sented foe coming together of foe 
great creator Venus and. the war 
god Mars, a combination sure to 
make the optetone cosmic. In the 
case of Lucretia, the war on Tar- 
quin that followed her assault 
resulted in his banishment and the 
creation of the Roman Republic 
Divine rapes are foe subject of J.E. 
Robson's fascinating chapter, Besti- 
ality and bestial rape hi Greek 
myth, where the author explores 
the many mythic rapes by Greek 
gods in animal disguises. 

Rape was used as a literary 
device an a much smaller scale. In 
Menander’s comic play Epitre- 


pontes, Pamphile becomes pregnant 
five months after her marriage to 
Charisios. and he leaves her in 
apparent disgust But in the course 
of the play, f!h»Hgtng is shown to 
have raped the mother at a festival 
without knowing her identity and | 
he is the father of the child. Chari- j 
si os is covered with embarrass- ! 
ment at the unexpected new | 
arrival and calls off the divorce. ; 
But he does nothing to atone for 
foe earlier incndpnt 

That was apparently just the sort 
of thing randy Greeks did at a festi- 
val. Karen Pierce, in her chapter 
on The portrayal of rape in New 
Comedy argues, “the act of rape 
that led to the pregnancy is not so 
important as the arrival of a bas- 
tard (food nine months later”. 

This book provides a rare and 
sensitive understanding of rape in 
the ancient world. Its inevitable 
problem is that its authors can 
only interpret the evidence that 
has survived. That is all related by 
men. One can only guess how 
ancient women felt about their 
lowly and vulnerable state. 


A keen eye, a c uttin g 
tongue, a finely- 
honed pen and a 
b rilliant hand with 
a scalpel: whatever else, 
Thomas Henry Huxley must 
have been the sharpest Vic- 
torian; The swathe he cut 
• through the second half of 
the 19th century owed every- 
thing to his brilliant talents, 
and wnfomg to the wealth 
and privilege that still domi- 
nated the country . of his 
birth. 

By his death. Just before 
the century’s end, he and his 
allies had transformed not 
just their own social posi- 
tion, but that of their call- 
ing. Science, which helped 
legitimate foroate to the old 
order by sanctifying t hem as 
progress, bad become first a 
career, then a profession. 
Young Hal Huxley, as adept 
at dissecting an organlsm~as 
a text, first wielded his scal- 
pel in service of his own edu- 
cation, but ended up as 
Inspector of Fisheries, open- 
ing up samples of the fresh 
catch the length and breadth 
of the land in service of the 
Home Office. 

That, of course,, was 
almost the least of his 
achievements. His unique 


A man of great reason 

Jon Turney discovers the power of Thomas Henry Huxley's curiosity 


combination of polemical 
power, reforming zeal and 
organisational skfD saw him 
in the thick of foe instita- 
tian-building which markwfl 
the ascent of . science. He 
designed and delivered cur- 
ricula, built laboratories, 
trained ' countless other 
workers, sat on Royal Com- 
mission after Royal Commis- 
sion. And. through it all, -he 
fought for iris- behsf in fo«» 
right to test belief: He 
wanted faith to be based on 
reason, and for men “to look 
the universe in foe face". As 
the Victorians agonised over 
evolution, oeatian and reli- 
gion, he forged the creed 
which would make otff 'cen- 
tury safe for science. He was, 
in the word be. rained, a 
proud agnostic. 

The first volume of Adrian 
Desmond’s splendid biogra- 
phy charted Huxley’s rise 
from teenage drug-grinder's 
apprentice in' the 1840s to 
President of the Briti sh 
Association for the Advance- 


ment of Science 30 years 
later, years in which his 
startling meritocratic rise 
seemed to vindicate the Dar- 
winism he defended with 
such passion. He completes 
the story with this account 
of fop remainin g 25 years of- - ' 

HUXLEY: . 

EVOLUTION’S HIGH- 
PRIEST *»$ 

by Adrian Desmond ^ 

Michael Joseph £ 20 , 384 paga r, 

Huxley's remarkable HfeJ 
Like its predecessor, and like 
Desmond's co-authored biog- 
raphy of Darwin, the bookls 
as much social history as 
biography, always alert to 
tha josthng sects shift- 
tag Ideological alliances of 

fop tima 

Huxley navigated his way 
through them with extraor- 
dinary panache. As before, 
his working habits were pro- 
dlglous.- The two -volumes .* 
together- testify to.a bewfi->- 


dering range of scientific, 
social and civic duties. On 
top of these, ha wrote, con- 
stantly, prohfically — boobs, 
articles, reviews, pamphlets. 
The collected essays pub- 
lished shortly before he died 
ran to a million words in 
nine volumes. 

Such habits were sus- 
tained partly by continuing 
ambition, partly by the 
demands of an extended Vic- 
torian famfiy which was con- 
stantly fraying around the 
edges and needed binding up 
with cash from HaL But they 
were equally driven by the 
constant demand for a share 
in us brilliance aad by bis 
apparently endless capacity 
to become interested in new 

problems. ■ •>- 

Desmond's focus on Hux- 
ley the social climber and 
institutional reformer some- 
times obscures the sheer 
force of his curiosity. But his 
voracious appetite for learn-. 
tag about.tae. natural world, 
seems to have been as pow- 


erful a motivation as more 
worldly ambition. He may 
not have matched Darwin’s 
insight, but he was certainly 
his equal in sheer tenacity in 
the struggle to understand 
the patterns underlying the 
innumerable specimens 
which were being plundered 
from fossil beds around the 
globe. 

That burning curiosity 
stayed with him until the 
very end, and seems to have 
sustained the core of opti- 
mism in his agnostic breast, 
for all that the creed induced 
.despair in many a contempo- 
rary. 

Desmond paints a rather 
touching picture of Huxley’s 
last years, when be enjoyed 
financial security which bad 
eluded him for so long, put 
two nervous breakdowns 
brought on by overwork and 
family bereavements behind 
him, and enjoyed his East- 
bourne garden in the day- 
time and the stare in the 
nigh time sky. As he wrote in 


D id Pythagoras 
really wear trou- 
sers? Or did this 
book have the. 
altogether jollier title of 
-Pythagoras’ Pants" when it 
was originally published in 

the US? _ 

The answer to the first 
question I leave to the cnl- 
tural studies department. 
The answer to foe second, 
sadly, is no. It doesn't mat- 
ter. The old sorcerer's none 
is here being exploited in a 
way which has become the 
great clichS of popular sci- 
ence publishing. 

The trick is to pick a 
catchy but meaningless title 
like God’s Corns, Newton’s 
Scooter, or Einstein's 
pet then add a subtitle 
describing the purported 
subject matter. . 

I say purported because 
Margaret Wertheim’s subti- 
tie appears to cover pretty 
well everything one can 

>1' .’ 

mm- 


Shallow-pocketed trousers 


fotnk oL In fact, Werthehn. 
an Australian science writer 
with BAs in physics and 
maths, has written not one 
very large hook but two 
rather Email ones. 

Book One, the shiny outer 
wrapping, ifl a feminist 
polemic: Mathematical phys- 
ics, she argues, was bom out 
of theology and became itself 
a sort of religion. It is prac- 
tised by a priestly caste of 
male chauvinists and that is 
why so few women have 
made it to the top. This state 
of things is unfair to women, 
bad for physics and bad for 
all of us. The author finally 
comes within a whisker of 
suggesting that • if .only 
women could get control 
of physics they would 
come up with much nicer 




results than men have done. 

Book : Two; -taside the 
wrapping, is the one. the 
author first set out to wrfte. 
It is a lucid cultural Jdstary 
of physics which charts foe 
relationship between science 
and rebgiaii, fiam;;£^foago~. 
ras hte myiptfc numbers,-' 

through GaJSea andNewton.’ 
to wfrMrtrfn- and.foe.j(resent 
day. ■ .: v: • -J " 

. Werthehn seems surprised 
to discover that for most <rf 
that time edence and reli- 
gion, far from befog hostile, 
were mutually supportive. 
Indeed, historians of science, 
argue that physics 'might not 
have happened at , -all withf 
out monotheism. • 

While It is true that 
today’s cosmologists are 
more likely than biologists 


to. believe in God, Werthehn 
isL surely sticking her neck 
out whan she asserts that 
they £re engaged in pseudo- 
religious speculation. And 
surely, too, Stephan Hawk- 
ing was being a state fronted 
when, he talked about 

PYTHAGORAS’ 
TROUSERS; GOD, 

PHYSICS AND THE 
GENDER WARS 
byMai£aret 
Werthehn 

Fourth Estate&S9. 297 pages 

■ “knowing the mind of God”. 

In railing for gendepfree 
physics, Wertbeim is assault- 
ing an Everest which doesn’t 
exist Physics may indeed be 

the last male bastion of the 


natural sciences, .but then so 
Is surgery in the medical 
world. Of course there is no 
good reason to bar women 
who want to do physics to 
the. highest level - but the 
same can be said of manage- 
ment, fanning, or lorry driv- 
ing for that matter. 

■ Meanwhile, foe idea that 
mathematical physics is 
itself a ‘'gendered” pursuit 
looks plain preposterous, 
however many men may be 
doing it 

And if, as the author says, 
the boys are wasting taxpay- 
ers’ billions looking fear tire 
Grand Unified Thmry with 
their, particle accelerators, 

then -perhaps what we need 
is not so much women physi- 
cists as political budget con- 
trollers {including women) 


one of the 5,000 letters which 
are Desmond’s key source: 
“the cosmos remains always 
beautiful and profoundly 
interesting in every corner - 
and if I had as many lives as 
a cat I would leave no comer 
unexplored". 

Desmond has left no cor- 
ner of Huxley’s life unex- 
plored, though the story is 
so deftly told that one still 
feels that the man can 
barely be contained in two 
books. The only possible 
flaw is that, in a book in 
which countless witnesses 
testify to the remarkable 
power of his prora, there is 
relatively little quotation 
from his voluminous pub- 
fished writings. Desmond 1 
prefers backstage common- ; 
tary from foe letters. But 
this should give him every ! 
excuse to edit a volume of ■ 
selected writings, as soon as j 
possible. And what about 
some of the other giants of 
those times? The physicist, 
and Huxley’s great friend. 
Tyndall constantly intrigues 
in these pages, and surely 
deserves a new biography to 
himself. While Desmond 
goes cm producing books as 
enjoyable as this, we must 
keep him writing. 


who have different priorities: 

Having identified a dearth 
of females in her world, 
Werthehn might have done 
science education a big 
favour by digging deeper for 
causes and thinking harder 
about remedies. Instead she 
throws out buzzwords like 
"affirmative . action”, 
“access", and “strategies". 
Her. potted biographies of 
fgrnalg gd afafa (*hp famous 
mathematical rarmhun Ada 
Lovelace, Byron’s daughter, 
is strangely misatag) and her 
collection of complaining 
quotes from currant femi- 
nists leaves us little the 
wiw. j 

.Yet i can see that Wert- 1 
brim’s publisher, found the ; 
combination of physics and j 
feminism ireesteSdy sexy - j 
and, let us not forged, there 
are Mg crusts to - bp earned 
out there. 

Christian Tyler 
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Sir John M. Templeton 

“if you’re wondering what’s going to happen next 
in the world’s emerging stock markets, you might 
want to listen to what Mark Mobius is saying.” 

- />« Angeles Times 

If you arc an active investor, you cannot ignore the 
opportumics to be had in emerging markets. Now, Mark 
Mobius. the undisputed king of emerging markets brings 
you this definitive book. He: 

• introduces emerging markets’ investment 
prospects and the risks and rewards 

• offers unique insights into emerging regions and 
individual markets with his personal case notes 
from the field 

• outlines the strategies and lechniqucs that you 
can use 

• shows you how to become a successful emerging 
markets investor 

• outlines his “Emerging Markets Investors Creed”. 
£30.00 0273622846 
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Poles on 


the moral 


compass 


Caryl Phillips follows the 
progress of AMcan-American 
communities this century 


I n 1903 the AMcan- 
American philosopher 
and writer, W JB.B. 
DuBois, claimed that 
the twentieth century 
would be dominated by ques- 
tions related to the “color 
line**. As we near the end of 
the century, it is clear that 
not only was he right, but 
the nature of these prob- 
lems, particularly in his 
home country, appear to 
have become increasingly 
intractable; the line is now 
something airin to a wall, 
with blacks on one side and 
whites on the other. 

In the second half of thin 
century, black America has 
changed more radically than, 
in the previous 200 years. 
The gains of the CivD Rights 
movement of the 1950s and 
1960s gave rise to the stu- 
dent-led black nationalism of 
the 1970s, and then in the 
1980s and 1990s to the emer- 
gence of two distinct Afri- 
can-American communities. 
On the one band are the 
black middle-classes, the 
beneficiaries of legislation 
■winch has led to improved 
educational opportunities; 
on the other, the black 
underclasses for whom no 
amount of educational 
opportunities seem able to 
rescue them from the cycle 
of drugs, poverty and vio- 
lence which grips much of 
urban America. 

Charles Evers is the older 
brother of the slain civil 
rights leader, Medgar Evers. 
Whereas Medgar remains 
nationally known and 
respected in the US. his 
widow - the chairperson of 
the NAACP - and his work 
and short life are the subject 
of at least one feature film 
and countless books, Charles 
Evers has little constituency 
beyond his native Missis- 
sippi. Superficially, at least. 


HAVE NO FEAR: THE 
CHARLES EVERS 
STORY 

by Charles Evers and 
Andrew Szanton 

John Wiley A Sons $24.95. 333 
pages 



BLACK 

INTELLECTUALS: 
RACE AND 
RESPONSIBILITY IN 
AMERICAN LIFE 
By William M. Banks 

W. W. Norton 3 29.95 . 335 pages 





the contrast between the two 
could not be greater. As 
Charles Evers admits. 

"While Medgar was think- 
ing about the vote. I was 
thinking about the dollar. 
Medgar chased civil rights, I 
chased girls, civil tights, *nd 
the dollar. 

"I was the naughty one, 
Medgar the good guy. I gave 
tin it was enoug h Medgar 
gave till it hurt I hustled, 
wheeled and dealed." 

Although their moral com- 
passes may have been point- 
ing in opposite directions, 
both brothers were deter- 
mined to effect a change, 
and in his own way Charles 
Evers succeeded in doing 
just that 

He underwrote many of 
the costs associated with the 
r unning of his brother's Mis- 
sissippi office by dealing in 
women and liquor in Chi- 
cago and pursuing shady 
business interests with the 
Mob. Then, after his broth- 
er’s assassination in 1963, 
Charles returned to Missis- 
sippi and took over Medgar’s 
office and became head of 
operations for the NAACP in 
Mississippi. 

He became a Mend and 
confidante of Martin Luther 





African American experience: black woman gather for the memorial service of Thcvgood MarshaH, the Supreme Court's first black Justice, at St John the Divine, N«w Yoric Wan fcure «** *» Atatnin Ahm 


King, Presidents Kennedy 
and Johnson, frequently can- 
ing upon them, having his 
advice sought and being 
instrumental in civil rights 
policy-making. 

After Kennedy's death, 
Evers became increasingly 
close to Bobby Kennedy, 
whom he soon came to 
regard as his best Mend. 
Between 1963 and 1968 he 
advised, cajoled and. worked 
for Bobby until yet another 
assassin’s bullet sent Evers 
back to Mississippi where he 
became the first blade mayor 
to be elected in Mississippi 
since Reconstruction. By 
1989 he had been voted out 
of office and failed to become 
governor of his home state. 
In 1992 Charles Evers could 
be found at the Republican 
National Convention cheer- 
ing for George Bush. 

His story, subtitled A 
Black Man’s Fight for 


Respect in America, is elo- 
quently told and is, in the 
main, free of self-pity. But 
what does it all mean? Evers 
concludes by stressing the 
fact that be has managed not 
to hate whites, despite hav- 
ing witnessed countless 
whites eat themselves up 
with hate and bitterness. He 
celebrates the fact that the 
Medgar Evers Homecoming 
weekend which he organises 
every June, features 
reformed white racists who 
now flock to pay tribute to 
his martyred brother. Evers, 
however, never addresses 
the question of "respect”, 
seemingly happy to sub- 
scribe to the "American” 
notion that "success” is the 
important commodity, and 
the measure of success is to 
be- calibrated in dollars. 

The Medgar Evers Home- 
coming costs me plenty of 
headaches and $30,000 a 


year. But it's worth every 
penny. It’s the only thing I 
run all year where I forget 
about tinning a profit And 
you know (thartos Evers is 
in love when he isn't trying 
to make money. I just want 
Medgar recognized.” 


H is political shift 
to the ri ght, and 
his insistence on 
"green power” as 
the real yardstick of inde- 
pendence and self-determina- 
tion, places him in the camp 
of the African-Americans 
who have achieved middle- 
class status and left behind 
not only their origins, but 
possibly any enduring con- 
nection to the underclass 
who still comprise the 
majority of the AMcan- 
American population. 

Evers's opponent in the 
1989 election which saw 
Evers removed from mayoral 


office, had a slogan which 
succinctly castigated Evers’s 
jn crnaaing l y wlfish philoso- 
phy. "We’ve seal what Fay- 
ette can do for one man. 
Now let’s see what one man 
can do for Fayette.” 

William Banks's Black 
Intellectuals is a straightfor- 
ward chronological survey of 
AMcan-American intellec- 
tual activity from slavery to 
the present-day. The author 
acknowledges the impor- 
tance of Harold Cruse’s 1968 
landmark study. "The Crisis 
of the Negro Intellectual” is 
tiie seed for his book, but 
whereas Cruse's book was 
both original and provided 
the platform upon which a 
future generation of scholars 
were able to build. 

Banks’s book, although 
extensively researched, 
and bearing the strong 
subtitle Race and Responsi- 
bility in American Life, 


seems curiously aimless. 

Banks unearths some 
interesting facts, informing 
us that an American Negro 
academy was founded in 
1898 which although it only 
lasted until 1928, exerted a 
valuable influence over 
black intellectual life in the 
United States. He also 
reminds his reader of the 
degree to which black intel- 
lectual thought has been 
dependent upon white capi- 
tal and patronage, not only 
during the well-documented 
years of the Harlem Renais- 
sance of the 1920s, hut in the 
years since then. 

However, it is only in his 
concluding chapter, where 
he looks at the emergence of 
the new intellectuals such as 
Cornel West and Manning 
Marable, that Banks grap- 
ples with vigor and original- 
ity the-schism between the 
black middle classes and 


underclass. He throws light 
on the role that contempo- 
rary intellectuals have 
played in this new configu- 
ration of African-American 
society, and speculates as to 
how this new "talented 
tenth” of the. population 
might form a bridge between 
the haves and have nets. 

Given the current malaise 
in African-American society, 
Banks's analysis is not only 
valuable, but necessary. 
Unfortunately, in the light of 
his challeng in g conclusion, 
the chronological survey 
which comprises the greater 
part of bis book, appears 
somewhat pedestrian. 

At this state of late 20th 
century history, it is vital 
that African-American soci- 
ety finds a way forward 
rather than rehashing 
events of the past, no matter 
how revealing and fascinat- 
ing they might appear to be. 


I n all the commotion 
about the 

Oscar-winning film the 
English Patient, it is 
curious that none of the 
critics has reminded us that 
Michael Ondaatje’s novel is 
a sort of sequel to another 
brilliant book which he 
published in 1987 - In the 
Skin of a Lion. I assume 
that, just as many of the 
people who enjoyed the film 
have not (yet) read the book, 
many of those who had read 
the Booker Prize winning 
The English Patient have not 
gone back to Ondaatje's 
earlier work. 

That's a pity, not least 
because several of the 
characters in The English 
Patient first appear in The 
Skin of a Lion. The nurse 
Hana, for instance, is a child 
In the early book, befriended 
by the great friend of her 
step- father Patrick, the 
professional burglar 
Caravaggio. 

To know this makes better 
sense of the plot of the film: 
Caravaggio, the allied spy 


Rereading / J.D.F. Jones 


Ondaatje’s prequel to greatness 


who has been tortured by 
the Germans, comes to the 
Tuscan villa not because he 
is seeking the Hungarian 
Count Almasy, but because 
he has heard that Hana is 
there and in trouble. Equally 
amended by the film, Hana 
is In near^breakdown 
because she has heard of the 
death in action of her 
beloved lather, Patrick. 

At this point it Is 
necessary to emphasise how 
the film upsets the balance 
of the book. The English 
Patient is “about" four 
people of equal significance, 
whose stories interlock and 
who are all in some sense 
“patients" in retreat from 
the war. The film extracted 
Hana and the mysterious 
dying pilot (with his 
memories of his pre-war 


romance in North Africa). 
Caravaggio became a 
supporting part; the Sikh 
sapper Kip was near 
written-out. This has made 
for a successful middle-brow • 
film but it denies Ondaatje's 
prime purpose, which is 
summed up in the quotation 
from John Berger with 
which he prefaced In the 
Skin of a Lion: “Never will a 
single story be told as 
though it was the only one". 

Ondaatje developed his 
technique in In the Skin of a 
Lion. The central character 
is Patrick, a Canadian 
working man who is slowly 
radicalised by his 
experiences in the 
Depression years between 
the wars, but he is not 
always present There is a 
Caravaggio, first seen 



tarring the Toronto s tre e t s 
and later learning his chosen 
trade as a thief, whose life is 
saved in prison by Patrick. 
There is a young nun who is 


blown off a viaduct, is 
miraculously rescued by a 
Macedonian steeplejack, 
Temelcaff, and will 
eventually become Hana's 
mother. There is Clara the 
actress, mistress of the 
absconded tycoon Ambrose 
Small, who will become 
Hana's step-mother. There is 
Cato, Hana's real father, the 
loggers’ strike organiser who 
is murdered by the bosses. 

Most of them appear again 
in The English Patient, 
where the counterpoint of 
the cha r act e rs echoes 
Patrick’s discovery one day 
in Toronto: Tie saw himself 
gating at so many 
stories . . . His own life was 
no longer a single story but 
part of a mural, which was a 
falling together of 
accomplices. Patrick saw a 


wondrous night web - all of 
these fragments of a human 
order, something 
ungoverned by the family he 
was bom into or the 
headlines- of the day. A nun 
on a bridge, a daredevil who 
was unable to sleep without 
drink, a boy watching a fire 
from his bed at night , an 
actress who ran away with a 
millionaire - the detritus 
and chaos of the age was 
realigned . . .” 

(Does the film achieve this 
"frilling together of 
accomplices"? I think not) 

In the Skin of a Lion was 
praised on first publication 
as a rare novel about 
“work”. That Is true. 
Ondaatje writes of the 
wretched immigrants to 
-Canada in those days - 
Macedonians and Greeks, 


Poles and Lithuanians, 

Finns I talians - who 
woe admitted so as to work 
as an under-class. 

There are hrUliantly 
detailed portraits of the 

horrors of thp tanning 

industry, of logging, of 
building Toronto's Prince 
Edward Viaduct in 1918, of 
the labour of tunnelling 
under Lake Ontario in 1980. 
The response, for Alice and 
Cato, and then for Patrick 
a nd Caravaggio, can only be 
protest, and prison, and 
violence, and for two of 
them They are 
observed by the child Hana. 
who, as we know, will arrive 
in Italy in 1943 as a nurse 
with the Canadian forces. 

In this earlier book 
Ondaatje demonstrates the 
same ability to create 


virtuoso sequences built 
upon esoteric research and 
imaginative foray. The book 
has the boy Patrick rescuing 
a cow from burglary; the 
arts of dynamite; the ordeal 
of the navvy underground; 
and so much else. 

There are also images that 
prepare us for the “Patient" 

- Patrick is set an fire by the 
millionaire; the tumWiw 
off the bridge into a void (as 
Kip’s motorbike will plunge 
over parapet). We are ' 
p rep a r in g for a central 
Ondaatje image, which has 
as much or as little symbolic 
power as you wish to attach 
to it the En glish patient has 
parachuted from his plane, 
in flames. (The French 
edition is called Uhomme en 
flammesy. The film does not 
attempt this fundamental 
image, which seems odd. 
Instead, we are given a 
closing sequence which is 
both fudged in Its timing 
and cruder in its content 

In the book, you don't 
even see the English patient 
die. There's no need. 


One-liners and the iron lady IQ 


I t may be hard to 
believe, but here is a 
thoroughly engaging 
book composed entirely 
of quotations from and about 
Margaret Thatcher. 

The former prime minister 
was almost always vivacious 
- even actressy - in private, 
and could be a most power- 
ful public speaker, especially 
at Tory Party Conferences. 
Possibly she made too few 
speeches in Parliament, 
though after she won the 
1979 general election her 
majority scarcely demanded 
more. Prime Minister's Ques- 
tion Time was 
Her technique lay less in 
what she said than in the 
way she said it Her words 
did not come out well cold 
on the printed page. Yet 
since she bestrode British 
politics for a decade, some of 


her words, and what was 
said about her, are worth a 
return visit. 

She had some notable 
admirers. President Ronald 
Reagan was said by his 
defence secretary, Frank 
Carlucd, to be so in awe of 


AS I SAID TO DENIS, 
THE MARGARET 
THATCHER BOOK OF 
QUOTATIONS 
by Iain Dale 

Robson Books, £14.95. 207 pages 


her that the President would 
grant a British request in 
advance rather than risk 
taking an impassioned tele- 
phone call from the hotline 
in 10 Downing Street. 

Philip Larkin and Kingsley 
Amis were fans. Larkin said 
that he adored her and that 
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she made politics make 
sense to him for the first 
time since Stafford Cripps. 
Paul Gascoigne went to a 
reception at No 10 for the 
England football team and 
came out saying "she was 
nice and cuddly". Max 
Bygraves broadcast a song 
for her: “So long Maggie, we 
want you to know/We still 
love you, even though you 
must go." More recently, 
Geri of the Spice Girls has 
claimed Lady Thatcher as 
the pioneer of "girl power". 

Some other compliments 
are slightly barbed. Presi- 
dent Mitterrand said that 
“she has the eyes of Cali- 
gula, but the mouth of Mari- 
lyn Monroe". David Owen 
talked of "a heady mix of 
whisky and perfume”. But 
the compliment that counts 
most must come from her 
predecessor as prime minis- 
ter, James Calla ghan “The 
further you got from 
Britain", Callaghan said, 
"the more admired you 
found she was”. 

Lady Thatcher herself was 
more of an activist or. as she 
put it, a stirrer upperer than 
a wit, yet she did have some 
tons mots of her own. “I 
haven't the figure for jeans,” 
she said just after she 
became prime minister. She 
declared in 197Q: “1 usually 
make up my mind about a 
man in 10 seconds, and I 


very rarely change it” She 
accused terrorists of seeking 
“the oxygen of publicity”, a 
phrase that has stuck in the 
language. And perhaps her 
most Imperious remark 
came In her maiden speech 
to the upper house: "I calcu- 
late that I was responsible 
for proposing the elevation 
to the Lords of some 214 of 
its present members." 

One curiosity - she did 
not like people who spoke In 
paragraphs. This comes out 
in her comments on Lord 
Cockfield, the man she sent 
to Brussels to reform the 
Common Market, then 
turned against him for doing 
just that 

She has a similar go at 
Valfiry Giscard d’Estaing, a 
former president of France, 
whom she accused in her 
memoirs of “speaking in 
paragraphs of perfectly 
crafted prose which seemed 
to brook no Int er r upti on”. 

Still, As 1 Said to Denis, 
edited by a young admirer, 
Iain Dale, is a wonderful trip 
down memory lane. You will 
also note that Lady Thatcher 
said of Tony Blair as early as 
1994 that he was the most 
formidable Labour leader 
since GaitskelL "I think he 
genuinely has moved [from 
socialism]", she told BBC 
television. 


Malcolm Rutherford 


D eeper is the frank 
and revealing 
account of John 
Seabrook’s odys- 
sey in the relatively new 
and uncharted universe of 
cyberspace. 

We follow him on Ms voy- 
age into this brave new 
world, from bis bu y in g a 
modem and getting con- 
nected to e-mail; his attempt 
at cybersex (in which he 
becomes the femme fatale 
“Bamhi" for a day); finally, 
the arrival of the World 
Wide Web and the setting 
up of his own website. 

ffis Journey reads like a 
rite of passage, in which he 
wavers between naive “new- 
bie”, petulant schoolboy, 
indignant humanist, and 
victim cf frequent “flaming” 
(the sending of insulting 

e-mail). 

Seabrook begins 
dewy-eyed with expectation, 
praying for a spiritual 
awakening out of his immer- 
sion in the new-found col- 
ony and community of vir- 
tual reality. 

But it is not long before 
his experiences turn sour 
and a healthy scepticism 
begins to inform his learn- 
ing on the net. He discovers 
that cyberspace, like reality, 
is abundant with nastiness 
and brutish behaviour. 

Seabrook constructs his 
various initiations and hap- 
penings in cyberspace in an 
archetypal "odyssey" narra- 
tive with the book divided 
into three wain parts: infat- 


Lost and found 


in Cyberspace 


nation, liiiriTIngintiinMit , wnri 
the search for home. He fre- 
quently loses his way on the 
Information highway; he 
dons the guise of a techno- 
mad. since in this new space 
than are no preestablished 
roads to follow, no right or 
left, no solid terrain or pole 
star. 

The difficulties of being 
caught in the Web stem 
from the fact that one has to 
begin anew, as if one is 
being reborn, with the texts 
of metaphysics (who am I?) 
and ethics (why am 17) hav- 
ing to be written from 
scratch. 

Curiously, cyberspace 
makes tangible what many 
people experience in “real” 
fife, namely, the intimation 
that the self is a construc- 
tion and invention, neither 
fixed nor stable, not a 
“thing” (a “being”) but a 
movement (a “becoming”). 

Seabrook’s n an alive cap- 
tures well the highs and i 
lows of being on-line, the 
addiction to e-mail, includ- 
ing the sinking feeling 
which accompanies the 
absence of any new mail, 
and the feeling- of being 
naked in front of a virtual 
community of on-liners 
(“users” and “abusers”). 


Seabrook’s account of his 
experiences on-line validate 
the insight of the French 
philosopher Jean Bandril- 
lard that we cannot be at 
home amid pure functional- 
ity, but need to find within 
technology a Wend of talis- 


DEEPER: A 
TWO-YEAR ODYSSEY 
IN CYBERSPACE 
by John Seabrook 

Faber A Faber. £12.99, 

288 pages 


man, a shard of absolute 
reality enshrined at the 
heart of ordinary reality In 
order to be able to justify it ' 
and make sense of it. In 
short, for all its post-human 
pretensions cyberspace 
shows itself to be a thor- 
oughly humanised world. 
Not only is this world 
“brave”, It is also deeply 


boring. At one point Sea- 
brook confesses to suff e ri ng 
from “e-ennui ”, which Is the 
boredom created by the 
bombardment of electronic 
information. 

New technologies like the 
Internet embody ephemeraL- 
ity (of information, of liai- 
sons, of technology itself) 
and the ever more rapid 
occu r rence of the Freudian 
"repetition compulsion' 1 (the 
infamous death-drive). 

Seabrook, a staff writer on 
the New Yorker, has written 
a sober and intelligent book. 
By the end of it he has dis- 
covered that Ms cyberspace 
odyssey speaks of au ancient 
story, one to do with the 
human lot: "Sometimes:-! 
have the strange feeling 
that everything that hap- 
pened to me in my two years 
on-line actually happened 
long before 1 was. born, art 
what 1 have really- been 
looking for In cyberspace is 
something that somebody 
else lost a time ago”. Cyber- 
space as the human, all too 
human story of lost inno- 
cence? . 


Keith Ansell-Pearson 
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Revelation of richness 

Susan Moore on an unmissable collection from the second golden age of Byzantium 



t ever an exhibition 
was worth crossing an 
ocean to see, it is tins- 
' “The Glory of the 
Byzantium”, at. the 
toll tan Mutetxm of Art 
foljfew York (until JnJy.S), is 
Bl 


i Ike fruit 
iteration 


• 7 H t 

>l Icoa with Saint Eudo<da D l 1ton] early 10th century Constantinople 


coDabhration betw e e n some 
59 scholars and no. less than 
119 institutions » from 24 
countries -churches, mon- 
asteries and museums - 
which have agreed to tend 
major works of art, or even 
volunteered what amount to 
treasures. 

Never before in their 1000- 
year histories, for e x a mple, 
have the Orthodox monas- 
teries of iveron on Mount 
Athos, St John the Theolo- 
gian cm Patmoe and St Cath- 
erine on Mount Sinai in 
Egypt lent abroad. Ike loan 
of the tiny mwnwi Dagmar 
Cross bad to be ratified by 
the Danish government. 
Needles* to say, we shall not 
see these objects - frescos. 
mnaatoft, ivories, illuminated 
manuscripts, cloisonne 
enamels, silks, jewels and 
other precious metal work - 
reunited in our hfetfme. 

Previously Byzantine 
shows in London, Paris and 
Copenhagen have offered a 
swe epi ng panorama, of this 
sprawling and long-lived 
empire through works of art 
drawn from local collections. 
The Met exhibition - the 
sequel to its 1977 “Age of the 
Spirituality" show which 
focused on the 1st centuries 
of the empire - considers on 
its own terms for the first 
time the middle or second 
golden age of Byzantine civ- 
ilisation. 

The period begins with the 
end of the Iconoclastic con- 
troversy and the restoration 
of the veneration of icons in 


843, and closes with the lock- 
ing and occup a tion of Con- 
stantinople Ay the Crusaders . 
from the Latin West in 
1208-61, and the demise of 
Byzantium as a world power. 
Relatively littl e survives of 
this period: of extraordinary 
imperial confidence ' and 
splendour - but the very 
best 'of it, more or less, is 


The effect of all this mate- 
rial brought together for the 
first time is to make one 
realise that one knew only 
the tip of this particular tee- 
berg. 

Most of as have probably 
seen a handful of Middle 
Byzantine masterpieces - 
most likely the V&A's exqui- 
site ivory Veroli casket, 
carved with scenes.of classi- 
cal mythology and evidence 
of continuing Interest in the 
art of later antiquity; the 
Parte Psalter to the BlbUotec 
Rationale, the most famous 
illustrated codex to Byzan- 
tium art; and the StavaZot 
altar hi the PierponC Mtegan 
Library, a fabulously tidily 
ornamented reliquary of the 
True Cross covered with 
gold leafc inset with a combi- 
nation of brilliant Byzantine 
and equally fine later Mosan 
enamel and studded with 
gems and precious stones. 

That these are by no 
means unique in terms of 
quality, richness and inven- 
tion comes as a revelation. 
In fact almost every precon- 
ception one had about Byz- 
antine art is all but turned 
on Its bead. This show Illu- 
minates the range and vital- 
ity of a visual language all 
too frequently assumed to be 
hieratic, static, 
two-dimensional and monot- 
onously mystical. 

hi every sense the “Glory 
of Byzantium” is an ambi- 


tious enterprlae - this is no 
mere “masterpieces" show. 
In tandem with its weighty, 
handsomely illustrated cata- 
logue, it sets out to explore 
four complex and interre- 
lated themes. 

First, the religious and 
secular cultures of this vast, 
multi-ethnic empire, which 
during this period expanded 
its boundaries north of the 
Danube, east of Syria and 
the Caucasus and south to 

Crete. 

Then we move on to the 
wider Influence of Byzantine 
culture on the empire's 
Christian neighbour* and 


Rekindling 
a sense of 
wonder is 
one of the 
achievements 
of this 
colossal 
show 


rivals - the Georgians, the 

Armenians and Hv— Chris- 
tians surviving In territories 
lost to Islam. 

Represented too is the 
artistic production of the 
Slavic peoples from Bulgaria 
and Kievan Rus' (now within 
the Ukraine, Belarus' and 
the Russian Federation). 
Their conversion to Chris- 
tianity in the 9th and 10th 
centuries is the single most 
significant lasting achieve- 
ment of the middle Byzan- 
tine period, and a testament 
to the empire's authority, 
vitality and ability to dazzle. 
The Byzantines established a 
standard of civilisation to 


which the test of the world 
could only aspire - save for 
the rival great courts of the 
Islamic East which alone 
excited Byzantine envy. 

The test sections address 
the cnltural exchange 
b etw e en Byzantium and the 
Islamic Bast and the Latin 
West,' 1 through specific 
objects kpown to have trav- 
elled during the period, 
whether as a result of trade, 
diplomatic gifts, dynastic 
marriages or plunder. 

The sense of wonder that 
is the standard western 
European response to the 
Byzantine civilisation Is 
vtvkfiy evoked in the words 
of Abbot Sugar of Saint- 
Dads^ whose chalice here - 
an ancient Alexandrian 
sardonyx cup given silver- 
gilt mounts in the early 1 2th 
century - appears to have 
been made to conscious emu- 
lation -of Byxanttoe proto- 
types. 

Wrote Suger “I used to 
converse with travellers 
from Jerusalem and, to my 
great (Might, to team from 
those to whom the treasures 
of Constantinople and the 
ornaments of Hagla Sophia 
had bten accessible whether 
ihn ftiwp here could 
some value to comparison.” 

Rekindling that sense of 
wonder is one of the achieve- 
ments of this colossal. 350- 
item show which, like all the 
best exhibitions, succeeds by 
both dsnandtog a great deal 
from tfs visitors at one level 
and. at another, calling for 
nothing more than an open- 
ness of mind and heart. 

Who could fail to marvel 
at these still brilliant gilded 
manuscripts or the remark- 
able icons from Mount Sinai, 
saved from destruction at 
the hands of the iconoclasts 
by virtue of being to lands 


that had become part of the 
Islamic world? Or such fabu- 
lous objects of luxury as the 
immense 12 th century silver 
and silver-gilt incense 
burner in the form of an 
elaborately- pierced and deco- 
rated domed garden kiosk, 
there far the purpose of per 
firming a rich man’s house? 

Moreover, who could fall 
to be moved by the profound 
expressions of tenderness 
and grief in a group of axoap- 
tional quahty 10th century 
ivory icons depleting the 
Crucifixion, the Deposition 
and Christ's meeting with 
the two Marys in the Gar- 
den? Or by the greatest 
example of a Byzantine Man 
of Sorrows, from Kastoria to 
Greece, a type of representa- 
tion of Christ's suffering 
that emerged around 1100 
and inspired some of the 
most potent devotional 
images to western medieval 
and renaissance art. (One of 
the revelations of this show 
Is the extent to which both 
the style and Iconography of 
early Italian art U Indebted 
to the Byzantine illumina- 
tors and icon painters.) This 
kind of “living Icon” was 
designed to be so persuaatva 
that it compelled a deep 
emotional response. 

The Byzantine Empire fall 
more than half a m illennium 
ago. but its church lives on 
to the Orthodox world and, 
as the response to this show 
suggests, the timeless artis- 
tic legacy of Orthodox Chris- 
tianity, the soul of Byzantine 
culture, has lost none of Its 
spiritual and emotional 
appeal. 

The exhibition is made pos- 
sible by Alpha Banking 
Group, sponsorship by Citi- 
bank and su p p or t by Papas- 
tratos &A. 


Veronica’s (alias Marion’s) revenge 

Antony Thomcroft on why the Banque Bruxelles Lambert's loss is the art world's gain 


B aroness Marion 

Lambert is a driven 
woman. For much 
of the past decade 
. jiaa been assembling one 
. -of th ft finest coBeetions of - 
-con temporar y photogra p hs, . 
featuring the work of artists 
Candy Sherman, Robert 
Mapplethorpe, and Gerhard 
Richter, as well as a 
smattering of British 
tamderkinds . Gilbert & 
George, Damien Hirst and 
Sarah Lucas. 

Now totalling five hundred 
items, the pick of the 
Lambert Aft Collection 
(LAO was destined for the 
-spanking new premises of 
theBanque Bruxelles 
Lamb ert in Geneva, of which 
* her husband, Baron 
Philippe, is chairman. The 


hank tea striking building, 
designed by Mario Batta - 
mid the photographs would 
have set it off finely, 
Suggesting to its (mainly) 
■private- clients ihafej- 

a lthou gh rtf aririwYt 

foundation, the Banque was 
up with ihe times. 

In the event the Baroness 
proved to be way ahead of 
the times. The newly 
appointed manager of the 
Banque, Guy de Mamix 
(who happens to be the 
son-in-law of the Banquet 
Brussels-based president), 
took one look at certain of 
the images and asked far 
them to be removed. He 
♦h o n fl fr* that «itth» fairly 
tirng photographs of 
transvestites by Nan Golden 
sent out the wrong message. 


He also took down. Wolfgang 
Tinmans’ image of cuddling 
men - and a pair of pert 
dogs by Rosemarie TrockeL 
■ Obviously a mail from the 
!*I know nothing about -art 
-but I know what clients Hke" 
school, the peremptory 
decision, just days before the 
Banque opened, was too 
much for the Baroness. She 
withdrew her collection, 
fin ding a temporary home 
for tt across Geneva in the - 
Centre d*Art Contemporain. 
“Veronica’s Revenge”, a title 
taken from what mig ht be 
claimed as the first 
photographic image, the face 
of Christ an St Veronica’s 
kerchief, can be seen there 
unto Mayll. For Veronica 
read Marion. 

The Banque’s loss - it has 


been forced to decorate the 
budding with a job-lot of 
undemanding images from 
Belgium - is the art world's 
gain. Marion Lambert 
bought wetTat a good time. 

A banker's wife must be 
quite pleased with the $500 
she spent on acquiring ope 
of CSndy Sherman's film 
stills now that the Museum 
of Modem Art in New York 
has just invested $lm to the 
complete set. She was also 
buying Matthew Barney, 
first winner ctf the 

BOSSGuggenhelm art prize, 
at the right time. 

Apart from Gilbert &. ■ ■ 
George, British artists never 
embraced photography as a ' 
medium for contemporary 
artistic expression with the 
same enthusiasm as the 


Americans and the Germans. 
So many of the works an 
display in Geneva seem 
fresh and stimulating- 

Louise Lawler exploits an 
inspudd idda by • 
photographing famously 
controversial paintings In 
the tense domestic settings ■ 
that they now occupy - 
Jasper John’s "White Flag”, . 
for instance, hangs 
discreetly above the bed of 
its current owners; two 
sexually provocative 
tum-of-th e-century paintings 
by Hodler sets off bourgeois 
furniture in a Swiss lounge, 
while another photographer, 
Nobuyoshi Araki, has 
shocked Japanese prudery to 
the core with his nude 
montages. 

The LAC ignores 


photography as 
documentary, or as 
decoration, or as high art. 

These photographs set out to -$*-l 
arouse a creative reaction in nil 
tiie viewer, be it disgust, 
excitement, or even 
boredom, and they often 
succeed. The spat with the 
Banque will have dime their 
value no harm. 

They are now free to 
travel the world. Marion 
Lambert has already 
received an offer for a show 
In Hamburg and a London 
exhibition is on the cards. 

On this rare occurrence of 
the chairman, or at least the 
chairman's wife, not getting 
their own way in creating 
the artistic image of the 
company, the wider puhHc is 
the incidental beneficiary. 



Part, bat 


Btens.1l 


salutary, not infre- 
quent pleasure of 
the art critic's life is 

.approaching an 

bdbltioh. full of confidence 
knowing ah artist well 
ough, only to find one 
ows hhn not at all Paul 
Ivaux, who died but three 
its ago and whose cente- 
iy the Royal Museums of 
Iglum to Brussels are now 
ir king with a thorough 
respective, is just such a 

ijot that the work Itself; to 
» larger part, is exactly 
familiar - those somnam- 
laht women naked in the 
serted, colonnaded, 
lighted ■ city of a dream; 
ndering vacantly beside 
i railway line; waiting at 
. station for who knows 
at train to leave; nymphs 
ashing in the sea. 

;uch was the stuff he 
ned out through his long 
age, as the world expec- 
of him. • 

lot even it — set out 
tly to the sequence of its 
elopment, partly to the 
mes to which he insis- 
Uy returned - has its sur- 
>es. 

he first is how compara- 
bly late that development 
u While the nude, and the 
ale nude in particular. Is 
principal feature of the 
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Surprised by a familiar artist 

William Packer follows the develophlent of Paul Delvaux's extraordinary work 


weak almost fram.fbe begin- 
ning; the fiist tentative sur- 
realist narratives do not 
appear until the ntfd-193Gs, 
when Delvaux was nearly 40, 
and the full -manner ‘that 
fixed both his singularity 
and his reputation is not 
established until just before 
the war. 

The first train arrives, it 
would seem, aniy some time 
after 1945: 

These years, the 1940s, not 
only set -the pattero, but also 
see the best erf it The cast of 
Images wifi remain largely 
the wnnH - languid Tiakpfl 
and. half -dressed women; 
long skirts, tight bodices and 
wide hats of the early 1900s; 
white-coated scientists and 
frock-coated old mien. But tt 
Is in the work of this period 
that the gentle, oblique eroti- 
cism peculiar to Delvaux is 
invested quite as m u ch to 
the actual painting and mod- 
elling of the flgure as in the 
reference itself 

The work done during the 
war itself is characterised by 
hptng set to a never-never 
land of classical ruin and 
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renaissance street. But tod- 
dental to that work is the 
recurrent image of a skele- 
ton. And most remarkable 
are not those to the larger 
compositions, but a number 
of drawn and painted objec- 
tive studies, in particular 
one of the upright skeleton 
in an empty studio, and foot 
raised upon a box. These 
studies are hot only extraor- 
dinary in themselves but, in 
their technical accomplish- 
ment. validate everything 
about them. 

More than that, they tom 
us back to the work: of the 
younger man that formed 
them. And what we discover 
is an artist to the late 1990s 
and early -1930s far Jess sin- 
gular, to the purely eccentric 
sense, but nonetheless 
impressive. 

-The student work is fairly 
run-of-the-mill but then 
comes a remarkable 


sequence Of Tw nwn nmntpl -flg- 
ure paintings, mostly 
half-length nudes, that show 
a clear awareness . of - the 
then current Italian paint- 
tog, and Sironi In particular. 

It would be 
all too easy to 
read him as 
but another . 
Freudian 
scene- setter 

The Idea of Delvaux as an 
isolated sport is immediately 
blown away. 

This sophistication is con- 
firmed by the drawings, 
sketch-books and water-col- 
ours through the 1930s. frl 
particular a whole group of 
works Is revealed founded 


upon Delvaux’s coming 
across the Spttzner Museum, 
a stafi at the Midi Fair to 
1932, - which among much 
else showed- a wax figure of 
a naked girl that, by virtue 
of; ah. ' Internal pump, 
appeared -to breath. From 
this experience delves all 
those later images of the 
sleeping woman observed. 
These - more immediate 
responses are the more inter- 
esting for' being so unexpect- 
edly broad and open, looking 
to examples from Picasso to 
Grosz and Ensor yet remain- 
tog entirely personal. 

" Delvaux resisted the label 
of surrealist, but with his 
arbitrary associations, sex- 
ual innuendo, and inconclu- 
sive narrative p roposals, he 
can hardly escape it 
Why are all these women 
naked but ignored hra room- 
ful of men? Do I wake or 
dream? But he was right 


even so to resent too narrow 
a limitation. Paired too 
glibly with Magritte, with 
his deliberate literary 
and conceptual play upon 
visual perception and ideas, 
tt would be all too easy to 
read him as but another 
Freudian scene-setter and 
story-teller. 

But he is more than that 
and, with his sense of a 
world heightened as in a 
dream, credible and coherent 
but quite other, as dose to 
de Chirico and the Italian 
met a p h ysical painters in his 
later work as to any surreal- 
ist 

But it is now the younger 
Paul Delvaux, feeling his 
way towards that later posi- 
tion, who is the mare inter- 


His day-dreaming, so 
painterly nudes of 1980 are 
already invested with the 
Bihn, enigmatic presence of 
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the later, more familiar 
figures. 

His sleeping Spitzner 
Venus of 1932, surrounded 
by a gawping Ensor-like 
crowd as at a wake, does 
quite as much and more to 
the eye and tha imagination 
as any of the sleeping beau- 
ties of his maturity. 

A ravishing gouache of 
1934. of a girt upon her bed. 


naked but for her black 
stockings, receiving visitors, 
prefigures alL 

Paul Delvaux 1897-1994: The 
Royal Museums of Fine 
Arte, Brussels, until July 27: 
sponsored by Gdnfirale de 
Banque, Tractebd, and the 
Foreign Minister of the 
Region Bruxelles-Capltale: 
supported by Sabena and 
the Tourist Office of Wallcm- 
ie-BruxeUes, and TOerteme 
Vlaanderen: travel from 
England through Flanders 
The Experie nc e at the Bel- 
gian Tourist Office, Tel: 
9171 491 1444. 
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For the 
children 
in all of us 

Jackie WuUschlager on our 
golden age of 'family 1 films 


H ow many 
books have 
you read 36 
times? I am a 
literary 
junkie, and I can only name 
three. But I have watched 
m any children’s films 36 
times - the average number 
of replays for a Disney video 
- with responses ranging 
from appalled tedium, to 
sing-along cosiness, to occa- 
sional astonished fascina- 
tion. 

So, when the letter 
demanding a video equiva- 
lent to the FT's top SO 
“Books to fu mlsh a nursery” 
was pulled from the posttag 
the challenge was irresist- 
ible. First, because videos 
have a greater impact on the 

1990s child than any cither 
cultural product The Jungle 
Book has sold 4.5 million 
copies in the UK, Pmgu 
more than Im. 

Watched nightly and 
linked with every kind of 
juvenile merchandising from 
books and clothes to toys 
and breakfast cereals, videos 
form early on children's 
sense of a story and their 
role models. They condition 
their idea of art, beauty, the 
mystery of enchantment. 
They set children thinking 
about morality and justice. 
They determine playground 
songs - A Spoonful of Sugar. 
Do Re Mi They make books 
look like antiques, and their 
influence on children by the 
time they are seven would 
turn the Jesuits or Miss Jean 
Brodie as green-eyed as 
Snow White’s stepmother. 

Second, because now is a 
golden age of children's 
films. While we look back 70 
or 100 years for our favourite 
children’s books Wmnie-the- 
Pooh, Alice - the great chil- 
dren’s films come mostly 
from three periods: the late 
1930s to early 1940s. the 
1960s, and the 1990s. Perhaps 
an three are escapist eras - 
the war years, the flower- 
power idealism of the swing- 
ing sixties, our end-of-cen- 
tury nostalgia - which liber- 
ated the energy for fantasy. 
Since 1991, when Disney 


launched Beauty and the 
Beast, its first fairy tale ani- 
mated movie for 30 years, 
there has been a flowering of 
children's culture on screen 
more diverse and exciting 
than ever before. 

It ranges from the techno- 
logical revolution of Toy 
Story, the first wholly com- 
puter-generated animated 
feature, to the everyday 
activities of Pmgu, a clay 
modelled penguin speaking a 
sort of toddler esperanto. to 
a stop-motion Pumpkin King 
riding a coffin-shaped sledge 
drawn by skeleton reindeer 
in the hilarious revisionist 
Nightmare Before Christmas. 
The age embraces environ- 
mentally correct epic (Lion 
King), feminist heroines 
(Pocahontas. Esmeralda in 
The Hunchback of Notre 
Dame), sadistic non p.c. 
heroes (Wallace and Gromit). 
and every child's dream of a 
talking pet ( Babe f 

It also Includes much to 
turn a sane adult into Herod. 
On screen as on the page, 
there is no great children’s 
art which is only children's 
art. How many children 
watch the Sound of Music as 
a homage to art, aware that 
music not only defrosts 
Christopher Plummer and 
Julie Andrews but eventu- 
ally saves the von Trapps' 
lives as they escape the 
Nazis during the thunderous 
applause to their farewell 
song? How many see loss of 
youth behind the pastoral 
dream of frolicking fawns in 
BombO The answer is none 
- these are later pleasures. 

Yet to stretch a child’s 
imagination, a movie must 
work on many levels, open- 
ing up new dimensions like 
a nhinpsg box. with the final 
ones - ironic, light-hearted, 
but with that wistful touch 
present in all children's clas- 
sics - speaking to adults. 
Take Toy Story - an 18- 
montb-old screeches each 
time Mr Potato Head moves, 
a five-year-old follows the 
story, a 10-year-old enjoys 
the toy-buddy-movie and the 
irony (Buzz Lightyear open- 
ing his arm to reveal Made 



in Taiwan) and a parent laps 
up anything from Randy 
Newman's songs to Buzz's 
toy/spaceman existential cri- 
sis to the satire on the tradi- 
tional toy 'Woody’s “laser 
envy”. This sort of sophisti- 
cation has made family fflwis 
- Toy Story, Babe, Hook, 
Jurassic Park. 101 Dalma- 
tians - the box office phe- 
nomenon of the 1990s, 
attracting parents as audi- 
ence rather than reluctant 
chaperones. 

P uppet or Plasticine 
model stop-motion 
series are also clas- 
sics of an appeal 
straddling what promotion 
departments call “kid" and 
‘‘cult” markets. The best 
ones - Magic Roundabout, 
Pmgu, Wallace and Gromit - 
draw very young children by 
their simplicity of form and 
comic animation, adults by 
their obsessive attention to 
detail satire, the anarchic 
energy of an invented other 
world. Videos, watched 
repeatedly, are the ultimate 
test of a movie’s depth, sub- 
tlety and range, if not of its 
dramatic scope and visual 


effects. The library here is 
arranged roughly in order of 
difficulty, with toddlers 
more likely to enjoy Pmgu 
and lh-year-olds the Railway 
Children or Waterskip Down, 
both brilliantly-acted or 
voiced dramas which 
address serious themes such 
as loyalty and individual 
morality. 

The majority of titles, 
though, appeal to most chil- 
dren from two to 10. Disney 
makes up half the list; from 
Walt's first feature, Snow 
White in 1937, to the latest 
The Hunchback of Notre 
Dame (1996). Disney films 
have always relied an two 
essentially democratising 
forms, animation and the 
musical, to enter popular 
consciousness across ages, 
classes and countries. If Vic- 
torian hymns, chanted dally, 
tell us about history, look no 
further than Disney songs to 
pinpoint our own evolving 
cultural values - the 1930s 
work-and-Hoovering house- 
wife ethic of Snow White’s 
Whistle While You Work, The 
Jungle Book’s swinging Bare 
Necessities from the hippy 
1960s, Belle’s “I want much 


more than they’ve got 
planned”, Beauty and the 
Beast’s anthem, as Marina 
Warner called it. for the Me- 
generation. 

The ambition and radical 

talont of Disney animatinn , 

its ability to renew Its ener- 
gies to suit the times, makes 
Walt Disney and the Disney 
studio the greatest creator of 
children's culture this cen- 
tury, and the natural heir to 
the 19th ce n t ur y’s Brothers 
Grimm and Andersen. The 
fantasy landmarks set down 
by these original inventors 
of nursery culture hold sway 
today. An enchanted uni- 
verse where toys and ani- 
mals talk and children 
understand magic is the 
backcloth to most of the 
titles: what makes them 
great is the modern Innova- 
tions. 

Spielberg's genius in ET is 
to update fantasy to the 
space age while dramatising 
the myth of Innocence which 
has mesmerised children’s 
storytellers since Lewis Car- 
rail. Tim Burton’s Nightmare 
Before Christmas turns myth 
post-modern by superimpos- 
ing Hallowe'en on yuletide 


and recycling Coppelia or 
the Nutcracker prince as a 
sexy ragdoll who unpicks 
and sews herself up. Martin 
Rosen in Water-ship Damn 
infuses a fable world of bun- 
nies with the thrill of an 
unpredictable story and the 
shadow of homelessness and 
death. The enduring popu- 
larity of Tom and Jerry lies 
in the animators’ split-sec- 
ond akin in miring comedy 
and violence within a fable 
of small versus big - a 
child’s consistent conc er n. 

The fairy tale battle of 
good and evil supplies most 
of the plots here, though fear 
in hooks and films works dif- 
ferently. Reading a fairy 
story repeatedly allows a 
child to accommodate fear 
within a known, safe con- 
text On video, by contrast 
it is the moment of terror, so 
vividly realised in three- 
dimensional technicolour - 
the green flashlights herald- 
ing the wicked stepmother 
in Snow White, witch-like 
CrueDa sidling up to the dal- 
matian pups - which chil- 
dren shrink from, even 
though repeated viewings 
have proved such villains to 
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be ultimately defeated. 

On the other hand true 
tragedy on screen, such as 
Bambi’s mother's death, 
does not upset young chil- 
dren if the fatal instant hap- 
pens offstage. Is that power 
of the moment the reason we 
welcome the sentimentality 
and morality and romance In 
children’s films - Dorothy 
on the yellow brick road 


leading to an American 
dream home, Julie Andrews 
teaching seven children to 
sing Goodnight from the 
steps of a baronial mansion 
- which we no longer accept 
on the page? 

The greatest children’s 
videos give adults food for 
thought, but the best thing 
about them is that they 
make children of aD of us. 


Television / Antony Thomcroft 

Big bang for 5 - 
now the hard work 



SmBey happy people; Ctaire and Melanie in Family Affairs 


Radio / Martin Hoyle 

Not so neat argot 


N ow We Are Five. 

It has taken well 
over a decade for 
terrestial televi- 
sion in the UK to grow 
another channel so the 
advent or 5 last Sunday was 
something exceptional. 

And exceptional it proved 
to be, in that nothing went 
wrong. It is a much relished 
British tradition that new 
television channels always 
start with a gigantic cock 
up, courtesy of labour or 
technical gremlins. Channel 
5 went like a dream (at least 
for that small majority of the 
nation that Is satisfactorily 
tuned in), with an interest- 
ing mix and match of com- 
edy and drama, documen- 
tary and escapism. It is a 
real pity that 5 will never be 
able to afford to repeat the 
experience in its cash- 
starved future. 

The future, which started 
on Monday, is the triumph of 
“stripping”, a schedule so 
fixed that, every day, a soap 
opera follows a movie, a quiz 
replaces a chat show, with 
the timed inevitability of Big 
Ben. It may suit average-ad- 
justors and advertisers but, 
for the daytime viewer at 
least, there is absolutely 
nothing on offer to build an 
existence, let alone a life, 
around. 

But then 5 was created for 
advertisers, who complained 
that rtVs hegemony forced 
them to pay over the odds 


for their commercial breaks. 
On opening night the adver- 
tising grip on the new chan- 
nel was reassuringly firm. 
The packaging was spot on, 
with a perky livery, smooth 
presentation, and some of 
the wittiest new commer- 
cials I’ve seen in ages (but 
then they do cost more than 
the programmes). 

There was something won- 
derfully cabalistic about the 
opening, and the mystic fig- 
ure was unsurprisingly 
“five”. Programmes kicked 
off with the most famous 
five in the land, the Spice 
Girls; the first advertisement 
was for Chanel No. 6; and, to 
maintain the momentum, 
Monday morning dawned 
with the former most famous 
five in the land. Enid Bly- 
ton’s lot, adventuring away. 

Also there were the pro- 
grammes. David Aaronov- 
itch’s fascinating delve into 
the unsettling boyhoods of 
John Major and Tony Blair, 
which forced you to re-think 
your views on the men 
today, was the new channel 
at Us best: breezy, informa- 
tive, just a little bit oddbalL 
The comedy spoof Hospital! 
was such a splendid parody 
of a parody that It desaves 
at least three more 
although it threw away doz- 
ens of gags as hysteria took 
over. The drama, Beyond 
Fear: the Stephanie Slater 
Story, about the estate agent 
kidnapped and entombed for 


eight days by murderer 
Michael Sams, proved that 
faction well done will always 
have the edge over fiction. 
Unfortunately these were all 
one-offs: we will not see 
their like a gain. 

What we will see again, 
and a gain, and again, indeed 
every evening at 6.30. is 
Family Affairs, 5’s soap. A 
television channel lives or 
dies by its soap, which 
attracts its top viewing fig- 
ures, and positions it against 
its desired audience. Judging 
by the opening episodes 5 is 
going for the upwardly 
mobile Cls. Thatcher's chil- 
dren now coping with their 
first mid-life crisis. 

The contrast between the 
Hart family, wbo seem to 
live around Maidenhead 
although the budget does 
not allow much scenery, and 
the EastEnders who drown 
their sorrows in the Queen 
Vic is striking. When did 
you last see an East Under 
smile? The four horsemen of 
the apocalypse seem to 
regard El as perfect grazing 
pasture. It is one damn thing 
after another for Grant, Phil, 
Nigel and their women. 

T hey should ask the 
council to move 
them to 5, where 
mother figure Annie 
Hart, who would still have 
sex with husband James if 
television plot lines permit- 
ted, n ever stops smiling; 
where son Duncan is a suc- 
cessful entrepreneur, one 
daughter is a worthy Mar- 
tha, the other a cheeky Mary 
and where young son Jamie 
seems worryingjy normal 
If the early plat lines of 
Family Affairs seem com- 
posed of off-cuts from Two 
Point Four Children who 
cares. No doubt within 
weeks disasters will hit 
Maidenhead with relentless 
frequency but at the 
moment it makes a chang e 
to have an up-beat soap and 
one that concentrates on a 


single family rather than a 
deranged community. There 
is no compelling need to 
watch but it has more links 
with reality than the doom- 
laden EastEnders, and, so 
far, there has not been an. 
issue in sight. 

The other calling card for 
a television channel is its 
news coverage. Having a 
news break every hour tends 
to confirm how boring and 
predictable news is, how 
brief its shelf life. But the 
main, indeed only, full 
length news programme at 
930 each evening is nothing 
to be ashamed oL One day 5 
will be able to afford a Chair 
for Kirsty Young, the pre- 
senter, or “key anchor” as 
she is billed, but for the 
moment she perches prettily 
on her desk and keeps her 
cool while controlled may- 
hem breaks out round her. 
She does make a welcome 
contrast to the “suits” on the 
other channels. 

Where 5 tries to compete 
with the Mg boys - on mov- 
ies and sport - its restricted 
budget clips its ambitions. 
Its greatest impact might be 
in the peripherals, the game 


shows and the late night 
comedy. That wholesome 
prince of the one-liners. Tim 
Vine, is an inspired choice to 
host Whittle: as a former 
children’s presenter he is on 
exactly the same wavelength, 
as the competitors in this 
intrig uing game show which 
uses technology to good 
effect in whittling down an 
entire audience to one win- 
ner. Taking cameras into the 
Comedy Store was also a 
bright Idea, and doubtless 
many comedians will get 
their break on 5. 

There seems no risk that 
with the arrival of Channel 5 
more television means 
worse. It basically means 
much the same but with 
enough imaginative pro- 
grammes, perhaps one or 
two a week, to broaden the 
choice and brighten the lives 
of viewers - marginally. But 
Channel 5 faces one insolu- 
ble problem. It is going for a 
fixed programme format to 
please advertisers and 
unimaginative viewers, but 
it also wants to appear dif- 
ferent, mare cooL It is impos- 
sible to square this particu- 
lar circle, even on the box. 


I t was add to bear an 
earnest academic to, I 
think. Science Now 
express pleasure at 
what she called the 
“neatening” of the language 
as evinced in street youth 
argot 

The example she 
approvingly took was “I be, 
you be, he be” and so on. 
Melvyn Bragg and chums in 
Start the Week on the other 
hand rejoiced that 
Shakespeare and the King 
James Bible had doubled the 
size of the English language. 
I know which attitude seems 
the more civilised. 

The fairly obvious 
equation of complex thought 
with sophisticated verbals 
seems to have eluded the 
academic. New words and 
phrases are born to express 
new ideas. Such 
developments are not 
unconnected with what we 
are pleased to call 
progress. 

It might not have been 
enough to say “Me Oedipus, 
you Mum”, or “Earth pun, 
apple fall on head”, or even 
an unenlarged-on “Eureka”. 

I hope this is not another 
example of the alleged rift 
between science and the 
arts. 

Bragg and co breathlessly 
discussed the new updated 
Romeo and Juliet film: they 
apparently never saw the 
RSC production in the 1980s 

with sports cars, vespas, 
chain-whirling thugs and 
Hugh Qnar&hie an 
unforgettable black 
Mercotio in snazzy leather 
gear - just as opera has 
been ahead of the theatre in 
production trends, so 
theatre has, surprisingly, 
been more daring than the 
cinema in its treatment of 
classics. 

That the problem of 
making Shakespeare’s 
language accessible was 
nothing new was proved by 
Easter Day’s Much Ado 
About Shakespeare on. Radio 
2. John Huntley unearthed a 
previously unused tape 
interview with Laurence 
Olivier and compared the 


great man's views on 
filming the Bard with those 
of Kenneth Branagh. Both 
sounded like actors: Olivier, 
typically clipped, adopting 
the persona of a film 
director because, one felt, he 
had would have been naked 
without a character; 
Branagh, initially 
glottal-stopping and matily 
dSdassA, soon dropping the 
affectation but still 
sounding thesp. The 
programme exercised the . 
simple fascination of 
c raftsmen talking ahnirt 
their business. Olivier's 
sound-track for the 
Agmcourt arrows in Henry 
y depended on rubber bands 
twanged by broomsticks; the 

I It might not 
have been 
enough. . 
to say "Me 
Oedipus, you 
Mum' 

ghost in Hamlet attained the 
requisite spooky voice with 
tape equipment shoved 
under a manhole cover. 
Walton's music got Olivier 
out of an editing mess by 

cheating on the pace of a 

funeral cortege. More 
cheating, with reversed 
film, to cover narrative 
cracks in Henry V. Truth to 
tell, the programme ended 
up rather padded, with a 
tagged on interview with 
■Tainan, Olivier’s daughter, 
though she was charming 
about being an actress 
under a looming family 
shadow. 

Of the Interviewees she 
alone sounded not remotely 
like an actress; she now 
runs a pub-restaurant hi 
north London. 

Shakespeare brings us to 

Donald Sinden. faint ly 

redolent of Falstaff In 
whatever he does (who’s 
complaining?). He is the 
principal pleasure in The 
HoSaw Man. a nifty Radio 4 


adaptation of John Dickson 
Can:. Sinden’s evident relish 
as the sleuthing Dr Gideon 
Fell is infectious. Enyd 
Williams's production has a 
sense of style and period - 
and self-enjoyment, which 
does not mean 
setf-indulgence. Compare 
and contrast with JSrnnous 
Casco, another whodunnit, 
with as much period feel as 
an old (or rather new) boot 
and no more bouyancy than 
a drudging chore. 

John Clifford's gently 
flaunting Writing Home (o~ 
Mother on Radio 4 was 
inspired by the author’s . . 
grandfa t her - officer class 
(though only the elder son 
went to Eton; Wellington for 
the younger), a slight 
come-down in the Indian ■' . 
Civil Service, a 
philosophical death among 
Kurils in Persia. The play 
captured the paradox of the 
well-meaning desire to serve 
of so many imperial 
expatriates, tarn between . " 
love for some alien sky and' 
an increasingly mythic . 
England. 

Fair, sensitive, beautiftaBy 
acted by Richard 
Greenwood, this was 
another of the many fine 
Edinburgh productions by 
Patrick Raynex. 

To the father In R4’s The 
Coroner identifying the body 
of bis ll-year-ald son four 
years after the murder of bis 
elder boy it was par for the -" 
course. An older man, 
deserted by his wife, with . 
two more Irids to bring up, - 
Mr Shoesmith wasted no 
time on tears. The need to 
survive emotionally made 
him stoic. “He first time's 
the worst,” he said. *1 knew 
this was coming.” The 
police allowed themselves a 
shiver. 

“It’s a very cold word is 
the word mortuary," said 
WPCKate. 

The grave’s a fine and 
private place and X am glad 
we have not neatened the 
language too much to 
say it 

Martin Hoyle 



Tickets 
£5 - £27 

Box Office 
0171 589 8212 


Royal Philharmonic 

Royal Albert Hall 

Wednesday 9 Arm, 7.30pm 

Mendelssohn 
Elijah 

Anthony Way 

Helen Field, Jean Rigby, Marryn HOI, Paul WbcLxd 
Royal Choral Society, London Philharmonic Choir 
Cardiff Wyjiwk Choir. Cardiff Ardwyn Singers 


Conducted by Owaio Arad Hpgbcs 
Sponsored by Indgpmdent lonmuKc 
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Far right Yeflow chenffla 
V-neck sweater, £110, by 
EnnenegUdo Zegna, 37 New . 
Bond Street, London Wl. Teh 
0171-493 4471. This retaxed, 
tactile sweater features tWs 
season's highly fashionable 
V-neck. 

Right: Denfcm coloured 
roO-neck sweater, £96, by 
Burberry Blues, Burberry. 18- 
22 Haymarkat, London SW1. 
Tel: 0171-930 3343- Bh*» - 
from cornflower to incfigo- is 
a tay colour far knitwear this 
summer and a more wearable 
aHemaUm to rahbow shades 



These sweaters for men axe 
radically different but, says 
Karen Wheeler, they could look 
even better on a woman 


H ow and. under 
what circum- 
stances might 
a man feasibly 
wear mauve, 
acid yellow or pea green? 
Until recently the answer 
would have been "only on 
his tie” - or at a push his 
socks - and preferably 
nowhere near the office. 

Hie latest sweater styles, 
however, are likely to fea- 
ture all of these colours at 
once. Clashing stripes, multi- 
coloured maxis and bald pat- 
terns are currently the Mg 
thing in men's knitwear. 
Once the preserve of the golf 
course and tourists, ft is 
hard to avoid the vibrant 
sweater this season - even if 
you shop at the most tradi- 
tional of environments. 

Top designers have been 
trying to coax men into cot' 
ours for some time and at 
last the ruse seems to be 


A pioneering 
mix: of 
colours 
includes sky 
blue skinny *. f . 
rib knits with 
clashing 
violet stripes 


working. While only, a few 
men could view a shiny lime 
or shot purple suit with 
equanimity, there are many 
more who might consider 
adding some pA-merr. to their 
wardrobe with a piece of 
vibrant knitwear. 

This is certainly true of 
men who woxk in artistic or 
creative professions, where 
for several years the “in” 
thing has been to wear a 
knitted -polo shirt. T-shirt or 
turtle-neck under a tailored 
suit as a relaxed alternative 
to the shirt and tie. 

“The big difference is that 
there are now so many more, 
style magazines around for 
men that they arc gradually 
becoming accustomed to col- 
our,'’ says Chris Bailey, head 
of menswear design at the 
British store Jigsaw, where 
brightly coloured sweaters 
in bm p, lemon arid lilac were 
apparently a sen-out last sea- 
son. Accordingly, for sum- 


mer, Bailey has put together 
an even. more, pioneering 
mfeof colours, including sky 
blue -skinny rib knits with 
riftBhittg violet gfcrippft- 

Meanwhlle, Browns, the 
highly fa«hkmah!« designer 

gnwpnrium hi fimth Mflltnn 

Street, reports a brisk trade 
in multi-coloured patterned 
sweaters by foe cult Italian 
label Missoni - which is 
undergoing a simultaneous 
revival in wumenswear. 

These distinctive, over- 
sized tntrir. sweaters, which 
were popular in the 1910s, 
cost between £450 and £650. 
According to Browns, they 
arc worn by film and adver- 
tising workers. It is success- 
ful men iu-their 30s and 40s 
who areprepared to pay so 
much^they tend to view Mis- 
soni sweaters as collector’s 
items. '' 

Such designs are perhaps 
best suited to foe breed of 
Englishmen who spend their 
entir e lives in cities and who 
can he found in art gaBeries, 
fesMoaxable restaurants and 
city parks at weekends, 
increasingly, they want 
urbane fashionable clothing 
tomatdi ffieir-Hfesfyte. 

But what is there fin foe 
man; of ■ more ; . traditional 
tastes who spends most of 
his spare time pottering 
around in a garden, traips- 
ing across moorland or fid- 
lowing onUrtry pursuits? Pea: 
him, Joseph's eye-catching 
zip-up cardigan in pea green, 
- guaranteed to startle the 
wildlife - is unhkely to be a 
priority buy. But at the same 
time, the classic lambswool 
crew or V-neek In navy or 
bottle green suddenly looks 
slig h tl y fuddy-duddy. 

The man of a Classic per- 
suasion might cmwridw 
knit polo shirts or single-ply 
cashmere sweaters a more 
suitable option. 

At the same time .any 
shade of bine Is equally as 
fashionable as rainbow hues. 
The Burberry Blues oaiQeo- 
tion, for example, features 
traditional oversized sweat-, 
era, textured or plain.' ‘in 
denim coloured yarns. ' 
Nicole Farhi has many takes ' 
on the colour, including 
baggy crew-neck sweaters 
and cardigans which 'look as 
if they have been dip-dyed so 
that the shades merge. They 
add a new twist to a classic 
shape. 

Much depends on how you 
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Dra w ing* : David Downton 

wear cdora:. “You obviously 
wouldn’t wear a yellow 
sweater with yellow trou- 
sers. You would wear it 
under a dark grey suit,” sug- 
gests Chris Bailey. Enneaie- 
gildo Zegna’ s sloppy -Joe 
V-neck in tactile canaxy yel- 
low chenille, would Took 
good over pate coloured chi- 
nos,. shorts or jeans and 
would look equally at home 
on a boat or at a spring bar- 
becue . 

For the man who keeps 
abreast of firaMnn, the key 
trend is high V-necks- ted 
more fitted , styles worn 
under a tafitfead. stdt or; with 
chinos or -Jeans^- '-k^Ipok 
favoured by' Axndcican actor- 
Tom Crxds^' The redfey. 
trendy arejevien .m y ' rVs -' * 
stbh, stri^rSaseys in 
hues withotik , jacket- 
with vedrysvharrbw,. 
fronted 

Meanwh±fel r ' 
designer Palpi' Smith 
gests weax^tg.,^te ; 
coloured str^ej&seys 
1950a sty] ’ 
shirts for 
trendier are 
striped 

your 

once __ , 

his etectr$3)jufi 
cardigan ;v^fh 
Mack stripe, across 

The 

to appeal tojthe averageAnap 
in the street or anybody 
with a f^r extra pounds 
around ti^ertr ndddlea^JEtat 
there ax$ many looSe, 
relaxed, ^yles around. — 
many of 'them cricket^ 
spired and fe aturin g -this sear 
son’s all-important stripe. 


Left Camel sweater,’ £200, by Pradafronh Browns, 23-27 
South Moftpn Street, London 

conservative camel bin a modem style^this would kx»k good 
on its own or under a suit and conies in a high-tech stretchy 
fabric for a modem twist 

Below: Blue sweater with stripe detafl, £165, by Robert T Veld 
from Browns, 23-27 South Molten Street, London Wl. Teh 
0171-491 7833. 


Above Navy/white random stripe sweater In 100 per cent 
cotton, £115, by Joseph, 77 Fulham Road, London Wl. 
Stockists: 0171-823 9500. Joseph is a good source of smart, 
wearable sweaters In graphic stripes - stick to monochrome If 
you are wary of dashing colour. 



These indhfle Fan! 
version in tomato red with 
contrast stripes around fixe 
V-neck, and Hacketfs more 
traditional styles. Some 
might feeil that cricketing- 
style s ena te s veer a htfle 
too dose to schooWteys but 
Joseph's chunky cable knit 
sweater in dazzling white 
banded ia Made (£399) or 
black striped w£th White, 

Inn Vs imrlPTrlwhl y tnarlfrm 


• tastic men’s knitWMer.*^ in 
addition to fashionable 
marts and stripn,jnore- con- 
servative da tfgniB mdnde a 
beautiful chunky cable knit 
cardigan in ■ khaki green 
(£465). available from 
Browns. ■ * Or. - ,- 
Hackett has one.' of foe 
most humoiEons.s^aters of 
foe seasoic'a -.niafvy cotton 
sweater embl^ztared wifo foe 
George Cx^ws. design — a 


So what arc thebest buys witty take,. Balidx Lau- 
ren’s American flag design. 

An excdCWirt source v/t 
men’s- knitwear- is high 
street shop French Connec- 
tion, wMd&v&ta season: 
i n c hidas smart navy chenille . 
sweaters, as wall as designs' 
featuring the obligatory 
band of dashing tangerine 
or grass- green across the 
chest, French Connection 
recently launched a unisex 


at the moment? 
high V-neck in cornflower 
blue or a more conservative 
camel (£4G) is one of the best 
fitted styles. Joseph basque , 
knit polo shirts (£99) which 
feature subtle and vritty. col- 
our clashes — for example, 
an arangs collar on a tomato, 
red sweater. 

For those with larger bud- 
gets, Borneo Gigli does fan- 


collection of kratwear under 
the Great Plains label. This 
is aimed at capitalising on 
the growing trend for 
“sharewear" - a concept also 
embraced by luxury label 
Connolly which makes the 
ultimate unisex cashmere 
rib tunic sweater. 

It has long been a trick of 
fashionable women to raid 
the men’s knitwear depart- 
ment of Marks and Spencer 

- and more recently Jigsaw 

- for o v ers ize d sweaters to 
wear themselves. The colour- 
ful and contemporary edge 
recently added to men’s 
sweaters, is an even bigger 
inducement to continue the 
■rituaL 

And it would not be sur- 
prising If this were part of 
the reason why these 
vibrantly coloured sweaters 
are selling so well. 


The Financial Times plans to publish a Survey on 

Liechtenstein 


on Tuesday, June lO 


For further information, please 
contact: 

Lindsay Sheppard 
Tel: +44 171 873 3225 
Fax: +44 171 873 3204 
or John Rolley 
Tel: +41 22 7311604 
Fax: +41 22 731 9481 

or your usual Financial Times representative 


FT Surveys 
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Fighting the flab with 
a drug for designers 

Helen Kirwan-Tayior wonders about the merits of an effortless way to lose weight 

F 


■or Won 
bMoCawi. 




The 1930s: the emphasis was on the ‘safe scientific remedy 1 


or those carrying 
10 extra Idles 
worth of business 
lunches, airplane 
food and take- 
aways, salvation is said to be 
at hand. Weight loss without 
diet, exercise or even will 
power is an apparent reality 
thanks to a new American 
drag called Redox, or Adifax 
as it is known in Europe. 

The brain-child of the 
French pharmaceuticals 
company, Servier Jabora- 
toires, Adifax does to the 
pounds what Prozac did to 
the blues. In fact, there are 
notable parallels between 
the two drugs. 

Redux's arrival on the US 
market was nothing short of 
sensational. The first slim- 
ming drug to be approved by 
the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration in 23 years, it had the 
fastest launch in the history 

Of p haTTwawnitirgil drugs srnA 

sales are soon expected to 
top $ibn. Since April 1995, 
American doctors have been 
writing an average of 85,000 
prescriptions a week. Phar- 


macies complain of not 
beirg able to keep up with 
demand. “It's selling like hot 
cakes,” says Professor Atkin- 
son of the University of Wis- 
consin. “In fact, three munic- 
ipalities are putting it in the 
drinking water, ” be jokes. 

Adifax, Redux's French 
equivalent, may soon enjoy 
the same celebrity status. 
The CPMP, Europe's equiva- 
lent of the FDA is about to 
announce a relaxation . on 
the duration of treatment 
allowed. Previously all slim- 
ming drugs were either ban- 
ned or limited to 12 weeks' 
use. Britain's disastrous 
experiences with amphet- 
amine-based drugs in the 
1960s resulted in stringent 
controls of KUrmutwg drugs 
as a whole. But as hundreds 
of unscrupulous backstreet 
dimes sprung up as a result, 
the g o ve rn mimt. eventually 
came down on the doctors 
dispensing the drugs instead 
of the drugs themselves. 

To date. Adifax is the only 
slimming drug lic ensed fin* 
long-term use in Britain. The 


reason Is that in order to 
work - the user can expect 
to lose up to 4kg a month - 
it must be taken .continu- 
ously. And here is the catch: 
stop using Adifax end the 
pounds come back almost as 
effortlessly as they came off 

So what is this mag tr bul- 
let everyone Is talking 
about? Dexfenfieuramine, 
the compound behind Redux 
and Adifax, Is what doctors 
call an anorectic agent By 
stimulating the production 
and availability of the neuro- 
transmitter Serotonin to the 
brain, Redux triggers a feel- 
ing of satiety. The desire to 
eat remains, but the message 
that says we axe full arrives 
sooner. The chemistry 
involved bares no resem- 
blance to the amphetamine- 
based diet pills they are 
often confused with. 

“The thinking is that Dex- 
fenfieuramine changes the 
chemistry of a fat person to 
one of a thin person,” says 
Atkinson. By curbing the 
craving for carbohydrates, 
Dexfenfieur amine alters bad 
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War In Bosnia, with ail its fear, injury and death has now been 
replaced by peace in Bosnia, with all its fear, Injury and death. 

ts any harm. Bat to nndertake this da an ting task, we 
argently need year help. So for more information en our 
invalnable work and to make n donation, call 
0171 978 5B01. (For as little as £10 per child, 
we can kelp create a safe play areal. 

Please give generously. Bosnian land childffin 
mines can’t stop this ail running. Bat yon can. IP CTIS1S 
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The reason far this, is the 4 million nnexploded land 
mines that new litter the former Yugoslavia. Currently 
they kill or maim aroand 10 children a week. 

This is why at Children In Crisis, we’re in the process 
of creating safe play areas, filled with climbing frames, 
scramble nets and basketball hoops, where children can 
ran and play sports without worrying that they will come 
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habits-- such as reaching for 
the chocolate at 4pm. 

But malting those extra 
inches around your waist is 
certainly not why Redux was 
invented. In the past few 
years American obesity 
experts have finally woo a 

victory over the definition of 

"obesity*. Instead of treating 
fat like an 'infection which 
should; go away after a 
course of antibiotics, experts 
have finally convinced the 
American mwWnar establish- 
ment that obesity is a 
chronic, ttfe-tbreatexdng con- 
dition which merits 
long-term drug therapy. 

“The ideas used to be that 
people learned to eat and 
became skinny," says Atkin- 
son. “We know that obesity 
causes 300,000 extra deaths 
per year but it is' still 
thought of as a behavioural 
problem not worthy of drug 
treatment Twenty per cent 
of the US population has 
high blood pressure and 
receives medication. No one 
questions that but when It 
comes to fat people there is a 

lot of rtlwr rlmfna-Hnn " 

What is apparent is that 
obesity has reached epi- 
demic proportions. It is now 
estimated that more than 
60m Americans are obes& As 
for Britain, the World Health 
Organisation predicts that 
by 2001, 20 per cent of Brit- 
ons will be obese. 

The financial repercus- 
sions are enormous: 25 per 
emit of the National Health 
budget Is spent on treating 
obesity-related conditions 
such as diabetes. If all of 
Britain were to go an a diet 
(or stock up on Adifax) the 
Health Department would 
save over £lbn a year. Hav- 
ing said that, most British 
doctors are still loathe to 
prescribe Adifax which, like 
all drugs, carries some 
degree of risk. 

The effects: dizziness, 
dry mouth, sleepiness, agita- 
tion, loss of concentration 
are generally short-lived. 
The chief risk so for to be 
clinically proven is that of 
pulmonary hypertension; a 
potentially fife threatening 
lung condition. But accord- 
ing to Nick finer, who runs 
one of Britain's few obesity 
clinics at the Luton and 
Dunstable Hospital, the risks 
are small compared with die 
risks of being even moder- 
ately overweight. 

“By losing 10kg of weight 
you are 20 to 80 times more 
likely to savaa life than pul- 
monary hypertension is to 
take a life," he says. But, 
counters Atkinson, who can 
Imagine the huge potential 
for abuse, “you don’t need to 
go ana drag which carries a 
one in 20,000 chance of kill- 
ing you to lose 51b. The risks 
are highly unfavourable.” 

Doctors obviously encour- 
age diet and exercise as the 
optimum method of losing 
weight and keeping it off, 
but anyone who has ever 
suffered the indignity of a 
diet knows that losing the 
weight is the easy part It’s 
keeping it off that has a 95 
per cent failure rate. Despite 
Nutra sweet 1 per cent fat 
milk, aerobics, Jane Fonda 
etc, $3Sbn are still spent on 
diet books over the counter 
medications, health club 
memberships and diet foods 
each year. The truth is that 
people will do. anything to 
lose weight All those fat- 
loss promising drugs that 
pharmacies and health food 
sell by the £80 jar foil feed 
into that, belief. 

“None of them work," pro- 
nounces Finer. "If they're 
not xuedicines, they don’t 


work or they haven't been 
tested and therefore they're 
dangerous. If they worked, 
we’d know about it." 

The makers of Redux and 
Adifax have their share of 
sceptics. Because thecom- 
pound behind the drugs 
bears some distant resem- 
blance to the drug Ecstasy, 
the manufacturers come 
under a lot of criticism. But 
because Adifex has quietly 
been available for otter 30 
years, they can afford to 
take it in their stride! 

Another worrying but as 
yet unsubstantiated accusa- 
tion is that Adifa x cau ses 
brain damage in laboratory 
animals. Again tire makers 
are quick to respond. ‘^Share 
is a 20 times higher risk of 
waiting out of the houge and 
being hit by a trucST than 
there is of getting brain dam- 
age, which by the way has 
nave- been documented In a 
single human. Almost no 
drug has ever been, tested, on 
animals that has existed' for 
30 years on humans,” says 
one doctor, pointing cot that 

Fears arise 
because the 
compound 
behind the 
drug bears 
some distant 
resemblance 
to Ecstasy 


if Adifax were a cancer drag 
it would have bad a very dif- 
ferent response. 

Americans are not waiting 
around: millions of weight 
conscious men and' women 
are already hounding their 
GPs for a prescription even 
though vanity, not obesity, 
is their prime concern. 

Will the drag be abused? 
“Sure,” says Atkinson, 
“people will abuse these 
drugs the same way Wall 
Street types abused Prozac 
to give them chrffldenfce* (or 
help them lose weight, one 
of Prozac's more pleasant 
ride-effects). 

But will people give them 
to someone who needs to 
shed 51b? “Certainly. Tm 
sure they’re already doing it 
But luridly these drugs have 
no serious abuse potential 
We k eep tabs on it by only 
giving a month’s supply at a 
time." 

With the; imminent tirival 
of several new slimming 
drugs on the market, we 
could be looking- forward to. 
the day wben losing weight 
will be as easy as operating 
the daily dick of a safety 
latch. But at what pride? A 
bottle .of Adifex may only 
cost £8 -.a lot less than a 
visit to a health farm or 
even a new leotard _-but 
what about the long-term 
repercussions? 

The psychological -and 
physical benefits of Adifex 
for an obese person are prob- 
ably commendable, but we 
all know that It's the m» >Hn»r 
hying to shed 201b after hav- 
ing a baby or the teenage 
anorexic who will turn the 
potentially life-saving drug 
into a health menace. 

“There, is no quick-fix solu- 
tion to obesity,” says one 
sceptical British GP. 

Adifax, like Prozac, may 
ma gi cally alter our lives for 
a while, but when it comes 
time to stop, it hurts even 
more. “Better to join the 
gym or give up the choco- 
late, or both." 
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The 1960s: dimmers were urged to spray it away 
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Triumph for 
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best- dressed 

What does it take to be voted one of the world's 
best-dressed women? As this yearns winners are 
announced, Vanessa Friedman reveals the 
machinations behind the ccunzniftee’s selection. 


T wo days after the 

dprfdnmi rtf fflm . 

dam’s mysterious 
cabal, the Acad- 
emy, were 
flmwnrw ort amid great fan . 

fare, drills and frip per y in 
Los Angetes, another secret 
society was meeting in 
another private M. ^mn nn 
the opposite coast to select 
from hundreds of nomhiees 
its own list of winners, the 
12 women granted fisUoa’s 
equivalent of the little gold 
statuette: inclusion in the 
1997 International Best 
Dressed List. 

The results were, like the 
Oscars, a triumph for the 
British side. Of the dozen 
named, three woe British by 
birth (Kristin Scott Thomas, 
Serena Linley, Victoria de 
Rothschild), two British by 
choice (Cosima vun Below, 
Marie-Chan tal Killer) and 
one a wannabe Brit (Nicole 
Kidman). 

iwnfimw a trend fang 
suspected but until now 
impossible to prove: -the . 
Englishwoman's style 
(eccentricity and. individual- 
ism mixed with tradition) 
has finally gone from art- 
house independent to inter- 
national blockbuster. ' 

That, anyway, was the ver- 
dict of Eleanor Lambert, the 
doyenne and creator of the 
List. She dreamt it up in 1940 . 
to promote the industry it 
honours (like the motion pic- 
ture awards). While the 
machinations of the Holly- 
wood group remain 
shrouded in silence, how- 
ever, the Best Dressed com- 
mittee 1ms decided to came 
out of the edaset, so to speak, 
and explain, for the first . 
time, the whys and where- 
fores off its phoices. This has 
shone some Bgfri . on^why, v 
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after decades which -saw 
only one British name 
included in the list, there 
has been a 500 per cent 
increase in UK representa- 
tion. 

The selection procedure 
itself is fairly straightfor- 
ward: in January, a ballot 
goes out to 1.500 f ashio n. 
madia, business and society 
professionals and observers 
around the world who may 
recommend anyone for con- 
sideration.’ The names put 
forward are compiled into a 
master list by Lambert and 
ranked according to number 
off votes. 

Next, a com m itt e e of 24, 
most of whom prefer to 
remain anonymous to avoid 
-people accosting them on 
the street and cursing than 
out for not including them", 
meet «"d argue for . hours 
over the recommendations. . 

' Som a names get di smis sed 
In the time it takes to button 
a cardigan. Tie rock singer 
turned film star Courtney 
Love, for example, whose 
t rans formation from thrift- 
shop harridan to polished 
couture customer was in 
keeping with the commit- 
tee's chosen the me - *the 
uprising against' grange" - 
but who simply had “too 
much to overcome”, in the 
words of one committee 
member. 

Others meet with unam- 
zoous. ar / * lg ’ TT * Kristin Scott 
Thomas, for example. “She 
gts.all our criteria.” says one 
committee member. "She 
obviously cares about 

* . — _ ■ ffYii-t ui if n rlPr 


appearance, and has an de- 
ganctTand individuahty that 
sets her apart" She to ateo, 
tha ntks to The English 
Patient, in magazines, news- 
papers and TV shows every- 
where, and thus in 
to exercise a kind of trickle- 
down effect on fashion; to 
convince legions of young 


woman to shed their 1370s- 
liny Jeans 

into a bias-cut eve n ing 
gown. 

“Her appearance at the 

Oscars malty put her over 
the ton” adds the committee 
member. “Became even 
♦hnn g fi tonhwl great in 

the movie, the question was 
could she pun Jt off fa. real 

11 But” Rhp mnl(! ami rHft in «■ 
rframatir Ijfrwfa 

cOTture dress -- Uack, «dth 
bostie - which 'Snaa^t the 
safe chajoB,' le ArmanL She 
didn’t look Eke ev a yoa e 
dse.” 

Serena Unloy (vriiose hus- 
band Viscount Linley was 
inriwM an tiie Men’s r*e 
conmfiod in the same way, 
but which ]has always had a 
significant British presence 
- just say Savile Row) also 
doesn’t locfa lflce everyone 
else in the eyes of the cont- 
mtttsBL “She's sexy without 
being In the leart bit vulgar. 
She consistently wears 
Hervfi Legex and lots of 
bright colours, and she’s 
impeccable from her hats to 
her hose. Plus She’s incredi- 
bly jpcM, going- cut night 
after n^zL” 

Given .the ™ifti a ttention 
London has been getting 
lately , that means she is also 
photographed constantly, 
which in tummeans is a 
regular cm the party pages of 
many glossy magazines. 
nnHke , say, last year's win- 
ners Sm-ah Chatto and Jem- 
ima who were not 

included this year. Both 
were occupied by pregnan- 
cies. • 

Not tijai merely getting 
photograEhed a bit or wear- 
ing rig qgner Tflhris fa enough 
to get you. On the List Trif ft 

sisters named.- So what, did 
she. have that .the others 
dishSt?-. 

^fnteTfigence.T jokes one 
mragher.hut then goes on to 
cite consistency and taste, 
’’s' CTWir plfliy off a cer- 
kiiid . joJ . topSness ” , A 
tpadness ^ ot class, style - 
epitonrfsed for an tdder gm- 
eration by Lady Victoria de 
RotfiarMld- ffs also reflected 
in a sl ightly A ffer ent way by 
Cosima m Bulpw who, says 
.committee member Aimee 
Bell : off Vanity Fair- maga- 
zine, “even, manages to 
Oscar De La ' Renta seem 
young and fresh". 

Given that most women 
who wear Oscar look as If 
they have raided, their 
mother's dotbes closet, this 
fa- no insignificant achieve- 
ment. “Cosima just looks 
great in her clothes,” says 
Bell's fellow judge, PR man 
FauLVHhnoL 

Models,, it should be noted, 
as well (Ur other faritkm pro- 
fessionals, -were excluded 
fr o m c an std eratlon thfa year 
by a geoeralrconsensus that 
they hove so InsMe edge- V- 

Of course, looking like a 
model isn’t vtifaiDy a refieb- 
tkm off taste - nature has 
something to do with ft — 
but, as WDmot admits, “The 
comm itt ee may be a demoo- 
racy. but tiie end result isn’t 
necessarily fair." Case in 
point: non-British winner 
Carolyn Kennedy-Bessette, 
wife ot John Kennedy Jr, 
was a popular choice this 
year for putting Nardso 
Rodriguez on the map and 
inspiring an entire sub- 
strata of society, to dress Hlce 
a faq>wm editor (pared-down 
Prada). B essette-Kenn edy 
has artuaDy been' doing the 
feshion-editoar-thhig far years 
hut, says Wihnot, before sbe 
married “no (me knew who 
she was". • 

Likewise, Marie-Josde Kra- 
vfa was launched into the 
public stratosphere by her 
union with Henry Kravis, 
the corporate raider. Once 
there, her. penchant for enor- 
mous chandelier earrings 
and tailored clothes “helped 
popularise big jewellery” 
which, in turn,, helped get 
her on the list 

And as far Nicole Ki dm an , 
well, since becoming Mrs 
Tam Cruise she has been 

one half of Hollywood’s nmst 

-viable cocgde- The fashion 
universe has watched her go. 
from confiised pre-Raphael- 
ite in frilly driflbn and flow- 
ing curls to hip. straight- 
haired, dose-to-the-body 
clothes icon. “Her look has 
evolved along with he: 
career," says .WDmot Shes 
really bloomed." . 

Itls to in contrast to act- 
resses Winona Ryder and 


17ma Thurman, whose 
whm« were hotly debated 
but who were judged not. 
time-tried enough. 

Marriage and good looks 
have somethin g to do with 
making tiie List as. inevita- 
hly r does having tire money 
and time to devote to your 
a ppea ra nce. Faye Wattieton 
aside, most off the women 
'do TMT t exactly 

spend WhoteB a w eekfrjrihe ; 
offficermid past wockfnggfrl 
vbmas have been few and 
far between. . 

..'There was Baroness 
Thffdur, but «in» was some- 
tiring off a special 
in 1988 fin- her “classic, 
middle-of-the-road elegance”. 

A public profile that spans 

w w ti wml ii aim — nrw^ 
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indeed, to «»«pi»in the 
d n t sfa a BHHoh yn -PC»»nr-« Tlni 
“it-ness 1 ’ off Londcm and the 
sudden fame of Its home- 
grown designers John Galli- 
ano and Alexander 
McQueen, means these days 
all, eyes are on the capital. 


and what its women are 
wearing. 

And as the world has 
turned towards London, so it 
has turned towards the 
world. WttUM the explosion 
of international retailers on 
Bond Street. 


The access and farihmnoB 
that come from being an 
abject off fashion are part of 
the finery not only off the 
city Hadt but off that on tain 
kind of • |||m w . hardly typi- 
cal, who fa eligible far list- 
ing. 



V •; 


Tiiere he is. Fourth row, second frpm 
the left. The one with the moustache. 
Obvious really. 

Maybe not The unsavoury-looking 
character you’re looking at is more 1 1 
Bk^tol^yoiffaverageaa^bour- 
hood slob ^fti a grub% vest and a 
weekends stubble on his chm. 

’ Andtheredreftigeecc^justffi 
easily be file deaxteut feflow c«i hfe left 
You see, refogees are ju^tftkeyou 
andme. . ^ 

EsGe^t&rmietlnng. 


Everything they once had has been 
kft behind. Home, family, possessions, 
all gone.^ They have nothing. 

And nothing is all theyTl ever have 
unless we all extend a helping hand. 

We know you can't give them back 
the things that others have taken away. 


. ■■ m 



We’re not even asking for money 
(though every cent certainly helps). 

But we are asking that you keep an 
open mind. And a smite of welcome. 

It may not seem much. But to a 
refugee it can mean everything. 

UNHCR is a strictly humanitarian 
organization funded only by voluntary 
contributions. Currently it is responsible 
for more than 19 million refugees 
around the world. 

UNHCR Pofafic Information 

P.O.Box 2500 

1211 Geneva 2, Switzerland 
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Charged with assault on the battery 

The two-system hybrid looks like ousting the concept of the all-electric car, writes John Griffiths 


T he first electric car I 
drove was a Renault 
10 developed by Cal- 
gary Power to the 
late 1960s. Its maximum 

range was 20 miles and its 
enormous battery pack rede- 
fined the term “heavy”. 

Had the brakes failed on 
8th Avenue, the car m i ght 
have cut a new trail through 
the Ca n adian Rockies clear 
to the Pacific. 

David Fishlock, former sci- 
ence editor or the FT. has 
vivid memories of battery 
cars, too: of a winter's night 
in southern England while 
tasting the 1970s Enfield city 
car, Trannlring on the door of 
a rural house with recharg- 
ing cable in hand and plead- 
ing for a “top-up". 

As I recall, he wasn’t actu- 
ally arrested. 

Thing* did get better: at 
1990’s world electric vehicle 
symposium in Hong Kong 

there was a battery-powered 

Peugeot 205 which managed 
-just - to out-drag a bus. 

Those of you who know 
Hong Kong bus drivers, win 
also know that this was 
progress. 

In the mid-1990s I drove a 
thoroughly amiable and 
fully traffic-compatible 
battery-powered Peugeot 106 
as part of a full “EV" (elec- 
tric vehicle) trials pro- 
gramme in the French 
coastal town of La Rochelle. 

And as of the past few 
weeks, it has become possi- 
ble to rent a developed ver- 
sion of that 106 as part of a 
trials programme in the UK 
Midlands city of Coventry. 

Should you live in Calif- 
ornia. you can also now 
lease but not buy - for 
nearly $500 a month - a Gen- 
eral Motors ail-electric car 
called EVl to help alleviate 
LA’s notorious smog prob- 
lems. 

A Honda EV. the EV-Plus 
city car, will go on sale next 
month and so will the EVs of 
several other makers. 

So, after almost exactly 
100 years of being claimed by 
its proponents as “just 
around the corner”, is the 
nice, clean battery-powered 
car, h ummin g along without 
a whiff of polluting exhaust 
smoke, at last poised to clear 
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Electrifying: 2ytek Is developing an electric Lotus Hlse with dose to supercar performance 


urban skies and spring 
“Greens” from some of their 
hardest environmental 
labours? 

Developments this week at 
Toyota, Japan's largest - 
and the world's third-largest 
- car maker suggest that it 
is getting there. But. if 
Toyota rather than GM or 
Peugeot has got it right, it is 
not in quite the manner that 
many might have expected. 

What Toyota intends to do 
is put into commercial pro- 
duction, before the end of 
this year, a family car with 
two drive systems: one, a 
conventional 1500cc petrol 
engine, the other a system 
comprising electric genera- 
tor, electric motor and bat- 
teries. 

While Toyota is sketchy 
about details, it is expected 
that in urban areas the car 
will run on battery power 
alone. 

On the open road, where 
exhaust pollution is not such 


a contentious issue, the pet- 
rol engine will provide per- 
fectly acceptable highway 
performance while simulta- 
neously recharging the elec- 
trical power system's bat- 
teries. 

There is an additional 
engineering “tweak": use of 
the petrol engine, which still 
can’t help emitting the car- 
bon dioxide blamed for 
global wanning, will be fur- 
ther minimised by “regener- 
ative” braking - converting 
the energy normally lost 
through braking back into 
electrical energy stored in 
the batteries. 

Essentially, however, the 
“hybrid” solves at a stroke 
the fundamental problem 
which has plagued EVs from 
the start and persists with 
them all: restricted range, of 
50-100 miles, and the lengthy 
period normally needed to 
recharge batteries. 

Toyota, however, has not 
displayed lonely genius in 



innovative: GM 1 * EVl offers low mass and affordable cost 


coming up with the hybrid 
concept. It has been around 
for several decades and has 
been developed. In various 
forms, by the R&D depart- 
ments of almost every key 
car maker. 

One new variant, from 
Ford, is described briefly by 
colleague Stuart Marshall on 
this page. 

Some employ a much 
smaller engine running at 
constant speed, merely 


to keep batteries charged. 

Others allow the petrol 
engine to run simulta- 
neously with the batteries, 
providing enormous “punch" 
for overtaking. 

One of the most intriguing 
approaches is that of Com- 
paq computer boss Ben 
Rosen and brother Harold, 
who have founded a Calif- 
ornia company to develop 
cars powered by a gas tur- 
bine driving, via electric 


motors, an energy-storing 
flywheel. Around town, the 
car runs on flywheel energy 
only; on the open road, the 
turbine cuts in to keep up 
the flywheel’s energy store, 
the brothers claim the 
energy stored will allow 
“supercar” performance 
without restrictions on 
range. 

The really significant 
breakthrough by Toyota, 
however - if the reality 
matches the hype - is to cut 
the cost of putting two alter- 
native. each highly complex, 
drive systems into one 
vehicle at a price that con- 
sumers might actually be 
able and willing to pay. 

Toyota said this week that 
the price of the car would 
not be “significantly" above 
that of a similar conven- 
tional model - although its 
suggestion that the price 
should reflect the car’s much 
reduced petrol consumption 
Indicates that the gap might 


be still substantial- . 

If Toyota, which ia world- 
renowned for its cost-effec- 
tive “lean” manufacturing 
techniques, really has come 
up with the goods, then the 
shock to rival manufacturers 
would be commercial as well 
as electrical. 

Cost has always been the 
big stumbling block with the 
hybrid, and from which 
every manufacturer hitherto 
has shied away. Even Ford, 
with its new P2000 hybrid 
prototype, talks of the year 
2005 at earliest for produc- 
tion. 

Such cars could be a boon 
in Europe, where traffic 
restrictions are proliferating 
in pursuit of improving air 
quality. 

Coventry’s electric Peug- 
eot trials, to be part of a 
wider European environmen- 
tally “clean” car trials pro- 
gramme, provide a cleaner 
answer yet, but even its pro- 
ponents acknowledge the 


vehicles’ rote is confined to 
short-distance urban com- 
muting. 

In California, the problems 
are on a far larger scale. The 
state's Air Resources Board 
<CARB), which sets air qual- 
ity targets for the belea- 
guered LA basin, is cur- 
rently refusing to retreat 
further from its demands 
that big qqr makers must 
have 10 par cent of-tot al 
sales in the form of "ZEVs" 
(zero emission vehicles, 1e 
battery-powered in the year 
2008. - f 

• The Board has already bad 
to back away from its qggl- 
nal demand that ^per-ibant 
of sales - or a total of mere 
than 12,000 vehicle - ahn»pd 
be ZEVs next year. . 

In vast and sprawlingLA. 
one return trip across town 
would leave current ZEVs 
dead at the roadside. . The 
“superbatteries” needed to 
give them really viable 
range are still a lonjjtway 

technologically oat of^feach 

and, in its heart, 0&RB 
knows It . .if. 

Every now and then, a 
buzz of interest goes through 
the industry at another bat- 
tery electric car break- 
through, the latest Involving . 
Lotus, the UK . sports car 
maker and Zytek, the British 
automotive electronics 
group. 

Unveiled at the Society of 
Automotive Engineers : Con- 
gress In Detroit in February, 
a prototype Lotus EHse two- 
seater sports cars- uses 
nickel cadmium battery 
packs and advanced light- 
weight Zytek electric motors 
to create a still fairly light- 
weight sports car - at 875kgs 
- with 200 horsepower and 
claimed “supercar" perfor- 
mance. 

Even Zytek director Bill 
Gibson, however,, describes 
it as a “test bed". 

Until the “superbattery" 
day dawns, or. the other 
most promising long-term 
technology, the hydrogen 
fuel cell, arrives, the hybrid 
is acknowledged Industry- 
wide as the nearest thing to 
a technological answer. 

In a few months we’ll 
know If Toyota has made it 
the commercial one. too. 








Ford’s P2Q00: the vision of a family car for 2005, powered by an ultra-economical turbo-diesel engine. 


Fuel-good factor for diesel 

Stuart Marshall sees the friendly direct-injection diesel engine as the way ahead 


T he car engine of the 
□ear to medium- 
term future is the 
ultra-economical 
and environmentally 
friendly direct-injection (DU 
diesel and. this time, it is not 
just me who says so. 

Later this year, Ford will 
produce the first of a series 
of dlesel-englned research 
and development vehicles. 
They will point the way to 
family saloons weighing 
only 60 per cent as much as 
they do today and poten- 
tially able to travel three 
times as far on every litre of 
fuel. They could be on sale 
by the middle of the next 
decade. 

Ford’s P2000 is a strange 
looking beast but tastes 
change with time. People 
would. I am sure, have 
jibbed at Ford's Ka only 20 
years ago. Ahd the first post- 
second world war Ford Con- 
sul almost frightened the 
horses. “Which way is it sup- 
posed to be going?” said the 
traditionalists, used to bon- 
nets almost as long as bod- 
ies, with squitty little boots 
tacked on behind. 

The most significant fea- 
ture of P2000 is its 1 .2-Iitre. 
four-cylinder, direct injec- 
tion. compression-ignition 
(diesel) engine made entirely 
from al uminium . One ver- 
sion will have a conven- 
tional five-speed automatic 
power train. Two others are 
to be hybrids, with the 
engine charging a traction 
battery so the car can be 
electrically propelled in 
town, motor driven on the 


open road. Initially, the 
engine will run on normal 
diesel fuel but may later 
burn methanol instead. 

Announcements at last 
month’s Geneva salon de 
I'axitomobile proved Ford is 
not alone in looking toward 
a diesel-engined future. By 
far the most economical ver- 
sion of the radical Mercedes- 
Benz A -Class small family 
car, which goes on sale this 
autumn, will have a direct 
injection diesel engine. 

Renault introduced a L9- 
litre DI engine that will give 
some of its diesel cars up to 
17 per cent better fuel con- 
sumption than current mod- 
els and improve their driva- 
bilitv. a Vauxhall (Opel) 
Signum concept of a possible 

Omega replacement had a 
3.0-litre V6 multi-valve DI 
diesel, an engine likely to be 
used in Saab’s next big car. 

Fiat said it was going to 
produce a range of DI 
engines that would give its 
diesels similar performance 
and refinement to petrol - 
engined cars. (The first DI- 
engined diesel car to go into 
production was the Fiat 
Croma of 1936. When I drove 
one that year from Turin to 
Genoa I liked its perfor- 
mance and economy, even if 
it was gruff and clattery at 
town speeds.) Having led the 
way with the DI Croma. Fiat 
backed ofE all its current 
diesel cars have indirect 
injection engines. 

Rover bravely jumped into 
diesel cars with both feet; Us 
first purpose-designed 
engine had direct injection. 


It was exceptionally econom- 
ical, but so unbearably noisy 
that for years it was judged 
suitable only for delivery 
vans. Not so today. After 
much development. Rover's 
own DI diesels in the 200, 400 
and 600 cars (and also sup- 
plied to Honda for the Civic 
and Accord) are acceptably 
refined and bywords for per- 
formance and economy. 

But VW Group is now 
leader in DI car diesels 
though GM (Opel/VauxhaH) 
is coming up fast on the 
rails. The turbocharged and 
intercooled four- and flve- 

I Future family 
saloons will 
weigh less 
and travel 
much farther 
on every litre 

cylinder DI engines used in 
all four VW marques - Audi, 
Seat, Skoda and Volkswagen 
- are so good that even per- 
formance orientated motor- 
ing magazines often rate 
them better than their petrol 
engined counterparts. 

VW Group has pushed 
PSA Group (Peugoet- 
Citrogn) off its long held 
place at the top of the Euro- 
pean car diesel heap. PSA 
diesels, all with indirect 
injection, are still as good as 
any - and better than most 
- for performance and 
refinement. But they can no 


longer match the GM, Rover 
and VW direct injection 
engines for fuel economy. 

DI diesels are going into 
PSA vans and minibuses this 
summer. It is a safe bet that 
Peugeot and Cltro&n cars 
will soon get new DI diesels 
which PSA has been devel- 
oping for years - customer 
demand will see to that. 

Most car drivers know die- 
sel engines have no spark 
plugs. The heat caused by 
air being highly compressed 
between piston and cylinder 
head is enough to ignite the 
fuel when it is sprayed in. 

(Remember how hot the 
business end of the pump 
became when you blew up a 
bicycle tyre?) But few under- 
stand the difference between 
indirect and direct injection. 

Put simply, an indirect 
Injection (ID) engine’s fuel is 
sprayed into a small ante- 
chamber alongside the com- 
bustion chamber. In a direct- 
injection engine, the fuel 
goes straight into the top of 
the cylinder and the combus- 
tion chamber is no more 
than a depression In the top 
of the piston. Big, slow rev- 
ving lorry diesels have 
always bad direct injection. 
Only recently were fuel 
systems improved so that it 
was possible for small, 
high-speed car diesels to go 
DI, too. Development and 
sophisticated engine mount- 
ings then reduced the vibra- 
tion and noise they made 
when idling. 

The latest technology 
which all car diesels will 
eventually feature is what is 


called - and please do not 
ask me why - the common 
rail system. Fuel is held in a 
manifold at enormously high 
pressure and fed into the cyl- 
inders by electronically con- 
trolled injectors. Combustion 
is more complete, the engine 
more responsive and fuel 
economy and exhaust emis- 
sions better. 

The heated debate about 
particulate emissions from 
diesel cars rai g hfr mab nne 
think them single-handedly 
responsible for everything 
from asthma to global 
warming. Yet there are par- 
ticulates in the exhaust 
gases of both diesel and pet- 
rol cars. 

Diesel cars iu Britain 
account for only l per cent 
of the total. Most come from 
mundane things such as 
domestic central heating 
boilers. Modem diesel cars 
put less poisonous muck Into 
the atmosphere than compa- 
rable petrol-engined cars, 
especially in stop-start traf- 
fic. Cleaner fuel such as City 
Diesel, which has only two 
per cent of the sulphur con- 
tent of standard specification 
diesel and is used exten- 
sively in Scandinavia, wid- 
ens the gap. 

Supplies are limited 
because the industry has not 
geared up to produce it but 
City Diesel is available in 
Britain at 200 Salisbury’s 
and Sava centre sites. A 2p a 
litre price premium reflects 
higher refining costs, but 
this should be halved when 
an excise duty cut is imple- 
mented by mid year. 



A ll but one of the die- 
sel cars I have 
driven this year 
have had indirect 
injection engines. The excep- 
tion is the VauxhaU (Opel) 
Vectra TDI estate which I 
have only just begun to get 
to know. 

They have been a mixed 
bunch with one thing in 
common — the ability to 
squeeze 26-30 per cent more 
miles from each litre of fuel 
than one might reasonably 
expect from, petrol-engined 
counterparts. 

The Mercedes-Benz 
E-Class estate with five- 
speed automatic transmissan 
I drove to Geneva was the 
first in Britain with a tur- 
bo-diesel engine and right 
hand steering. 

Although virtually new - 
and all diesels need a few 
thousand miles to loosen up 
- this big car returned better 
than 29mpg (lQl/lOOkm) over 
1.400 miles (2250km)- It was 
cruised at 80mph/l30kph 
(well, just a bit more now 
and again) on the automate, 
crossed the Col de la Fau- 
cille twice, spent several 
hours in Geneva and London 
traffic and was driven home 
from Calais piled high with 
cases of wine. 

The naturally aspirated 
(non-turbocharged) E-Class 
diesels are no slouches but 
are stayers rather than 
sprinters. Adding the turbo- 
charger boosts standing-start 
acceleration and. more 
importantly, dramatically 
shortens overtaking times. 
Equipped to senior manage- 
ment standards, it costs over 
£35,000 key in hand. Should I 
win the lottery, I would 
order one tomorrow. I really 
must start buying a ticket. 


The Renault Laguna 22r]i- 
tre. 115 horsepower TO Exec- 
utive hatchback was a more 
affordable £20,295 and would, 
I thought, be a good choice 
for a high mileage business 
user, who flisiiirpfi refuelling 
stops. Exploiting its massive 
pulling power from 2,000 
rpm to minimise gear chang- 
ing. I managed 48mpg (5.81 J 
100km) on one Journey; It 
fired up from cold after only 
three seconds of preheating 
and performed with a- petrol 
engine ’s vigour and refine- 
ment As a car it felt solid, 
rode well and had notably 

Should I win 
the lottery, I 
would order 
an E-Class 
diesel 
tomorrow 

light steering. I liked the 
comfortable leather seats, 
the steering column radio 
controls and headlamp ele- 
vation adjusted from the fas- 
cia. The boot took two sets 
of golf clubs and two trollies. 

A Peugeot 406 5U -litre TD 
estate awaited my return 
from Geneva. Its U0 horse- 
power, 12-valve engine is. 
also used in the automatic 
Citroen XM. though Peugeot 
does not offer a two-pedal 
406 diesel - a great pity. 

At 4.73m (16ft 9in) the 
Peugeot was not much 
shorter than toe Mercedes- 
Benz and its load floor 
almost as capacious. At low 
speeds on poor roads, the 
ride felt uncbaraderistically 
firm when running light. 


^ 

But elegant ban 
roadholdingmade 
trips on minor 
when heavily laden. 

High geartnfrV' r 
2Tmph/43kpb at 1 
fifth - * madia 
tog relaxed though 
even -third ■ gears/ 
needed for stow” 
through villages. At 
a 406 TO Executive 
neither cheap nor, for 
seL particularly 
at around SSinpg. (£81/ 
lOQkm). An economy-con- 
scious driver might see diver 
40mpg (7l/100km). This is, 
though, a genuinely big, sol- 
idly constructed estate car. 

When I drove the new 
BMW 5-Series Touring 
estates in Germany (this col- 
umn, 15 Feb), the sfikily vig- 
orous 2.5ditre, six-cylinder 
turbo-diesel with, manual 
gears was most appealing. I 
am sure I shall like the TD 
automatic even more. 

Finally, the Fiat Marea 
four-door saloon and Week- 
end estate, tasted rather 
than tested in Ireland. Sur- 
faces on the short stretches 
of motorway near Dublin are 
as good as Europe's best but 
on minor country roads, 
almost as bad as Europe's 
worst. The Fiats, which are 
smaller than, say, a Mondeo 
or Laguna but bigger than 
an Escort or Renault 
M&gane, rode them without 
fl inching. Most impressive 
were the 124 horsepower, 2.4- 
litre, fiveoyiinder turbo-die- 
sels, which should give 
around 37tnpg (7.61/i00km), 
have close to GTi perfor- 
mance and cost £16,415 
(saloon) and £17,492 (Week-, 
end estate). - 

Stuart Marshall: 





Getaway: Rat Marea Weekend TDI 25 HLX Estate — 5-cyftidar hrbo-tSesel with mar GTI performance. 
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Nick Haslam enjoys the 
and vitality of Oaessa in mu 
pages of travel focusing 
mainly on eastern Europe 


iirit 

ee 


O dessa Is a city 
of immediate 
and seductive 
charm. In the 
August noon- 
day heat, hardly a soul 
stirred. Wide cobbled boule- 
vards reflected hack the 
leaden glare of the sky. and 
in the empty pavement 
cafes, waitresses sat in the 
pools of shade cast by sun 
umbrellas, idly fanning 
themselves with menus. 

I would have giv e n my eye 
teeth for a cold beer, hut 
hurried to keep up with 
Alex. A man of vibrant 
energy, he set a fast pace, 
gesticulating and laughing 
as we sped Hke a tornado 
through the drowsy streets. 

He had just published a 
book on Odessa, and he 
talked, of the city as some 
would of a new lover, dwell- 
ing an. the turbulent charac- 
ter and the wit of its people, 
which flaww» he mid, from a 
unique blend of Jewish and 
Cossack humour. 

“My city has an Italian, 
French, German, Russian, ad 
of course Ukrainian story.” 
he said, as we dodged one of 
the rare trams. A fervent 
Ukrainian nationalist, Alex 
was vehemently critical of 
those who blamed the dire 
state of the Ukrainian econ- 
omy on its separation from 
Russia in 1991. “With our 
glorious past'’ he said, wav- 
ing at the enunbling.but ele- 
gant Art Deco facades of the 
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Taking • braafc from the mWary march: 


19th century blocks eve us, 
“of course the Ukraine can 

iftMnd alone.” 

Odessa's stylish centre 
was rfmrtgnwf by a French- 
man, the Due de Rkhlten. 
who had fled to Russia to 
escape the guillotine in 1798. 
Under his governorship, the 
port grew qnickly, and the 
city became a major trading 
centre an the Black Sea. A 
tax free hmw p ht com- 
merce from all. over Europe, 
a thriving Jewish commu- 
nity developed, and by the 
end of the 1880s, Odessa was 
the second biggest Russian 
part, exp o rtin g thousands af 
tmi« of grain from the rich 
Ukrainian steppe. 

We crossed a wide street, 
and Alex paused, pointing 
out the old foundations of 
the city walls. In the 19th 
century, this marked the. 
Hmit of the tax free zone. 
Beyond lay the Mddovako, a 
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sprawling district of narrow 
streets and houses tiustered 
around courtyards. The arti- 
sans and workers who built 
Odessa and laboured in the 
port had lived here, and the 
quarter seemed little 
changed today. 

Atax grew op in the Moldo- 
vafeo, and aHhfm gh be now 
lived in one of the better 
suburbs of blocks which ring 
Odessa, he mourned the 
sense of community of the 
old district We walked down 
a narrow, street, smelling 
strongly of drains, to the 
courtyard of tiny houses, 
roofs patched with tar paper, 
where he was bom. 

I was shown the commu- 
nal . lavatory, the open 
shower, and the one tap. 
"Ibis was model bnmstng in 
the time of the last Tsar," 
said Alex, “but people are 
still living here.” The house 
was now rented out, but, we 
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knocked on the door, and 
were allowed in. There were 
three cramped rooms, and a 
central pillar of polished 
wood showed the notches 
cut by Alex's uncle to mark 
his growth over tiie years. 

Here, be had passed the 
first 18 years of his life, with 
seven other, members of his 
famil y. **i know it sounds 
ridiculous,” he said, “but 
they were the best years we 
all talk about” 

In the cool of dusk, we had 
a beer in a workers’ caffi. 
Men. counted out a handful 
of notes on to the zinc- 
topped counter, silently 
downed their, glasses of 
vodka, and left. 

Life is hard now in 
uicrfrina inflation, industrial 
collapse w n d unemployment 
have cut deep into people’s 
lives. “But do you see people 
hungry?” said Alex with a 
smiley, patting . his ' little 


paunch. “We all surviv e, but 
God only knows how.” 

The next afternoon. 1 strol- 
led along an elegant tree- 
lined boulevard above the 
part A bust of Pushkin, who 
had spent a year hoe as a 

A notice 
warned of 
pollution, but 
the sea was 
doited with 
swimmers 

junior officer, gazed over 
groups of old war veterans, 
medals pumed to their chest, 
playing chess in the shade. 

In an open caffe, at the top 
of the wide Potemkin steps, 
made fimmus by Eisenstsin's 
film, some Ukrainian sailan 


were getting raucously 
dr unk, A few metres away, a 
young quartet played Bach, 
the occasional passer-by 
dropping money into an 
open violin case before them. 
There has always been a 
s tr un g musical tradition in 
the dty. The Oistrakbs vrere 
barn here, and the Odessa 
Philharmonic, now with a 
young American conductor, 
is gaining an Intomattanul 
reputation. 

Below, the mirror calm 
Black Sea stretched away to 
the horizon. But in the port 
an uncanny jtflmm reigned, 
the many cranes static and 
the docks empty of shipping. 
Only at the principal wharf 
was there any sign of activ- 
ity. A long procession of 
men, stripped to the waist, 
were unloading a passenger 
ferry just in from Istanbul. 

The car decks were 
stacked to the bulkheads 


with a bft ar re cargo of tam- 
pons, SQpjP powder, fruit 
juice, trading boards and 
videos. I, watched hundreds 
of canftipard boxes pass 
under the. disinterested gaze 
of two c nsftms men. straight 
far deUvny to the markets. 
It was tonic to think that 
the part, once the source of 
Odessa’s ^alth, was simply 
a conduit to* cut-price goods 
from Turkey. 

But the rich are still there. 
In a shoe shop, on Dexibasiv- 
ska Avenue, the main street 
in Odessa's centre, a bevy of 
slim shop girls hovered 
around a hard blonde 
woman of a certain age, who 
dickered over a pair of Ital- 
ian stilettos with a price tag 
which would have made any 
western shopper blanche. 

Around the comer, engine 
running, a large Made limou- 
sine awaited. One smoked 
window briefly slid down. 


and a disembodied hand 
proffered a wad of notes to a 
group of street children who 
ran off whooping with joy. 

Odessa is one of those few 
places where you can take a 
trolley bus to Arcadia. Not 
quite the paradise of Greek 
mythology, but the most 
popular of the many beaches 
which fringe the city. With a 
group of friends I strolled 
along the prom. Below, on 
the beach, there was hardly 
room to lay a towel, as most 
of Odessa's lm-etrong popu- 
lation seemed to be lying 
gpreadeagled in the hat sun. 

In spite of a notice warn- 
ing that the water was dan- 
gerously polluted, the sea 
was dotted with swimmers. 
There was, in the air, a 
determination to enjoy. 
Somehow, i thought, it 
would take more than the 
economic doldrums to crush 
the spirit of this vttal cdty- 
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TRAVEL 


Czech Republic 

The country 
of castles 


in the sky 

James Henderson explores dreamy woods and 
uplands, as mysterious as the Middle Ages 


I f there were a stereo- 
type of the exotic, it 
would surely be warm, 
probably tropical, 
momentarily familiar 
and yet alluring and myste- 
rious. Most importantly, it 
would have an ever-present 
promise of something unut- 
terably romantic. 

Hardly the Czech Republic 
in a cold snap. But exotic it 
was - the warmth excepted, 
that is - even last month, 
when the hawthorn 
branches were stacked with 
3in of snow. 

So much is familiar, or 
course. Baroque churches 
with their green onion 
domes stand proud and tan, 
speaking loudly of central 
Europe; and they build their 
castles in the Sky, familiar 
and yet somehow flighty, 
their turrets so fanciful and 

magi cal. 

But then there is the lan- 
guage. Germanic has crossed 
into Slav. The orthography 
may be customary, but the 
Czechs make it do unspeak- 
able things. Letters stack up 
in tortured combinations 
and unaccustomed accents 
put them through gymnas- 
tics. As I drove, warnings 
and advice sat, taunting and 
inscrutable: Pozor Flak , 
Vstup Zakazan, Plzensky 
Prazdraj. 

But the Bohemian woods 
and uplands were somehow 
dreamy, as mysterious as 
the Middle Ages. Fairy-tale 
castles really did rise out of 
the mist. Then it came upon 
me. that unaccountable, 
illogical feeling of optimism, 
the feeling that around the 
comer something wonderful 
was about to happen. 

I visited three Unesco- 
listed towns, in a large circle 


around Prague. The first was 
Kutnfr Hora, an hour east of 
the capital, which in the 
14th century was the king- 
dom's second town, when a 
silver rush led to a Czech 
golden age. 

It was here that they 
minted the Prague gros. In 
the VLaSsky Dvur (the Ital- 
ian Court) you can still see 
the silve rsmiths ' alcoves cut 
into the wall and it became a 
sterling-like standard for the 
Middle Ages, making the 

The water 
was sheer as 
gun-metal, 
etched only 
with the 
reflection of a 
former 
monastery 

Czech King. Vficlav E, one of 
the richest in Europe. 

Later, when the standard 
of the gros did drop, they 
relaunched with another 
coin, the Joachimstaler, the 
last five letters of which 
have given us the 20th cen- 
tury standard, the dollar. 

Kutna Hora is laid out on 
a higgledy-piggledy hillside 
plan, a response to the mine- 
works underneath. Above 
cobbled streets and colon- 
nades stand the brightly col- 
oured and carved fapades of 
the patrician houses fand 
just a few concrete intru- 
sions from the communist 
era). The late gothic 
Kamenny dum, the Stone 
House, shows its riches in 


floral finials, sculptures 
of saints and jousting 
knights, and beneath ♦’Haw, 
in a sub-stratum, friezes of 
miners. 

But the finest sight in the 
town Is St Barbara’s Cathe- 
dral, approached along a 
ridge-top “bridge" lined with 
baroque statues, not unlike 
Charles Bridge in Prague. 
The three cathedral towers 
rise in graceful curves like a 
trio of Ottoman tents, topped 
with golden balls. 

Inside, in spite of a semi- 
permanent crepitus of tick- 
ling coughs and shuffling 
feet from a group of German 
schoolchildren, there was 
rahn enough to admire the 
frescoes in the side-chapels 
dedicated to winch-operators 
and minters. 

It is one of the fun parts of 
the job to look out for 
national stereotypes when 
travelling. I made an 
impromptu survey over a 
beer or two... “So what are. 
who are, the Czechs?" I 
quizzed an acquaintance. 

“Oh. the Czechs are moody 
and they're always com- 
plaining." he joked. “The 
beer-glass..." - and the 
Czechs are unlikely but con- 
firmed beer drinkers (I once 
went to the country to follow 
up just two words: Budweis 
and Pilsen) - "... is always 
half empty.” 

But they are artistic and 
creative too. “Lots of writers 
and musicians." he said. 
(Almost Bohemian, it 
occurred to me, although in 
fact the Czechs do not use 
the word and the wild life- 
style it implies is a lit- 
erary label from the last cen- 
tury.) 

The Czechs are punctual 
and hard-working and it is 





worth remembering that 
before the second world war 
Czechoslovakia was among 
the 10 richest nations in the 
world. It seems as though 
their time will come a gain. 

Another of Vficlav ITs 
actions In the 14th century 
was to dear up the robber 
barons of the Bohemian 
uplands, allowing traders to 
travel safely and forge their 
routes through the centre of 
Europe. Fortified towns clus- 
tered at the key points and 
became markets. 

And so to Telt, 100 miles 
south, just inside Moravia. 
As I drove, the countryside 
heaved, over hills topped 
with woods of pine and fir, 
and then sighed, dropping 
Into hollows where farm 
buildings and deciduous 
trees clustered around lakes. 
So far from the sea, fish 


ponds were a vital source of 
food and they were perfected 
as boggy land was drained or 

rinmmivT to Create thorn 

Tele itself seems to rise 
out of a lair A In the Wilm 
wintry grey the water was 
sheer as gun-metal, etched 
only with the yellow of the 
former Jesuit Monastery 
hanging in reflection and 
scratchy, leafless trees. 

Suddenly there was that 
fe eling again; that unwar- 
rantable, totally irrational 
feeling of optimism. I 
wandered around TelC with 
a fixed smile and wide 
eyes. 

Sixty perfect baroque 
fapades sat cheek by jowl on 
a huge, wedge-shaped square 
- russet offset with yellow, 
green on beige, white on 
royal gold, with trumpe-l'odl 
stone-work and graffito 


designs and topped with cre- 
nellations, stepped gables, 
cherubs and outsize decanter 
stoppers. Windows stared, 
their lintels curved into 
raised eyebrows, and the 
rounded archways of the col- 
onnade beneath stood like so 
many toothy gaps. 

It is in the colonnades that 
today's marketeers have con- 
gregated. Only now it is not 
the traders, such as those 
five centuries ago. The 20th . 
century’s flood of people, 
tourists of course, has begun 
again in earnest 

From TelC I moved to 
Cesky Krumlov in the far 
south of Bohemia, (dose to 
the Austrian border. The 
town sits on an S-bend 
where the river Vltava, 
which later passes through 
Prague, snakes through a 
gully. 


The tight circular streets 
are dominated by a massive 
eastlft on the high ground. It 
was started by the Rosen- 
bergs in the 13th century - 
the stone rose, their symbol, 
appears an over the town - 
and was developed into the 
19th by fire Eggenbergs and 
Schwarzenbergs. 

No doubt the castle was a 
foreboding place in the Mid- 
dle Ages - bears are still 
kept in the moat - but now 
it has taken on a glorious 
rust of antiquity, its gothic 
courtyards with their 16th 
century frescoes and its 
baroque rooms, stucco ceil- 
ings and whole walls hung 
with tapestry are open to all- 
comers. 

Detailed records left by 
the Schwarzenbergs mean 
that many .rooms are 
restored exactly as they 


were two centuries ago and 
more. My favourite was the 
Masquerade HaH from 1748. 
where all the characters 
from the commadm deft arte 
are painted artomd the 
walls, painstakingly copied 
from their period originals: 
Scaramonche and Harlequin 
emerge from the watt. 

I suppose the. notion of 
that impossibly romantic 
moment must have been like 
chasing tomorrow - as 1 
headed towards it, It kept 
receding around the next 
comer. 

■ The Czech Tourist Author- 
ity can be contacted on 

0171-291 992a 

■ Czech AirUnes,iohkhhas 
two daily flights between 
London Heathrow and 
Prague . can be contacted on 
0171-2591898. 
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total accormnodaDon. Af major CC. 
Gorman Travel Contra 0181 429 2900 
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TEL: 0181 771 0218 TTA T7807 
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□ BY THE BOOK: 
Travdlws to cities from 
Prague to Novosibirsk 
should equip themselves 
with a free Go East booklet 
from Lufthansa (0345 252 
252 in the UK). It gives 
advice on 18 of the east 
European countries the 
German airline flies to, 
including names of hotels, 
car hirers and restaurants 
and visa requirements. 
Because much of the region 
is volatile (the Albanian 
entry now looks optimistic), 
Lufthansa follows up by 
sending quarterly bulletins 
containing updated advice 
and tips - for instance, that 
in Hungary, “half nine" 
means 8.30, not 9.3a 

□ COAST CLEAR: is 
“war-tom” the only 
adjective to be attached to 
Croatia? No, insists the 
Croatian National Tourist 
Board. The beautiful walled 
town of Dubrovnik was 
attacked five years ago but 
has been restored; there are 
still some repairs to be 
done in the norther} town 
of Zadar; but the war is 
over and reporters from the 
fighting in Bosnia used to 
come to the Croatian coast 
for relaxation. Thomson and 
Club Med are among the 
many travel companies that 
have returned. 

□ ESTONIAN AIR 

(0171-333 0196) Is offering 
a return business fare 
between the UK and 
Estonia of only £650, down 
from the usual £1,032, and 
a return economy fare to 
Tallinn of £230 for stays 
ranging from one Saturday 
night to a month. Advance 
booking not needed. Rights 
leave Gatwick daily except 
Saturday. 

□ WATCH YOUR 
WHEELS in Estonia - car 
theft is a growing problem, 
reports the UK Foreign 
Office. Summer visitors to 
forested areas should seek 
medical advice about 
inoculation against 
tick-bome encephalitis. And 
in Hungary, beware 
pickpockets around railway 
stations. 

0 NATURAL POLAND: As 

Poland tries to promote 
itself as a “natural" 
destination, Fregata Travel 
(0171-451 7000) has 
introduced two hofidays for 
nature lovers. Eight-day 


Nature Tours based in 
Bialowieza take visitors into 
the nearby forest, home to 
lynx, beaver, wild ponies 
and bison. Six-day 
birdwatehing tours go to the 
wetland and forest region of 
Biaiystok. where 170 
species breed or migrate. 
Prices from London begin 
at £479 and £389 
respectively. 

□ LEV LEVY: Bulgaria has 
introduced road tolls for 
foreigners - but, warns the 
Foreign Office, collection 
may be arbitrary as there 
are no toll booths. Drivers 
should carry dollars or 
D-Marks. 

□ MIDSUMMER NIGHTS: 
There are no midsummer 
night dreams in St 
Petersburg: no nights, in 
fact Cox & Kings (0171-873 
5006) is offering a four-night 
holiday (June 21 to 25) to 
see the White Nights 
Festival, with tickets to the 
Hermitage and Catherine 
the Great’s palace, and the 
Kirov Ballet on request 

□ RIAIR Latvian airline 
promises automatic 
upgrades to business class, 
subject to seat availability, 
for all foil-fare economy 
passengers flying between 
London and Riga. Call 
01293-535727. 

□ TOURIST CYCLE: The 
East of England is to be the 
country’s cycling capital, 
according to the regional 
tourist board (phone 
01473-822922). Gentle 
landscape (“Very flat, 
Norfolk^, little- used country 
roads, village pubs and 
local landmarks are seen as 
its attractions for Britons 
and foreigners alike; the 
award of £42. 5m from the 
Millennium Commission to 
build 2,500 miles of national 
cycle network by 2000 is 
the spur. 

Dedicated cyclists may 
like to visit the new National 
Cycle Exhibition, now open 
in the restored art deco 
Automobile Palace in 
Llandrindod Wells daily 
between 10am and 4pm; 
can 01597-825531. 

For those pedalling further 
afield. France has never 
offered much for vegetarian 
visitors, but Cycling for 
Softies (+44 0161-248 8282) 
says 90 per cent of the 
hotels it uses on its 
half-board holidays there 


wiU provide meat-free meals 
on request To make sure 
they do ft property, ft has 
invited chefs to vegetarian 
workshops. 

□ ETHIOPIAN EASTER: 

Want to relive 19897 You 
can in Ethiopia, which trails 
eight years behind the 
Gregorian calendar used in 
the west, despite having an 
extra month of five days. 
Sfflc Steps (01 1 7-940 2800) 
offers 13-day tours for 
around £1,400; try taking 
one over the Bhlopian . 
Easter - Easter Sunday 
there is April 27. ' 

□ WHATS AFOOT? The 
Time Out Book of Country 
Walks, published this 
month, lists a walk for every 
week of the year, most 
about 10 miles long and an 
hour from London by train, 
chosien for their beauty and 
the proximity of a pub tor 
lunch. Buy it for £9.99 from 
0181-208 2853; the 
publishers hope it will help 
the British and tourists meet 
one another. 

□ AIDA DE LUXE: See 
Aida at Queen Hatshepsutis 
temple in Luxor, Egypt, 
from October 12 to 17 this 
year, performed by the 
Cairo Opera House, which 
commissioned ft from Verdi. 
This marks the 125th 
anniversary of the premiere 
and the 75th of the 
discovery of Tutankhamun's 
tomb. Aprile Millo and 
Wilhelminia Fernandez 
share the lead role. Call 
+20-2-341-7314. 

□ LOOK INSIDE: New in 
Leeds, theThackray 
medical museum,. Europe's 
biggest Watch amputations 
without anaesthetic; try on 
an empathy belly to see 
what it foels like to be 
pregnant and bump into 
things; investigate leeches; 
walk through a large 
intestine. Next to Timmy’s 
hospital: 0113-244 4343. 

□ INTERNET 
INTERLUDES: Too busy to 
read papers? Shame. But 
thanks to a free Great 
Breaks by E-mail service, 

UK Internet users can now 
register a personal profile 

on their web site, and will 
then receive details of 
properties to suit their 
preferences for short 
breaks. On offer, for 
instance: a Jacobean 


four-poster at /15th: century 
.Ashfeworth Court, . 
Gloucestershire, 300 yards 
from last year's “unspoilt 
country pub- of the year - . 
award winner. Find ft at 
www.breaks.co.uk 
FF you want to swap homes 
for the hofldays, http:// 
wwwJiomexchangexom is 
the site, quicker and . 
cheaper than books: 

□ FIN DETAILS: A shark 
sells to a Maldives fish 
market for $32; -ft couid 
make $33,500 a year from 
tourists coming to see and 
photograph colonies of 
sharks. Asia-Paciflc tourism 
ministers meeting In the 
Maldives gave this as one . 
reason why they agreed to 
adopt the goals of the Rio 
Earth Summit for the: 
tourism industry, as a 
means of protecting the 

environment 

□ DRAGON BOATS: 
Legend says the 2,000 '• 
istands in Vietnam's Ha 
Long Bay - a Uhesco World 
Heritage Site - were 
created by dragons 
scattering gems. Go 
kayaking among them >flh 
Mountain Travei-Sobek (+44 
01494-448901), see floating 

/villages, visit Hanoi and 
watch out for dragon 
droppings. 

□ YACHT too smalt? 
Hoseasons .031 502-501 01tj) 
offers pine log houseboats 
with balconies on the. 
Norfolk Broads and 
elsewhere. 

□ VIRTUAL Grand 
Canyon tour is offered on ' 
First Choice tour operator's 
website - find it on. 

www.firet-cbdice.com ■ 

□ SMALL BEER: Orlando 
airport, Florida, is to acquire 
a microbrewery. . 

□ BRIGHTON Arts Break 
hotline (01273-292592) 
arranges short breaks and ' 
tickets during England's 
biggest arts festival - May 
3-25 this year. . 

□ GREENLAND 
dog-stedgbig: Follow the 
huskies on five-night 
holidays with Arctic - 
Experience; 01737-218800. 

□ EXPLORE Trader seifs, 
nifty, travel gadgets - bath, 
plugs, money baits, door 
locks; brochure free front . 
01252-316016. 

John Westbxooke 
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T he pest is alive 

wen and Irvins in 

Mecklenburg-Vor- 
pommern. Only 
since reunification in iflso 
has this north-eastern cor- 
ner of Germany been 
allowed to resume calling 
itself Western Pomerania - 
the rest of the traditional 
province erf Pomerania Has 
in present-day Poland - and 
it is unknown ' country not 
only to non-Germans bat 
also to many of the Hedden- 
burgers* and Pomeranians’ 
co mpatri ots in the west and 
sooth. To visit the place is 
to travel bade in time. 

This is a region where 
ancient, once patrician 
gables peer down on to nar- . 
row, cobbled streets, ill-lit 
by night; where half-tim- 
bered brick cottages are 
entered by carved, embossed 
and jafafaj old oak doors; ■ 
where migrant geese form 
flocks the size and density 


Mecklenburg- Voipommem 

A princess in rags who is worth a visit 

David Boggis goes to Gennany*$ least well-off state but finds it full of ancient charm 


of a Zeppeli n over the gentle 

rmrirrlaHi-mf of Ih» swiflag g 

landscapes; and where, in 
the fields, you cm see small 
herds of catfle being milked 
by hand. 

Coming from Hamburg, 
M-V - as its friendly offi- 
cials style if - starts a fait to 
the east of Jjabeck. Gaming 
from Berlin, yon drive north 

Hm mgfa & e | f« pi Tf -pf Wp m- 

denbmg first. Xttrecfly west 
from Warsaw, it is the first 
bit of Germany yon get to. 

Tl« « l m liiklralt i i> m j H« I 

is the aadent ducal seat at 
Sc h we rin , a medieval cHyof 
crooked alleys and lofty 


spires jammed in the mMai* 
of ft maze of reedy lakes dat- 
ing back to flie last ice age. 

In the 1950s and 1960s, 
the German Democratic 
' Republic decided this sleepy 
f iiimfog community was 
jnft riie place to site its 
heavy Industry- Mistake. 
The fee tbriea, foreign to the 
jreg^frmn tte very outset, 
IcolU^sed frx file wake of 
^wiffe rtion and are now ■ 
da-dict 

Schwerin today is a prin- 
cess In rags.' With its < nthi‘- 
dral, Sts extravagant, 29th- 
ce n t nr y castle boflt ont info 
the lake, and the interlock- 


tng, tne-Uned squares of Its 
centre, it i , Wwg » proudly to 
its culimt — the town has 
its own theatre and ballet 
wini n mW. mid orchestra - 
buf Its oofddrt stieuta shew 
buB dfhgs in&ft same state 
of ditajddflftinas throogh- 
ogf.&gmerB^Gewn i my. 

"With 1 repnlOoatianr; Ros- 
tock got s.i nd v e r sfry. " one 
Schwann official -Jolti me. 
wryly. got ’ffiie slide, 
a rinrinfrtoti tfon. A Iqt ofr as 
fed ft shonhl have been the 
other way. round” JBstori- 
cafiy, the trfO d al was htao- 


be file GDR’s biggest port, 
has had its university since 
1419. 

Today, croMfeed be twe e n 
acad eme and industry is as 
strong, as ever, with the uni- 
versity working handdn- 
hand with the city's busi- 
ness' leaders to revive ’an 
ec onom y that wap hit harder 
-hyifunffieafion than hsrfhe 
Alfred air xaB* of XftSt .fimf 
^Imoolped frx^tock . hariwur. 
' oak of action for the rest' of 
"the aeeond world war. ' 

. Rostock has the ugly 
beauty of a efiy waging a 
carats. Boahxk, the jmctemfc Hcoosageoua ijnqg^e fir«o- 
Waw^atif- dy flat jund survival. It fa used to 


befeog commercially 
tut. T-ika Ham b ur g mn A 
Rid in the west, it was part 
of the Hansa tradfag loagne, 
the “coannxm market” of fiw 
14th and 15th uulmlM that 
reached from Riga k ite 
east to Yarmouth tad Mk 
and from Bergen, Norway, 
as tor south as Wnaut. In 
pre sen t-day Belatmn. 

In GDR kn, KHtock’i 
aMspimSMOng and *h|p*upidr 
indnstries rtmBed the unl- 

vwr al ty as the town’s chief 
employer. Today, the uni- 
v eraif y emp lo y* mere people 

than tlia {Uy a ihn l n Mi* . 

fion, whfle the port - after 


total collapse in the 
wake o^ourrency reform - 
is E$&k *0 put itself back 


Two fchqrs down the nar- 
row LM^tnm brings yon 
to Slis^suy d. Rostock’s sta- 
ter Hauaa. town. There the 
bugs ch^vtohoa dominating 
the BrnGc^skyline tell of a 
itile pros- 
perity. j g jifrl sqn d inhabits a 
Gobbled alleys 
lead fitj£- visitor under 
haughty ^ '^gables to eourt- 
yard* that give access to an 
or a tra- 

JWoBil iii or d» simply a 
turned into 


a car park. It was never 
built for cars, and the wise 
motorist paries outside the 

walls of the (Hd Town. 

All too ceauaamy. the 
courtyard off the cobbled 
alley gives access to a ndn. 
Meckleuborg-Vorpommarn 
Is Germany’s lout waB-off 
state, as the condition of 
much of the medieval archi- 
tecture bean witness. Local 
activist* are fighting to save 
the Old Town whQc it ia atfll 
standing. 

Much of the charm of Ger- 
many - all of Germany - 
Ilea in tim regional charac- 
ter of its towns. AH are dif- 
ferent, and In old Bast Ger- 
many no leu so than 
anywhere else. You can eat 
g e nuine local cooking; dif- 
ferent in every town; and 
most town* have their own 
brewery. 

This Is KmnardwtrshkxndL 
Germany for the connois- 
seur. 


St Petersburg 






re-emerge 


John Torode finds all the Russian spontaneity he 
can cope with after the years of Soviet repression 


S mm* iconoclast has 
dared to heave a 
half brick through 
the great stained 
glass window- of 
the Museum of the Great 
October Socialist Revolution. 

More revealing still, no 
one in what was once called 
Leningrad can find the 
enthusiasm to effect repairs 
to that Soviet Holy of Hedies. 

The huge blood-red central 
panel, showing Lesrin, cap an, 
head, long overcoat flapping 
as he leans towards the 
crowd, survives intact. But 
the adoring workers and sol- 
diers look the worse for 
wear. So does the museum 
itself, fn a neglected vfZla in 
which ft is claimed Lenin 
lived during file eariy days 

of the Soviet dictatorship. . . . 

-The pmpose-of-this dasty--^\V0rm^ViSiBng 

SAl,h«i(V wHni ■ ° 


before, the overwhelming 
Victory Monument, which 
celebrates the breaking of 
the 900 -day Nazi siege of file 
city in 1944. From its great 
mutay n nnd ban of the dead 
(a solemn, secular, temple, 
all bronze -and subdued 
lights, which might have 
been designed by Albert 
Speer) to its o v erground stat- 
ues of socialist realist work- 
ers and soldiers, heroically 
helping (me another in the 
struggle against Hitlerism, it 
remains world class. 

I also made a pilgrimage to 
the spraw li ng but lower-key 
Piskaryovskoye Memorial 


Another . 
symbolic spot 


jumble of Bolshevik relics, 
guarded by archetypal 
hatchet-faced Spviet crimes, 
is no longer clear. For exam- 
ple. the authorities have 
insisted that a longside the 
memorabilia of Lenin and 
S talin (and Comrade Brezh- 
nev's Sunday suit) there 
should be an incongruous 
case containing the crude, 
padded uniform of a! Gulag 
prisoner (as heart-reading as 
those fearful striped pyjamas 
from Nazi camps). There are 
also pictures of mass burials. 
Prisoners were forced to 
smash the ice and dump 
their dead comrades in the 
river. 

Nowadays it te made diffi- 
cult for the visitor to find 
this politically incorrect 
museum with its pleasantly 
overgrown gardens. But it is 
worth persevering, for it will 
surely not survive long. The 
surprising - thing is how 
many triumphalist Soviet 
artefacts do survive in St 
Petersburg. 

Even the appalling Dzer- 
zhinsky, founder of what 
became the KGB, is stEQ on 
his perch. The most spectac- 
ular statue of Lanin stands 
outside the government 
offices on the Moskovskly 
Prospeckt, a mile or so 


is th? Smomy' 
Jfistitiite, 
once the 
Roedean of 
Russia 


Cemetery. It is intensely 
moving to wander among 
the endless rows of identical 
gTass -covered oblong 
mounds fronted- simply by a 
concrete headstone bearing a 
year and possibly the name 
of a suburb. Each contains 
the remains of 10,000 Rus- 
sian citizens who died dar- 
ing, the siege. ' - 
' Solemn music wafts 
quietly from concealed 
speakers. On the edge of the 
cemetery are ove rgrown 
birchwoods, containing sim- 
ple, individual graves 
resaved for those who sur- 
vived:- Relatives were 
allowedto riforiMvdietfia’to 
have a croas-asiiveihe grave 
or a constructivist-style ' tri- 
pod bearing ^.Soviet - Star. 
The overwhelming majoirny 
bad dared to choose ^the 
cross. • > — 

Another symbolic spot 
worth visiting : is the Smdny 


Institute, once the Roedean 
of Russia. The first Soviet 
seized the building in 1917 
and made it the hradqimT- 
ters of the Revttation. Today 
fins elegant st ru ct u re set in 
spacious grounds alongside 
fim river Neva is the office of 
St Petersburg's reformist 
mayor. 

I have just spent a long 
weekend in St Peterbmg on 
a package organised by 
In tourist, a fate, which, a 
decade or so ago, would have 
been regarded as worse than 
death. Today, Intourist pro- 
vides a friendly and efficient, 
low-cost introduction to a 
laid-back city which wjQO, 
within a couple of years, 
rank with Prague and Dres- 
den as one of the glories of 
post-Commmrfst Europe. -The 
-capital-built by Peter the 
Great with the aid of some of 
the greatest European arch! 
tects of the 18th century, is a " 
stunner an d the chaotic con- 
tradictions of post-Commu- 
ntem are fascinating. 

Restoration is proceeding 
apace and endless baroque 
palaces are emerging from 
decades of contemptuous 
neglect to glow gold and 
white and turquoise and 
lime green in the most pow- 
erful sunlight the city has 
seen in a quarter century. 

(Bowing, too, and bade in 
use, are those over-the-top, 
onion-domed Orthodox 
cathedrals such as St Isaac’s, 
a museum for 70 years, and 
tin* monumental Ghnrcb of 
Our Savour of the Spilled 
Blood, erected at the spot cm 
which Alexander II was 
assassinated in 18&L The glo- 
rious, colonnaded ^ freo-. 
classical Kazan Caihe<|pi£ 
once the Museum of Athe- 
ism, will shortly opera tor 
worship again as^wfll 
city’s nnexpeCted: 
with its splendid 
dome and minarets. 

It was bn flLa 
by trades frx»n ? Central 
As you wander along the 
Nevsky Prospeckt you will 
pass obscure churches 
hoarded up since the Revolu- 



Patoca.Squara, St PMMiUrg: ■On the streets, you vriR ueu egy be Ignored or tr ea ted wtti heavy courtney* 



£km. Step inslde aiid wonder 
at ' ffi£':-(yraftsmanahlp of 
tthbse wuddh£on the grad- 
.'■‘ml ; restoration .■ of murals 
mad frescoes: " 

Make- a point of eating at 
the nearby literary Cafe On 
feet a fairly grand restau- 
rant). the ' St Petersburg 


equivalent of London’s Cafe 
Royal in its glory days. It 
was here that Pushkin hung 
ont, and Count StroganofF 
threatened to shoot the chef 
unless he came up with 


Beef Stroganoff was barn. 

Today, as you wait and 
wait far your dish you could 
be forgiven for muttering 
similar threats. Bat sit it 
out, imriw >iw incongruous 


something new and excjtfog. , glided, 19th century metal 
And frees 1 


In double quick time, 
that, so they say, is how 


which decorate the 
room. A good three-coarse 


lunch accompanied by awful 
sweet Georgian wine cost us 
less than $20 (the usual 
medium of exchange) a head. 

Pea- far less you could sit 
on the restaurant's terrace 
overlooking the nearby 
canal, sipping Baltika beer 
and eating smoked sturgeon 


snacks. After lunch wa hired 
a motor boat and driver for a 
cruise along tha canals. It 
oost ISO and tha boat could 
have held six, which com- 
pares well with $10 a head 
on the big, rffiriei craft. 

It was bliss to drift among 
the great buildings while our 
captain, Valerie, once a 
school rowing Instructor, 
talked about tha bad old 
days, and the realities of life 
In post-Communlst Russia. 
You can pick up similar ves- 
sels on many of the 700 
Amstardam-etyle canals. 

Along the banks of the 
Neva, on every tiny patch of 
sand or scrubby grass, locate 
were s unbathing . All the old 
Russian spontaneity, 
re p ressed under the Soviet 
regime, has re-emerged, Out- 
side the Winter Palace, and 
the next door Hermitage Art 
Museum, an anarchic group 
hawked western cigarettes, 
T-shirts and those silly 
painted dolls, from the boots 
of clapped out Ladas. 

Lethargic dancing bears 
kipped quietly in the sun- 
light. A group of uniformed 
Cossacks, three man and a 
girl in national costume, 
sang lugubrious songs to an 
accordion. Elsewhere, serv- 
ing soldiers in uniform had 
set themselves up as a mili- 
tary band and were playing 
far tourists who dumped dol- 
lar bills in an army cap. 
Nearby, five good old boys, 
billed The Different Jazz 
Band, pumped out excellent 
trad. A decade ago they 
would have gone to jail for 
parad i ng their love of such 
decadent Western trash. 

Muggers and m a fia are, 
alas, the words which spring 
most readily to mind when 
you speak of the former 
Soviet Union. I can only 
report that they did not 
impinge an my visit On the 
streets, yon will usually be 
ignored or treated with 
heavy courtesy. Even taxi 
drivers can usually be 
trusted, although it is best to 
settle a price, In dollars, 
before committing yourself 
If you get lost on the once 
grandiose - but now 
neglected - Metro, someone 
will help you out 

Of course there are hints 
of danger. But they added 
spice to our weekend. We 
visited the luxurious Grand 
Hotel Europe, once a noble- 
man's palace, now exqui- 
sitely restored. Tea dances 
and cocktail hours to tha 
accompaniment of classical 
music on the grand piano 
are the order of the day. But 
to enter, we had to pass 
through an aixpart-etyle elec- 
tronic scanner. Hitmen are 
required to surrender their 
handguns before joining tha 
nouveau riche. Too many 
gan gland IrilUng a have tafcaw 
place in classy hotels and 
restaurants. 


A t two cents an acre, 
Alaska - with its 
magnificent 
wilderness of vast 

pine forest, lofty peaks, 
myriad glaciers, wetlands, 
diverse wildlife and rich 
mineral deposits - was one 
of the bargains of the 
century when the Russ i a ns 
sold it to the US in 1867. 

Today there are stfD acres 
of space for everyone: 093 of 
a square mile per head of 

population to be precise. No 
wonder Japanese skiers, who 
try the slopes at the 
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Skiing 


Alaska - space for everyone 

The entire, spectrum of a skier’s^ needs is catered for in Alyeska, says Amle Wilson 


Alyeska, the main ski area, 
40 mites oat of Anchorage at 

Glrfwood, are astonished by 

how much space there is 
compared with, say, Naeba, 
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Naeba, which is also run by 
the Prince Hotel group, can 

be swarming with 4&0OO 

skiers during a busy 
weekend. Alyeska, roughly 
the same size, would count 
4,000 skiers on a big day. 

Alyeska was on the small 
side, I was told, bat its scope 
surprised me. Six chans ana 

a tram (cable-car) s^ve 
more than 80 traSte which 

gwyTirirfy cover the entire 

spectrum of a skier’s needs. 

The nursery slopes, such 
as Christmas, Perseverance 

and SHzmark, are dose to 
the Day Lodge base. Most erf 



the blue (Intermediate) 

slopes - Sfivartfp, Ptarmigan 
Gully and Mainstreet for 


stfui «*** 




the Glacier Bowl area afl the 
way to the bottom (ch a ng ing 
filenames to Denali, 
Sourdough and Race Trail, 
etc on the way down) giving 
good skiers a good, 

thigh-burning vertical drop 

of 2 £Q 0 ft for their money. 

The black and double 
bladk diamond trails focus 


— -VfT'W 


on the North Face area, with 
its new Christmas Chute, 
and a high, steep, 

tricky-toget-to bowl way 
above the ski area beneath 
Mount Alyeska (3^30 ft) 
which Involves a half-hour 
f-Ttmh followed by a long, 
and sometimes unnerving, 
traverse. - 

Christmas Cbntc, at the 

end af a traverse which 

accesses the finger Chutes of 
Pinky , Ball-n-Cbain, Bird 


ym 


and Index, has been akied- 
fer years by the aki patrol, / 

but has ardyjusir been 

opened to tlm geneijal skiing 
public. R is an .absolute most 
for anyone who Ekes to push 
themselves Into the steep, 
deep and - Initially^ at least 
- narrow. 

The adrenafin rating in 
ttria couloir (on no account . 
to be confused with 
Christmas, the utterly 
benign green run 2,000 feet 


* 


or ao lower down the 
mountain) fe high but fibere' 


Ahhoughitfe - 
heart4hmnpingly steep at 
the very top if you faB, once 
through the rather 
Amrrfing Jnnlchiy yBd 

i^airaw entrance, there is 
nowhere else to go but down ? 

the mi iftfip-, with a~btrvvet no 
rftflrnrt* nf .. . 

Ha companion. New - - 1 

Year’s, is almost twice as 




long and should be ready for 
recreational skiers next 
season, when if is planned to 
opm up an entirely p»w 
section of the mountain 
called the Money arm. This 
wffl increase the sktehle 
terrain by something Hke a 
third and make Alyeska a 


even makes same of its own 
to guarantee good conditions 
on the lower slopes. 

Although tTw giwra nmlt'ny 

peeks are only modest in 

altitude - between 4.000 and 
7.000 ft - they seem almost 
Himalayan because they are 
drowning In snow. 

As you can discern from 
the window of your 
incoming flight, Alaska has 
almost wall-to-waD 
n ygm tains — there are 39 
ranges, including 17 of the 
US's highest. 

The views from Alyeska’s 
slopes are magnificent, some 
dominated by the expanse of 
water known as Turnagain 
Arm, where Captain Cook 
turf to “turn again" during 
his search for the north- west 


Pmhsps surpdsin^y for 
Alaska, the resort 7 which 
, i«h»twv» a mbtimumor 
of natural snow each year - 


As the skiing season 
draws to a dose, Alaska 
gains an extraordinary five 
to six minutes of daylight 
each day, whan it becomes 
relatively warm, and by 
June you can tee-off at golf 
as late as 10 pm and start 


a gain thp» following incoming 
at Sam. 

In winter, however, the 
ski-lifts do not open before 
10 JO am because until 
March it la not really light 
enough, so skiers can relax 
over a long breakfast 
without tha usual feeling of 
guilt over a lata start 

To compensate, you can 
ski until 6-80 pm and even 
later If you hke night skiing, 
A lie-in may also help after a 
night interrupted by a 
display of the aurora 
borealis. Guests at the 
Alyeska Prince Hotel are 
Invited to request a wake-up 
call should the Northern 
Lights put in an appearance 
- a regular and spectacular 
occurrence. 

Tn « nmrrw [ fii* amhlani-w 

can be tampered by 
mosquitoes, only 
half-jokingly known as . 
Alaska’s state bird. Only 
marginally less Irritating are 
tha “nD-e»-ums." a small 
biting midge. 

Arotmd 50m sea birds nest 
in Alaska, and up to 3£0Q 
Bald Eagles gather every 
year at the Ghilcat ***gt»* 
reserve near Hahus in 
south-eastern Alaska. 

P intey lWT * 

themselves to tha Arctic, but 
grizzlies can turn up almost 
anywhere during the 
summer. 
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PROPERTY 


I f you axe under 45. the 
ch a i ns are you asso- 
ciate Portuguese prop- 
erty with golf, the 
Algarve and a villa 
belonging to some friends of 
your parents. Lisbon rarely 
figures in the equation. The 
only overseas owners in the 
Lisbon area have tradition- 
ally been royal and oil 
Emi gres reliving their glory 
days is die coastal towns of 
Estoril and Cascais. 

Now Lisbon is offering a 
different sell to the northern 
European market. Just as 
Tuscany flourishes without 
a culture of sun 'n' sand, so 
the Portuguese capital is 
hoping its history and 
unspoilt coastline will 
attract a new generation of 
overseas buyers. 

Unlike in the Algarve, the 
new developments near Lis- 
bon are aimed primarily at 
the local domestic market. 
The idea is to have a few 
overseas buyers living 
among Portuguese neigh- 
bours, rather than to create 
a German, British or Scandi- 
navian colony. 

This strategy is chiefly the 
result of changes in the local 
market. In the last few 
years. Interest rates in Por- 
tugal have fallen from 
nearly 20 per cent to around 
8 per cent Mortgage lending 
has been transformed from a 
highly restrictive to a com- 
petitive business. 

At the same Hwip, Portu- 
guese women have become 
an Increasing part of the 
work-force and are having 
smaller families. As the 
recession in northern 
Europe has shrunk the pool 
of foreign second-home own- 
ers. so the local middle-class 
with new home-owning aspi- 
rations has grown. 

Isabel Abreu is a typical 
new customer. Married with 
one child and working for 
Knight Frank’s new Lisbon 
office, she has bought an 
apartment off-plan at the 
Belas development an a hill 
north-west of Lisbon. For 
Esc40m (£150.000) she will 
get a large three-bedroom 
apartment with south-facing 
terraces and underground 
parking on a ridge over- 
looking the area. She chose 
Belas partly because it bears 
the hallmark of Andr£ Jor- 
dan. Portugal's most 
renowned developer. 

On-site facilities will 
include a primary school, a 
golf course, a sports club, 
swimming pools, horse- 
riding, tennis courts and 



High Eta the view of Casts! de Sfio Jorge and central Lisbon from the capitaf s Grata district 


Sun, surf, sand and city 

There is no longer any need for Portugal to be all golf and the Algarve, writes Anne Spackman 


Cycle paths. Her alternative 
in the centre of Lisbon 
would have been an apart- 
ment with no parking in a 
city choked with cars and 
offering few green spaces. 

Similar developments 
offering a new style of sport- 
ing suburbia are evolving 
across the region. To the 
south of the capital, near the 
papular weekend beaches of 
Arrabida, are Quinta do 
Peru and Aroira, selling pre- 
dominantly as first hnmps to 
Lisboa workers. 

(hie of the most exciting 
projects is Quinta Patino 
near Estoril (quinta is a 
generic term for country 
estate). Here the developer 
Espart, a subsidiary of 
Banco Espirlto Santo, is 
creating the kind of scheme 
which mirrors up-market 
developments in London, 


such as Northacre’s at The 
Bromptons in Kensington. 

Espart bought the spectac- 
ular house and gardens of 
tin mogul Antenor Patino, in 
a prime commuter location 
for Lisbon. The house has 
been tinned into a modem 
version of a “gents’ club”, 
with individually decorated 
rooms and hotel-style ser- 
vices, as well as a tiled pooL 
Around 100 apartments and 
90 villa plots are being cre- 
ated in the grounds. 

Already 47 plots have been 
sold and there is a waiting 
list of 200 names for the 
apartments, due to go on 
sale next month through 
Savins- Many potential buy- 
ers have had their appetites 
whetted with temporary 
membership of the dub. 

Espart has taken the radi- 
cal decision not to include a 


golf course at Quinta Patino, 
as a result of space restric- 
tions. There is a course right 
next door and three more 
dose by. but even so it is 
seen as a hold step. Janies 
Risso-Gill of Espart believes 
that at the top end of the 
market buyers would prefer 
a view of sea. lakes and 
trees, to one of bunkers. 

Quinta Patino win sell 
itself to inte rnational buyers 
an the quality of its facili- 
ties, its club fed and Its 
security. It is the first devel- 
opment to break the nmbili- 
cal cord with golf, but it is 
also part of a more general 
shift In style. 

Down the coast, between 
Cascais and the famous surf- 
ing beach of Gmncho. is the 
Quinta Martnha project. 
Here there is the usual mix 
of golf, hotels, swimming 


and t ennis, but the central 
sporting theme is horse- 
riding- Quinta Marinha is 
already Portugal’s biggest 
equestrian centre. 

M iguel Champali- 
maud, whose 
family have 
owned the land 
for decades, sees the devel- 
opment attracting many of 
the multinational workers 
based at the region’s grow- 
ing number of business 
parks. As corporate tenants 
they would pay full market 
rents - as opposed to most 
Portuguese, who still benefit 
ftom a state-controlled sys- 
tem of rents and protected 
tenancies. . 

Further north, on a rugged 
stretch of windswept coast, 
the resort of Praia d'el Rey is 
being developed with an eye 


to the northern European 
market. The combination of 
vineyards, historic towns 
and some protected island 
habitats just off the coast is 
expected, by international 
agents Knight Frank, to 
appeal particularly to envi- 
ronmentally aware German 
buyers. Prices for apart- 
ments go from £68,000 to 
£80,000. 

The best known interna- 
tional resort in the ana is 
Pen ha Longa, a golf-based 
development near Sintra. As 
the region’s most expensive 
development, it has been 
exposed to the Portuguese 
and the wider European 
recession - not to mention 
the wind, which is a con- 
stant feature of the Lisbon 
area. 

Penha Longa’s Japanese 
backers have also had to 


struggle with the inexorably 
slow and complex Portu- 
guese planning system, 
which, can cause develop- 
ments to dragon. 

Despite the growth of the 
Portuguese middle-class, 
there may not be enough of 
than with sufficient money 
to make ail these resort 
developments a success. 
While the resorts are keen to 
pun them out of the city, 
another set of developers 
converting redundant office 
space is trying to lure them 
back. 

Not surprisingly, given the 
extent of the competition, 
Hie market is very price- 
sensitive. One of the most 
imaginative developments in 
Lisbon itself, a conversion of 
offices and fanner silk work- 
ers' houses at Pateo Baga- 
tella, has struggled to find 


buyers with prices, of arpuna 
£350,000 for a house o^^e 
apartment. 

Potential local purchasers 
have been surprised Igf-'tbe 
service charges wbS&, by 
London or New York-- stan- 
dards. are unbcllevrifty low, 
Portuguese buyers do not 
expect to pay axtre service 
charges on top of to gristing 
mortgage. For uns^namd 
parking, a swimming pool 
and 24-hour 8«curtty* buyras 
at Pateo Bagatelle befog 
asked to pay ttround £750 a 
year. This domestic pressure . 
on service chargee Ja .good 
news for overseas buyers. 

Hie other competition for 
buyers is the Lisbon area 
comes from Expo. listen Is 
due to open EatpolB&b in a 
year's time, creating *, new 
town of 3S40O pec®® on the 
former docks sife^iiL tile- 
city’s east. A massive baffl- 
ing programme . involving 
new motorways, w r second 
bridge across the Tig m and 
an improved rail network ia 
under way - though uot 
quickly enough to. stop some, 
anxious nadl-hiting. 

Freedom from Lisbon’* 
commuter congestion Is 
Expo’s trump cantfor ..buy?-, 
ers. Rui Laurantipa, marfcet- 
ing director of Expo Ukbi - 
the property diviston says 
they have learned tire lesson 
of London DockMhds that 
the transport system has to 
come before the buyers. 

He expects 70 per ceot-af 
his market to be young city 
workers seeking a metropoli- 
tan life. The rest will ini- 
tially be professionals like 
himself, forming co-ops to 
develop their own apartment 
blocks. Are there enough 
buyers, domestically and 
internationally, to fill all 
these large projects? Andre 
Jordan, the grand old man of 
Portuguese property,. thinks 
the outlook is very ; tough. 

"We are in a vary profes- 
sional business these: days," 
he says. “The speculative 
developers have disappeared 
with the death. of fetation. 
Buyers are increasingly 
sophisticated. Only those 
who deliver quality and 
value for money will pre- 
vail." 

■ London - SaoiUs, 0171-431 
4844. Knight Frank. 0171-629 
8171 . 

Lisbon - (code 00352-1) Sao- 
iUs. 343 2360. Knight Frank. 
799 9966. Belas 962 3536. 
Quinta da Marinha 486 9036. .. 
Penha Longa 924 9000. Praia 
d’el Reg 0Q3U-62-90912&. 
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The Square on Parsons Green Lane is a ore sight indeed - fourteen newly-built 
apartments lietweeji the underground station and the Green itself 

They have two bedrooms, two bathrooms and secure aff-sacct parting. And the 
interior specification allows considerable freedom to personalise the decor to suit yourself. 

The secret is to reserve early. Leave it too long and you'll find these unique 
apartments are gone - so ring for a brochure today. 

Price guide: from ^£180,000- 


Markjeting suite opens 
April 1997 

TEL: 0171 736 7532 
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THAMES DITTON 



Riverside, luxury. 2 bed flat Private 
patio with gardens leading to rivet 
Opposite Hampton Coun Palace 
grand*. Living room and both bed* 
have riva- views. SUPERB! 
1171 256 2475 
0831 866669 


HTT 


COVCMT OAROEN Freehold house In 
quiet street 3.ooo sq ft. in need of 
l u fteb tah mere. £350.000. HurtaKJ SaM 
Car Tel: 0171 250 1012 Fax: 0171 250 
1019 


BAR RETT A SSOCIATES 

Piunaiy Gmsutinu 

Wt are a p rofcai i ona] property scaidi 
company cou c a nti a dng an K&C 
borough and provide a Ugh fevel of 
service with efficiency and d is c r etion. | 
01713818882 

BUYIMG RESIDENTIAL. PROPERTY 
to lei produce* Ugh returns. Capital 
requited from only £ 20 , 000 . SENATE 
INTERNATIONAL provide a complete 
package cartas tar LONDON tab 0171 
408 2444 EDINBURGH tel: 0131 228 
3638 CAMBRIDGE M: 01323 300012 
OXFORD M: 01868(36002 

CUEAKENWELL Summary Sf loft 
apartmert. Stunrfng ion raflng. Gefety. 
2 bade. £365400. Hutted SoM Car 

TA 0171 250 1012 Fate 0171 250 1015 



LINCOLN HOUSE, BASIL 
STREET, SW1 

A light and qtUct second floor Rat 
newly refurtdbed to a high standard, 
dose to Harrtxls ami would therefore 
make an ideal rental investment. 
Large HalL Reception rm, KWBreaL 
nn. Master Bed with E/S Bathroom. 
Bed 2. Shower rm. Porter. Lift. Com 
GFCH&HW. 



Lease 55 Yearn uacapfred. 
£510000 


BLOOMSBURY SQ Luxuy 2 bed, 2 both 
flat Foeth Hew. Bit, unUermed porter. 
EWMOO. HurfbrdfiaM Carr 
Tat 0171 2801012 Fax: 0171 250 1019 


• Built Homes 


Aylesford 

REGENT ON THE 
RIVER SW6 
A three double bedroom 1st 
floor flat in this prestigious 
| development with river views, j 

I REC : KTT : 3 BED : BATH : 
SHWR: LIFT : U/GRD 
PARKING SPACE 
COMMGDNS 

| LEASEHOLD £295,000 STC | 
SOLE AGENTS 

0171 351 2383 
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SUSSEX MANSIONS 

OLD BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON SW7 



To Rent - Twelve unfurnished apartments 

* Available freon May 1997 

■ Spacious 2,3 and 4 bedroom apartments (approximatley 8 Inf 1 to 
237m 1 ) from £450 to £1.000 per week 

■ TWo furnished [ bedroom finis (approximately 30m 3 and 35m 1 ) 
from £250 per week 

* Newly decorated and upgraded acco mmodation 

* Porter, passenger lift 

■ Cable television and telephone oudlets 

9 Close to South Kensington Underground station 


0171-584 5333 


SAvnxsl 


0171-730 0822 


Aylesford I Aylesford 


TEDWORTH 
SQUARE SW3 

RENTAL INVESTMENT 
Bright two bedroom flat in 
I excellent condition with views I 
| over square gardens. Currently] 
let fll £400 pw until 34.2.98. 
|REC : KIT : 2 BEDS : BATH : j 
LIFT : RES/CTAKER/ 
COMMGDNS 
LEASEHOLD £260,OOOSTC 
SOLE AGENTS 


EVELYN 
GARDENS SW7 

RENTAL INVESTMENT 
Charming one bedroom flat 
| in excellent order with direct 
| access to communal gardens. 
Currently let at £400 pw 
until. 13. 1.98. 

REC : KTT : BED: BATH: 
SEP WC; COMM GDN: 

| LEASEHOLD £260,000 STC [ 
SOLE AGENTS 


0171 351 2383 


0171 351 2383 




14 Acres of Freehold 


in 


Park Royal 
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Foreign Investor seeks substantial offers for3he " 
land and buildings known as Twyford Abbey. •• 
The site, which is bounded by the North Cixoti^r 
Road and Twyford Abbey Road, is the onl|p? ’ 
area classified as "residential" in Park RoyaL i * 
Approval for conversion to a . '•*. 

Hotel/Leisure Centre has been granted.;^ ^ 

Principals only should contact in . 
the first instance: 

BJ Couzens & Co, Chartered Accountants 
32, Oakhurst Close, Barkmgside> Essex IG62EX • 
Phone/Fax 0181 550 8835 


INTERNATIONAL PROPEttnT. 



A 2 hndroo ui new >iu» tpermxxa, wjihfci a private Donumt^ 

tone temee ( 1 M *qm>. and s. magnificent km view wade: 

MlUite dteuce /nun the duxndng Tillage of Vfenco. 

(IS nrin ftom Nice Infi Alrpon). The villa i n a itmmn ina 

2 targe bedroorm with cn cuhe brnfarooma, livoqt. Idvien, ill 

toseitier 100 npa liviag. Swhnmiitc pool. AaraJ wMi the <*, 

omen m thi* domaroe. Ffigb aceurily and quality. 

An exclusive property for those wta> demand the highest in 
qaalfry. Prioe On request- nasooabie offien invited. 

CDotut: ABC laternadooaL Id; W 33 4 U 247 A 39 '. 

Faas MJ 34 VSZ 47 S 39 


Lyford Cay 

NASSAU, BAHAMAS 




53,100000. 

001 809 342 9171 for dctaO. 


S( )tiikby s 

I ntcciMl instill 


Bor Alljroar property 
tnfjiiiimieuB, call or fay foe 
ocr free property guide. 

Td 01481 714445 
Pax 01481 71 J 811 

SWELDS&CO 

1 The Alban. Sank 
tahwhlt, Oatmty CJ. 



Matoita Marrywco d 1 Perhaps 
moM important estate in the - 
nation’* capital region, teararing’. - 
7 ± m high aho*e the I W m k - 
Ri*«. The magnificent tWM'" 
Geo»»*i-styte owe wu.ihe.glK-_ . 

buod home of lacquduw Kemmtr 
Otmrnis and has betn-ouueitDUy. 

rcstorai. The property mcJude* a 
Gyro-nium. house, poot 

•»us< and gardens.' iRMciOli 
Ettlwiiv .-VfiEair. fWdc & 
Ormhem Real Estate, tne. . 


SMALL RENAISSANCE 
CHATEAU, 300m* 

2 hours from Paris 
Further details on demand 
'W: +33 2 48 74 5774 
F®c +33 248 74 6916 
Price 2.700.000 FF 



Marbblla area - is o tooo — ■- 
rnTran^wmi 0000 163 l 0 Tv 0151 - 54 S. 

W7 


Near AJX-EN-PROVENCE tec 
Suimc Vktolioa tfrUghrful prapa 
of 600m 3 habitable space «t In 
1 1 .fiOOm* of woodad gfouads. 
Swimming pool, (amis court. 
Howe forguoaa, oarctato’s 
*oonumxj*tion. amat's riudie. 

TeUFax: 0033442 6681 2 
cosen- del sol praMffTies 

Wartmia -Offloas. For tafomatton & 
P»n On ring 0191 903 3751 mtfift*. 
FHX 3598 
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GARDENING 7 PROPERTY 


T he magnolias 
have been won- 
derful and the 
azaleas will soon 
be at their best, 
but they are zut the bright- 
est sight in my garden. For 
two months, T have been 
host to a mnM-cak>irred visi- 
tor who has strutted tbrongii 
the crocuses and preened 
himself -among the p mu.m I 
have been entertaining a 
cod: pheasant whose jdmn- 
age has been gbgtcwh^ ^ 
the sun. - 

From Ftehrttary 1, my gar- 
den. like many others in the 

UK. seems to be dassed as a 
recognised safe haven for 
home-bred refugees on the 
ran from hnwian ag [»jMrinn 
Landowners breed t>wm by 
the 10^)00; the potential 
donor of Oxford Ohfyerstty’s 
celebrated School of Busi- 
ness Studies Is known to 
have more than lfiOO shat on 
his land each weekend 
before Christmas. 

The survivors «****» leg it 
to green gardens like my 
own where X will surprise 
you by saying that they are 
not unwelcome, appearin g to 
do no harm to die flowers 
«mrf plants amt therefore 
avoiding the fate of any 
uninvited rabbit, cat or 
wnnIiWitiSpil wfldHfe. 

For three years now, cock 
pheasants have appeared in 
early February and walk 
around as if they own the 
place until -mid- April. What 
do they think they're doing? 
My pheasant library runs to 
only two volumes. One is 
called the Young Shot and 
aims to tell young sports- 
men, m at u r in g in the 1950s, 
how to hit a pheasant flying 
sideways without hitting the 
next two guns in the lma 
The other book is a volume 
of verse which refers to 
pheasants as “jewelled old 
blackguards’*. Neither 
explains why they taira to 
the garden hum crocus 
until the mid-season tulips. 

One person in Britain who 
has written well on the 
pheasant is Matt Ridley, 
author of The Red Queen and 
other articles on evolution- 
ary biology. Ridley throws 
light on the pheasant’s nor- 
mal lifestyle and reminds us 
that they are at least as 
interesting as the wildly 
fluctuating prices which 
game-dealers charge for 
their dead bodies between 
November and late January. 

Ridley explains that the 
single cock pheasant realises 
most males’ private dream. 



Acock 



Robin Lane Fox explains why the pheasant escapes his ‘shoot-to-kilT policy 


He dominates an area of ter- 
ritory on to which a group of 
females will choose to came 
and feed. 

The females know that 
without Ms protection they 
are at risk to harassment 
and pestering by other 
males. In return for his 
defence, they allow Mm to 
mate with them promiscu- 
ously. Hie hens feed in 
safety and the rock picks 
them off at wilL There is one 
absolute rule.' The hens 
return after feeding to a nest 
which they never reveal to 
the malt*- They lay an egg in 

flip lunch hour and then 
return for sex and safe feed- 
ing in the afternoon. They 
have-been known to lay eggs 
to one another’s nests. 

tt all sounds very Kenstog- 
ton and Chelsea in the 1980s. 


I have to say that this 
abstract of the Rkfley theory 
does not suit my case study 
mute- observation. The Rid- 
ley view pre sup poses that: a 
cod pheasant to open coun- 
try is acting as the proud 
fr ont- man of a femaia harem 
which will shortly em e rge 
from, or be found in, the 
neighbouring bushes and 
hedgerows. I have beaten my 
bushes, dr awn my shrubbery . 
and rustled through my 
hedges but there has never 
been a trace of an acccanpa- 
nytog lmwni of hens. 

The cock pheasant simply 
walks am«mg my spring 
flowers in daylight; to the 
evening he behaves like a 
“jewelled old blackguard” 
and goes to nest to a tree 
above the adjoining church 
hat where he greets the 


darkness with his black- 
guardly old chortle. 

CaxxveaUanal theory needs 
to be When these 

visitors first started to 
appear, I thought they were 
after the crocuses and was 
only detained from 
fl mwi by Urn In gWvil H mng ht 

that I already had 30 
pheasants in the freezer, 
bought for an oven-ready £3 
a brace to the Oxford market 
when the bottom falls out of 
the dealers' prices mid they 
have to offload fresh stockist 
a hurry at the season's end. 

■ Actually, these pheasants - 
do not attack the crocuses, 
whereas sparrows and the 
atrocious squirrels show no 
restraint Until I discover 
what harm they are doing, 
they are one of the few 
exemptions to my general 


policy of shoot to kfll. 

The events of this year 
have wn»Kiad m» to under- 
stand what is happening. 
These visitors are on a run 
from nearby estates where 
they are bred to be driven 
over the heeds of visiting 
Europeans. 1 have seen them 
run the gauntlet, while Ger- 
man visitors straggle to hit 
low-flying birds and the 
beaters wave white flags and 
lengths of coloured plastic to 
encourage the quarry to gain 
bright, it is, there f ore, pbrfn 
to me that my “jewelled old 
blackguard” ban struck out 
on his own, expecting the 
female team to follow. 

All his preening and 
apparent interest in my 
early daffo dils is an attempt 
to keep up his morale, as he 
w mii<5 for thp candidates for 


his promiscuity to come and 
join Mm to re tu r n for safe 
feeding an my lawn. Plainly, 
he managed to dodge the 
Germans, but —<* year, thw 
harem fells to appear. He is 
left looking self-important 
with bis bonus and his best 
suit an, but he fells com- 
pletely tO And a mate 

This spring, I have heard 

Mm naTHng hftpritally , and it 
did sound like a call for 
“Nicola”. If so, it is clear 
what happened. They fixed 
to meet up, but the Germans 
shot her before she could 
bring the rest of the team to 
join to. They made a m«w of 
plan and my old black- 
guard was left out on a limb. 

Or so it seemed until last 
weekend, when there was a 
shot »md my visitor b»« not 
been seen since. 


On the Move / Anne Spademan 

The queue 
starts here 
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flats to Lon- 
don an Mutton* 
jng to sell at an 
Extraordinary 
K . Usually strong 
from UK aid south- 
— GoQiard 
of the 81 
sale at its 
fevdognMot 
k to ow 
a heavy 
advsrtishrif campaign had 
b o yar s niauekn overnight. 
The police ind to caU In sttp- 
port whea^he a trwd threat- 

MudtogA&tofhand. 

The Hafl^co u vrr ted from 
offices, are 
smallest to 
market since 
toe last 1 k. OneMroom 

Sals are *q ft and two- 

sq fit. 
have been 
ever the 

past tie^gars. as land 

’ river, to the 
ssing area 
Castle, St 
its conversion 
Alexander 
bufidbxg to 
HOhg SnOgbst wnnfli ari 

sold- 108 fiats to a weekend. 
Prices far Stodiot s ta rted at 
less thanHBSD,000 - more 
Mk» th nwfoe of a car than 
an apartment in Hang Kong. 

H eavy •fafeg are not con- 
fined to fire cheeper price 
ranges. St' George has sold 
SO out of 21 -of its large two- 
and three bedroom apart- 
ments at the up-market 
Chfanod^ Wharf develop- 
ment to Limehouse, Dock- 
lands, off-plan - before the 
flats have been built. The 
r wMMfaiinf two-bedroom one 



ie priced at £235,000. 

Similarly buoyant sales 
figures an being reported 
across tn ttm small 

flat mar k et . Savills sold half 
of a new development called 
Chimney Court to Wapptog 
to English buyers in less 
than a week These included 
large “studio* apartments 
in which the galleried bed- 
room was readied by a ver- 
tical ladder and was too 
ifinaH for m juftult to ttiml 
up to. 


Buyers paid prices of 
between £1X7,000 and 
£129,006. Tfre price did not 
indude the woodm floors or 
any wardrobes, though the 
Bring area* were very spa- 
dous. 

What was the weakest Mo- 
tor only two years ago is 
now ana of the s t r o ng e s t. 
The Orsl-tinM buyers who 
routed to the re canton are 
now bade to force. The 
National Association of 
Estate Agents’ monthly 
report shows first-time buy- 
ers now form nearly 30 per 
cent of the market. 

They have ar rived at the 
same time as flic new wave 
of British and south-east 
Asian investors, causing 
prices to rise steeply. Any- 
one of jn* w< wf Hif 

queue fur a small flat to 
London needs to tfafak very 
carefully before writing a 
cheque. 

Sales boom myth 

Figures from the Land 
Kegfetcy, which record s all 
house ados, have been need 
to suggest the repor te d 
boom to the London prop- 
erty market is an estate 
agents’ myth. Anyone who 
believes this it the case 
should spend a few day* try- 
ing to buy a house. 

The Land Registry figures 
are Impre ssi ve beca us e they 
are unchallengeable to their 
accur a cy. The one Mg prob- 
lem is that. mrHkt» those of. 
say, the Halifax Building 
Society, they are not mix 
adjusted. This means the fig- 
ures do not compare like 
with like. The registry 
warns people to bear thfe to 
mind on the front of its 
quarterly reports. 

For MMip k, the average 
mice of detached houses in 
Hampshire and Surrey fell 
between the third and 
fourth quarters of last year, 
according to the registry. 
This wlU be because more 
larger houses sold to the 
third quarter, with higher 
prices, to reality, buyers 
would have had to pay more 
far the same house. 
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PORTUGAL 


COUNTRY PROPERTY 




VINHEIROS AIZDS atQakm do Up la BortnpT* 
' btmtifal Algrvg i« lutwi«bon «lly aedgfaned 
the mort «DCCMrftJ.qo*Hl7gDif and 
fcl i nw d ef ck yaB d iaBmopc. 

In addition to die few lOBaining plot* of lend 
OvedeoUag the Omnpkaddp Golf Ctnn^ 
Ptobein* Alice h*j now tdeased TT* Vflbtge - ,* 
new phase of hnemy ap a umrirti, town laxmj n d 
cflla^ ghdcflill^KSt 

to the comae aaldoae to tile snpabdabboase. 

• SUPECT YEAR BO UND CUMA IE 
- EAST ACCESS TO HCSgMllJiNU. 

- WATEESPOSOS AND BEACHBS 

• CCMMUNAL SWIMMING FOOLS 

AND tennis ccmns 

• GOLF MEMHERaCP AVAILABLE 

bdr every owner 

Rg fm li ter i uCuuiiatlm t ri ep be me 
(UK) 017t £029922 
(PestapD 00 351 899M3W 


Y1LAMOURA 
ALGA RVE 

Stafaotam. OmtooHo* PUW g*I 



F/X - fimee pariUe. 

n<|4M 

TU Owner: 8035 189 32US7 


losaniK mvE 


J 


inheIh^ ' 


ALTOS 


iwicMoninan;mNrcw>v«(i^. 


AIOAUVE - Hoaim w» drindfen 
anMacsnUy daa bnnfL supadtiy 
eonahueiBCl in toeatow to na. Contact 
PntDOOa. Tht 0181 810 0785 UK or 
FtoC 00381 82941205 Portupd 


ALOAIWE - Onaat dxtioa of a8 Opaa of 
' prepw ^ TbraMto Ptcpetifea D 0182S 
etamf Fbc mess 813737 


SOUTH DEVON 

RESIDENTIAL BUILDING LAND 
Between Dartmouth - Kingsbridge - Totses 
oq edge of Soatb Haras Village 
A davekpmeat aiic artth detailed phoning pennmioo ft»r 22 booaes pins 
oenfiae consents for 4 bam oanvoikau and ooc detached dwellkjg. 
PCJR SALE BY FORMAL TENDER 
As a whole or fat three kxt 
Details on request from 0136473651 



NEAR CASCAE5 . . . r- 

FabakKU Tfflb set in an derated hflkfdr podbeo wifa- 
imlniemrated viemef the AUasttc. • 

3 reeps, kn/b’fet cm. 3 beds, 5 baths, guest boose. Beams 
ctHat.synninbiBpool.g mge. 

About 1A ha Frcebold £L25m 

LAGOS, ALGARVE , ; ' 

Ttotfidonal interior designed necfheni Portngese styte 
manor boost. 

4 reeps, 5 beds. 4 baths, 2 guest wings, teams oomt,- 


■ garages. 


Freehold 


£700*00 


Nr LISBON 

Is an derated position ovrrfookiE 
this siBa provides about 225 so m I 
3 reeps, 4jbeds, 3 batbs.offiax.Gs 
About B5 ha Freehoid 


ttqftf. 


Nr LISBON 

Modem vBla in sma-nuri tocatton dose to Capartea. 
3 reeps; 4 beds, 4 bads, offices. Staff eoto^. doable 

Contact: Nod De Keyzer: 0171 4314844 

urai)' BMiAjtew a Bn wIliaiA 


freehold, aMcto 

StoMiedjroiy k few 
mrnutK-c from foe m^or d^fepfeae u teuBJ^ wifrfin half ta ■ 

■ hour from Faro AapQrtj^Tftmover ^ up to £10, 000 per • :| 
week and offering ftaherpotemml through extended ' 
opomng periods. Freehold and c omple te at 
ofibre around ^50,000 phis SAV. 

Full dutolta available from BrotfieMarshaH, 

36 Ebury Street, Lcmdoa SW1W 0LW. 

Phone 0171 73« 9974or,fia on 0171 730 6365 


QUINTA DO LAG0 ft VALE DO L0B0 AREAS 

' Supeib land ptots, new and 
resale golf, sea and country properties 
from £35,806 

Vm Harwmrt Properly Shop 
ALGARVE 

. FREEPHONE 6866 962147 


INTERNATIONAL ragpun t 


TUSCANY 

3 HocacStDl Available m 
6 Bouse Devdapmeat 
Hatonc nte 20 rains Siew 
M bedrooms, tagerec. 



ccnace < _ 

tiQft pooL MuofeoMa 

Porcoiourbrednie. 

T M or fax: (W) 377-707055 

^SWltoDM. DC Sates, tontab ant 
Property Managam ww. Thonte S C- 
GanhstAJortteartal Jjg - 

Teh 1-802-832-1544 ^1-202-462- 

3053 unal: prapetWasamHUMin 

COSTA DEL SOL PR OPfcHD ES 
MaihoVa Offices. For Infccmrfmi « 
pifce to itq 01 81 803 S7B1 atV*«- 
Fax 3559 

ettnewftaMpiepartiafctegtfg*"? 
. eio. Asfc tar your fflto.W"* 1 * 
0B1947T8S4 


M7S min. firm Gdtemer 
30mhufromMoiaraix 

VILLARS 

| is hh fritcrnsziaaally renown wimer- 
mnjmet-resoo- ckw to ihc centre. 
WjoflfcriaaiyptealcbaJrt- .• 

I- ato 2-bcdreaaa apartocWi. 
and one euepdooal dsplex-reor- 

jportmeoiof 105tn*+2balcorfes. 

Ore- prices are anbeataH* 
Much Jower Sft. new tew fcr 
pmtbare and note by fareipi 

I boytai. two good rewtn* id invest 

HOWL Please call Ihe dewkiper dbeo. 
M Mariom .0011 79 2to9352.or 
fa 0041 2273314®. 
EfewffifM glad totafonayoB 7/7- 


FOR SALE 


50.000 HECTARES of umd| 

M1HE COUNTRY SDE OF 
ARGeiTMA. FOR FURTHER 
MFOnMTKNI PLEASE 
CONTACT MR. mXBVi. 


BW 


DOftDOOftS - 300 yr dd tenrtiotiaa h 
40 anas. Luge bam ft aaii»«*ifl port., 
BaouttJy restored. 5 badrooraa. 3 


Haiti 


ittohenM 


■unBEUA AREA - 141 to 1«» " B8to 

'l^^Tsyaiatte-criaMrMaaM 

S rSevto t w OBOO H»B 1 "er 01 BI- 6 «- 


nom. CiSfloo pa aatattohod tone. 
Pltoeil^XUlOOFF T» 01222521348 


SW HUHCE18H Linuy vSaon?*w#r 
■fern nr itefeusa. Conphtob Iwfchad. 

S2BOyOOIL OmvtoFK UUSBMISdta. 

fUja je aeap B hto ii a ite i mto a i toC ' 



SWISS CHAI^TS 

■ Bargamre-sates ' 

' £120000 = f . 

■ Loxwycb*le*s£lm + 
(Gstead, VsrtJKa^. 
Vflhns) 

■ Built to radea- from. , 

£250,000 . . . 

In ves to rs to Property 
TH.-IJX + (8)1319*55511 


BRODI l-s 


INVESTMENT 

OPPORTUNITY 

EDINBURGH 

11 Gfenflnfes Strwt • 
AMAOMFtCBIT QBONOIANl 

towiwouse wmi views 

TO CHARLOTTE SQUARE 

Curraotty olScpa ot approx 
3 JOOaqA 

rwHlUiy | PIIIIIIIAl 

far6 P ad r oo m ad Hot— 

oniJib OvCTtaDitooo 

Bsaamant FM with ganton 
. Otters ovar £80,000 


BRISTOL 

CUFTON 

Spterxfld Vlcloite) vffia 2M CSty 
Centra 1/4 acre tote conacUng 
suite BWOantareL 
38* Doubla Draring room, dMng 
room, KKchan & Aga ff batted 
anautLSaparateanhanepIo 
garagina. DofahtM parttens. 
Excahant outer RCA 
Tto 0640 0117 B7 



IRISH COUNTRY HOWES Peoonal 
ntofcnride homa March 1 
WL 0MB3-MM8B1 . Fx ■ 9M 


RURAL KENT 

M a Hn i ficem 7 be dro otned 
country boose sectoded and 
private aetti iig 
| in si area of outstanding natoal | 
beauty and 0149 S3 miles away 
from London. 

Contact GA Town & Country | 
01622765241 



SMITHS GOl^E 



. WALES, ABERDOVEY 

A snbstandnl Grade n Uatcd connoy house With 
adjohdug eateting and dorndtoiy acoomtuodatlon. 
gt ua t e d In a de^htfnl coastal setting adfaceat to 
toe Snowdonia National Park aid farmeriy vad 
■8 an activity centre. 

3 cottages. Gardens, parkland and agricultural 
JS ASX ABOUT 3A55 ACRES ( 15jS Ha) 


Apply Lichfield Office Tel: 01543 25122' 



WOODLANDS FOR SALE 


Sussex, Nr Robertsbridge - 2053 Acres 
As a whole or in 3 Lots of 32.8, 45.0 and 127.5 
acres. Ahighly attractive mixed woodland in 
{HtxliictioD. Valuable sporting rights. Lots from 
£50fiQ0. Offers In excess of £185^)00 for the 
whole. 

Kent, Nr Ashford - 48.0 Acres 
A predominaixtlybroadleaf woodland wifti fine 
stands of mature oak, sweet chestnut coppice and 
some conifer inproductioii. Sporting lights 
included. Offers in excess of £S0Ji00. 


I OKI s|K\ I N\ hIMIMMW \(,| Ml \ | 
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womxTm PrnHQMi 



NORTH SOMERSET 
Ctaptou in Gordano 
Bristol 8 miles Bath 16 miles 
In a moat prestigious private 
nred, in appealing deta ch ed house 
with 2B2 ha (5 acres). 

5/7 beds, 4 baths, dressing tm, recep 
bafl, 3/5 reccpc, ldt, plsynn, dble 
garagp, office. octbnOdmgs. 

Price Guide: XfNyDW 


CIRENCESTER OFFICE 01285 642244 Fax 61285 644678 


LONDON PROPERTY 


FERADA ASSOCIATES 
LIMITED 


Selected quality fiats 
and houses of all sizes 
in Central London. 
Two weeks to 2 years. 
We serve you best 


TEL: 0171 409 7822 
FAX: 0171 493 3415 


kniphl M 
i rank t-4 


Primrose BBD, Loudnii, NWl 

Omt at the Bautimtuh 

MsratHS,hcaM«aiHAtet 
«ICtetofaBt.Onfe11 

pipuOtesAhiAnitep 
•tet 12ft cute* tel** to UMprtKlpai 
(ten. 

IkateteteimpkniWAn^, 

Qotowca.3ffibwhooBM.4te 4en <i iM 

(tmfaLmrpnaiMm, 


FttdwM k&mOJHJM 

JsfatAaoto 

Daria Sfefcm. lmAm arrMnaaH 
KafcWFfMk 

«n<33M« 

MAAtouatori 


To advert so your 


Residential Property 

to an audience of 1.2 million readers 


Call Nadine Howarth TW: 0171 673 3221 
amaft NmBneJl o w u fti i fit L coni 
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FOOD AND DRINK 



In search of authentic Tex-Mex cooking 

It’s filling, inexpensive, salty, spicy and full of fat. And it goes well with beer. Nicholas Woodsworth feels a glow of contentment*. .. 


L unchtime not long ago 
found me sitting In the 
Liberty Bar in San 
Antonio, Texas - world 
capital of Tex-Mex 
cooking - making short work of 
a chile reUeno en nogada. 

A house speciality, its heart 
was a fat, dark-green, mild pob- 
Lano ch j l lL ft was stuffed with a 
rich mixture of ground beef, rai- 
sins, and pine nuts. It was cov- 
ered in a fragrant walnut-and- 
cream sauce. It was sprinkled 
with ruby-coloured pomegranate 
seeds. It was heaven. 

Now this, I sat back and 
thought to myself, must be why 
people come over all warm and 
gushy when they start talking 
about Tex-Mex cooking. 

But I was wrong; it is not. 
When I asked Alejandro Diaz, 
food-lover, bom-and-bred San 
Antonian, and co-owner of the 
Liberty Bar, if bis chile reUeno en 
nogada was a popular Tex-Mex 
item, he laughed. I was about 
1,000 miles off-target, he said - 
the dish was all Mex and no Tex. 
He had learned it while living in 
Mexico City. 

There is no comparison 
between Mexican and Tex-Mex 
cooking, he told me. Mexican cui- 
sine is a rich affair of sophistica- 


tion, subtlety and astonishing 
variety; depending on its regional 
origins, it uses a wide range of 
meats, fish and sea-food, herbs 
and spices, tropical fruits and 
vegetables. In Mexico's great 
urban areas its Mayan origins 
have been heavily influenced not 
only by Spanish colonial cuisine, 
but by French, Italian and Aus- 
trian cooking as welL 

"When friends come to visit me 
from Mexico City”, Diaz smiled, 
tickled by the idea, “they are 
truly appalled by the food they 
eat here. They cannot believe it 
has anything much to do with 
the food back home.” 

Well, what then, I asked, by 
now somewhat alarmed at the 
prospect of discovering its true 
nature, is Tex-Mex food? 

Tex-Mex, it seems, is the Mexi- 
can cooking of the poor man, 
adapted, via many time-saving 
short cuts and much ethnic liber- 
ty-taking, to what is available in 
the blue-collar kitchens of Texas. 

That sounded ominous. I said. 

Geography and history made it 
that way, Diaz answered. The fur- 
ther north one travels from the 
fertile, tropical plains of Central 
Mexico, he explained, the more 
reduced Mexican cooking 
becomes in richness and variety. 


In the arid, northern frontier des- 
erts of Sonora and Chihuahua 
the sophistication of Mexico City 
all hut disappears; what remains 
as a remarkable constituent in 
the cuisine of the north is the 
open-handed use of fiery chilli 
peppers; in a country that grows 
500,000 tonnes of chillies a year, 
the dishes of the frontier are 
renowned for being the hottest 

So much for the Mex, I gulped, 
involuntarily taking a large sip of 
water- Where did the Tex come 
in? 

Texas' poor Hispanic popula- 
tion, Diaz said, did with what 
they had. which was not much. 
Rice, beans cooked in lard, and 
tortillas, the flat bread of the 
Mexican peasantry, were their 
daily staples. They relied on food 
out of tins and packages. Instead 
of Mexican homemade cheeses 
they used a gooey mass-produced 
substitute. They ate few fresh 
vegetables. They reduced their 
spices to little more than strong 
doses of chillies, cumin, garlic 
and coriander. They cooked the 
cheapest cuts of meat they could 
find. They even Listed their 
dishes on Tex-Mex restaurant 
menus by number instead of 
name. 

By this point 1 was aghast. 


Here was cultural bastardisation 
indeed. Tex-Mex, I said, sounded 
really and truly awfuL 

Alejandro Diaz's eyes opened 
wide. 

“Are you kidding? Have you 
ever had the classic Number 2 
Combination Plate - enc hi ladas, 
tacos, rice, re-fried beans and 


If ever there 
was a no-frills, 
no-pretentions 
neighbourhood 
restaurant, Las 
Brisas is it 
Inside, all was 
good cheer 


guacamole? 1 love Tex-Mex food!” 

I sat up, my own eyes now 
open wide. Diaz warmed to his 
subject 

“Everyone in San Antonio, His- 
panic or not, rich or poor, cow- 
boy or computer nerd, loves Tex- 
Mex. We don't care if it is not 
sophisticated. Tex-Mex Is comfort 
food. It’s filling, inexpensive, 


salty, spicy, and frill of fiat Every 
now and then your body asks you 
for It demands it It goes well 
with a beer. It goes well with a 
hangover. It’s casual, informal, it 
makes you feel at home. Tex-Mex 
speaks to the souL” 

On he went He waxed lyrical 
over burritos, flour tortillas 
stuffed with meat, beans, cheese 
and chilli sauce; fajitas, jalepefio 
pepper-marinated skirt steak; 
fmeuos rancheros, the eye-opening 
breakfast of eggs poached in 
green chilli sauce; chile can came, 
that old Texas standby and offi- 
cial state dish; nachos, tortilla 
chips tapped with melted cheese 
and sliced jalapefros; chicharrtm, 
deep-fried pork skin; menudo, the 
spicy tripe broth reputed to cure 
the biggest of Texan hangovers. 
He even admitted he had a little 
space in his heart for that most 
San Antonio of inventions, the 
crispy dog - a hot dog wrapped 
in a com tortilla, deep fried, and 
served with mustard. 

I was astounded. When it came 
to food from Texas’s back yard, 
even discerning, critically- 
minded Alejandro Diaz rapidly 
grew misty-eyed and soft-headed. 
Surely, I suggested, there was 
something more to Tex-Mex than 
met the eye and tongue. 


He agreed, after long thought, 
that there might well be - it was 
the atmosphere that came served 
up with the food in a real San 
Antonio Tex-Mex restaurant. It 
made for supremely happy, con- 
tented, usually overweight 
people^ I would have to see it, he 
said, to understand. So off I went 
that very evening. 

I did not bead for Mi TSerra, 
Rosario's, or any other of San 
Antonio’s popular downtown, 
upmarket Tex-Mex restaurants. I 
pointed myself Instead towards 
Hispanic, working-class West San 
Antonio and Las Brisas Restau- 
rant 

Past the railway tracks and 
shunting yards, Las Brisas sits 
opposite a coin-operated launder- 
ette and down the road from a 
24-hour bail-bond office. Small 
dilapidated businesses fronted 
the main street Small., dilapi- 
dated clapboard homes lined the 
side streets. If ever there was a 
no-frills, no-pretentions neigh- 
bourhood restaurant Las Brisas 
is it 

Inside, all was warmth, conge- 
niality and good cheer. On a. con-; 
crete Door once painted red but 
now worn bare, a handful of 
tables with plastic table clothes 
were crowded with diners. On 


one wall was a a picture of. the 
Virgin Mary surroun aa«k by fairy 
lights and plastic roses. On the 
other was a painting of the 
Mambo Kings. Beside an old-fash- 
ioned. glass-fronted coaler bold- 
ing tomatoes, peppers, cabbages 
and other kitchen items, a large 
juke box swelled mightly with 
the heart-break of a jilted Mexi- 
can crooner. 

I took a seat between the 
bubblegum machine and a tall 
counter topped with a television 
and a glass jar of pickled vegeta- 
bles.- A' large waitressj her rear- 
rings huge, her lipstick dark red. 
her hair piled on her head and 
raven-black, asked me in Spanish 
what £ wanted. What could 1 
reply but the Number two combi- 
nation plate? 

Alejandro Diaz, was right As I 
tucked into crispy, beef-stuffed 
tocos and enchiladas smothered 
in melted cheese, I looked -at the 
famili es, the couples, the old 
people tucking in around me. 
They there happy, contented and 
OTerwei^LStarting at my -stom- 
ach, I felt my own glow of con- 
tentment begin to suffuse out- 
wards. 

To hell with overweight. . I 
thought, and ordered another 
enchilada. 


Eating lobster 
with attitude 

Victoria Griffith sets out to enjoy the 
culinary invention of New England chefs 


O n childhood 
jaunts to New 
England seafood 
restaurants. I 
always ordered lobster. The 
traditional dish would arrive 
at the table unashamedly big 
and red, complete with a 
plastic bib and a metal 
cracker for ripping out the 
succulence. 

So how avant garde could 
a Boston restaurant with 
lobster on the menu be? I 
found out one recent Satur- 
day while dining at Ambro- 
sia. a restaurant at the edge 
of the city’s fashionable 
Back Bay neighbourhood. 

The lobster placed in front 
of me was one with attitude: 
lobster sashimi curled inside 
a paper-thin seaweed leaf 
and served in a cocktail 
glass. Tony Ambrose, the 
chef, had dubbed it “lobster 

martini". One glance at wbat 
my companion was eating - 
sauteed foie gras In coconut 
oil and ostrich meat - con- 
firmed my suspicions: the 
Boston food scene has 
changed irrevocably. 

That is no bad thing. 
Twenty years ago. Boston 
was a culinary wash-out Up- 
scale restaurants, usually 
located in grand hotels, 
served a watered-down ver- 
sion of French cuisine, and 
diners brooked no experi- 
mentation. Only when two 
talented your® chefs, Jasper 
White and Lydia Shire, took 
over the restaurant at the 
Bostonian hotel in the 1980s, 
did things start to become 
livelier. 


Restaurant * 
infor m at ion 

Boston Addresses: 

□ Ambrosia, 1*16 
Huntington Avenue: tel 
247-2400 

□ Otises, IV CHy 
Square, Charleston: 
242-1999 

□ Hamerstoys, 553 

. Tremont Street 423-2790 

□ Rialto, One Bennet 
Street, Cambridge: 
661-6050 

□ Pignofi, 92 Park Plaza: 
336-7500 

□ BB>a, 272 Boyiston 
Street 426-7878 

□ Cate Louis, 234 
Berkeley Street 266-4880 


Like many chefs around 
the country at the time, the 
White and Shire team began 
to emphasise the use of 
fresh, local ingredients used 
in variations on old regional 
and European recipes. Din- 
ing options in the city 
expanded rapidly as White 
and Shire trained new chefs, 
who in tom tutored the next 
generation. White and 
Shire’s former apprentices 
opened their awn restau- 
rants, and a new cuisine was 
born. 

Oddly, most of the city's 
top chefs have worked 
together at some point, and 
still telephone each other to 


borrow ingredients or 
exchange tips. Diners share 
the cosiness; most refer to 
chefs by their first name 
only, and everyone seems to 
know who they mean. 

Boston's restaurant-goers 
are now considered among 
the most adventurous in the 
country. “The best restau- 
rants in Boston can hold 
their own against those of 
any city in the US. including 
New York,” says Pamela 
Parseghian, food editor at 
the US trade publication 
Nation's Restaurant News. 
Bostonians also have more 
choice than ever before: 
more than 100 new establish- 
ments have opened here in 
the last three years. 

Menus around the city 
show food on the cutting 
edge. Shire’s Biba features 
items such as “duck grilled 
over cherry chips and spiked 
with pomegranate" and 
“young pig preserved with 
anise, wood roasted with 
prosecco and figs”. 

A favourite at Olives, run 
by chef Todd English, is 
squid and octopus In a vinai- 
grette of chick peas, toma- 
toes, toasted garlic and pars- 
ley. Chef Jody Adams, of 
Rialto, is a tad more conser- 
vative, but even her offer- 
ings are hardly standard. 
One of her most popular 
appetisers is, according to 
the menu, a “truffled egg 
coddled in a Yukon gold 
potato with porcini mush- 
rooms and cr&me fralche". 

It's tempting to call tide 
“fusion" food, except that 



At Ambrosia, chef Tony Ambrose has created wbat he calls a 'lobster martinT 


Boston's chefs view the term 
with disdain. “Most fusion 
food is just terrible, like gua- 
camole-filled ravioli with soy 
sauce," says Lydia Shire. “It 
just doesn't work." Boston’s 
premier chefs, all thoroughly 
trained in classic French or 
Italian cuisine, say their cre- 
ations are more focused, 
with an emphasis on tradi- 
tional techniques. 

Ambrose's St Pierre fish, 
for instance, is infused with 
a blend of 14 Asian spices, 
including cumin, nutmeg, 
turmeric and cardamom - 
the same seasonings that 
once formed the heart of the 
spice trade, the chef points 
out 

“It wouldn't work with 
just a couple of the spices, or 
with the wrong combina- 
tion," says Ambrose. “Some 
form the base, others build 
on that, like a symphony. 
You need classic training to 
know that." 

Ambrose was first exposed 
to Asian cooking while he 
was an apprentice in France 
in the 1980s, a time when the 


country's restaurants were 
filled with Japanese appren- 
tices. 

While Boston's chefs draw 
heavily on international 
influences - fittingly for a 
town with so many foreign 
residents - they say the 
city's food scene has a char- 
acter all its own. This is 
because Boston is perched 
on the edge of the sea; many 
restaurants emphasise sea- 
food, served in untraditlonal 
ways. A long-standing 
favourite at Biba is lobster 
pizza. 

Ambrose lives next to a 
fis hi n g port “They fish right 
here in Boston harbour.” he 
points out “How many cities 
have that close relationship 
to their ingredients? I’ve 
made friends with the fisher- 
men, so 1 get the best stuff 
on the market.” Ambrose 
says the city's proximity to 
farmland also helps him 
obtain fresh ingredients dur- 
ing warmer months. 

A key advantage of cook- 
ing for Bostonians, say 
chefe. is that they avert their 


eyes from their waistline. 
"We have hearty eaters 
here,” says Jody Adams. 
Shire complains that during 
her stint as a chef in Calif- 
ornia, diners sometimes 
wanted nothing more thaw 
chopped salad. “You can’t 
Imagine how annoying it is 
when every diner coming 
through the door is on some 
special diet," says Ambrose. 

Because of the sharply 
defined seasons of America's 
north-east, the seasonal ref- 
erence in the city is particu- 
larly strong. Menus at top 
restaurants are overhauled 
every three months. 

In winter Bostonians 
expect large portions and 
good value. The city's top 
restaurants are not cheap - 
a complete meal at most 
would cost about $50 (£31) 
per person, without wine - 
but they are priced far more 
competitively than many of 
their counterparts in New 
York and Europe. 

"We have our craziness,” 
says Adams. “But at heart 
we are sensible people." 


Appetisers 

For smokers 
and drinkers 


O . kay. Own up. 

There must be 
some of you . out 
there who still 
drink port and smoke cigars. 
The Langham Hilton, in 
Portland Place, London, will 
find out just how many 
when Joao Nicolau de 
Almeida, of port shippers 
Ramos-Pinto, hosts a port 
. and cigar evening there on 
Wednesday. 

You can try the 
Ramos-Pinto 36-year-old 
tawny with, your coffee and 
win be given a 
complementary cigar. 
Anthony Marshall, the 
executive chef, is preparing 
a special four-course dinner 
for £45. For reservations call 
0171-6361000x3106. 

Jill James 

■ The Clark Trading 
Company of London is now 
supplying vacuum packs of 
Bellota Iberian ham from the 
much-prized black pig at 
£11.50 per lOQg pack. For 
orders ring 0181-297 9937 or 
fax 297 9993. . JJ 

■ Six magnums, In the 
original wooden case, of 1947 
Chateau Chfival Blanc 
fetched £854200 at Sotheby's 
recently, in spite of & very 
hot summer, 1947 was not a - 
particularly fine vintage in 
the M6doc and in many - 
cases wines were marred by 
volatility - a tendency 
towards vinegar. 

It was quite another 
matter on the right hnnk , 
with St .Emfiion and 
PomeroL The star wine, 
Cheval Blanc, turned out to 
be a deeply-coloured, 


concentrated, porty- • 
flavoured wine. One single 
bottle at auction reached 
£3.960. (Prices include a 10 
par cent buyer's premium). 

Edmund Pavt in g^RowseB 

. ■ Upcoming at Christie's 
next month is an. auction of 
corfescrews.lt represents 30 
years of collecting by Dr . - 
Bernard Watney, an 
authority on the subject. The 
450 lots will include an istii 



centmy silver pocket • 
corkscrew which, it is 
estimated, will fetch £4,000 
to £8,000. The sale is on . 
Wednesday May 14 at 10J38 
am. For more information 
call 0171-581 7611. ; \JJ 

m Supermarkets including 
Sainsbury, Tesco and 
Morrisons are among those 
stocking paneer, a 
traditional Asian cheese, at 
£1.99 far a 227g pack. JJ 

■ Got a hedgehog that . , 
needs feeding? Of course you 
have. Safeway is selling 
Spike's Dinner from Perky 
Petfoods for 45p a tin ' 
designed especially for your 
prickly pals. JJ 
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N ew Zealand’s top wine 

writer amt I discussed 

sweat the other day. 
“It’s quite a ins topic 
in New Zealand tasting circles,” 
Bob Campbell assured me. *T 
actually quite like it in a wine I 
think a bit of it adds- to the com- 
plexity. In fact, it can make 
what’s basically a simple wine 
mane interesting;" 

In my travels around the wine 
world. 1 have found substantial 
local variation in none tasting 
vocabulary. South African tasters 
seem to find the scent of gnava in 
a high propo rtio n of then- white 
wines whereas I have never 
heard it piwntiomni elsewhere. 

Th e French, who hold the 
world record for the number of 
- different flavours they manage to 
find in most wines, find the scent 
of acacia » pH lime blossom in 
what seems to me a quite dispro- 
portionate number. Australians 
were at one tim> obsessed with 
“sweaty saddle” as a tasting note. 
But the New. Zealanders have a 
new one, human sweat. 

Wine tewing provides rich 
pickings for eplstemologists. 
Does a flavour exist rnitp it has 
been given a name? It was about 


FOOD AND DRINK 


Wine 


In a sweat over Kiwi scents 


Jands Robinson explains why some perspiration on a Sauvignon Blanc is generally tolerated 


four years ago that wine judges 
an the New twia»u show rficuR 
noticed and discussed a strangely 
fomlHar flavour in seme of the. 
country's riper Sanvignoo Blancs' 
- the gnqie that pot New Zealand 
on the international map, whose 
distinctive flavour is already 
widely descr&ed as - cat’ s pee on 
a goos eb err y bush”. 

Female tasters tended to 
describe this «mwn as “male arm- 
pit” although, according to 
Campbell, male judges have been 
known to call it “a rich amalgam 
of ripe fruit and ahgfatly herbal 
flavours”. From then an it was 
known as “sweat” far short by 
New Zealand wine p roftas k mals 
and many of tfym went kw» a n g 
far it like tracker dogs. 

Nowadays, a slight sweatiness 
about a Sauvignon Bhmc is gen- 
erally tolerated and has been 


identified as a sort of sulphide, a 
certain sulphur compound that 
happens to form after the fenben- 
tatiem of some partfamlariy ripe 
New Zealand Sanvignons using a 
..certain type of yeast. ... «... 

— The Sauvignon Kane of Pal- ,- 
fleer Est a te in Martinboroagh 
nft»w has sort of as do 
same of Hunter’s bottftngs from. 
Mazfoorough, a cc or d i n g to Camp-' - 
hrii who rated Pafflseris — ■■ wfnrti 
. f a v o uri te in a tssttagref 129 Kiwi 
1996 Sauvignon Blancs fer New 
Zealand’s Cuisine magazine. 
“LorveJy sweet fruit With a very 
subtle herbal influence-, says the 
tasthagnofe diplomatically. 

This is the fo*** for the world's 
many devotees of Marlborough 
Sauvignon Blanc to secure their 
portion of the 1S96 vintage, a wel- 
come return to form after a rainy 
1095 harvest. 1 recently con- 



ducted my own wwi» blind tast- 
ing, tabludiag Cuisine's first «nH 
tided choices, the world-famous 
Cloudy Bay and Villa Maria 
Reserve Clifford Bay from the 
company** new vineyard. 

Cloudy Bay, as ever, stood out 
from the rest for its pungent 
depth of flavour, its raciness 
its elegant feature, but it is so 


popular that in many Interna- 
tional markets it has to be 
rationed. (The only place I have 
seen it languishing was on a 
smar t hotel wine list in Wangfcnit 
which hoe last year still carried 
both 1992 and Z99S vintages - 
way past their best, 1 would 
imagine - so strong is Thai deter- 
mination to drink only red wine.) 

Another, less expensive. 1996 
Marlborough Sauvignon which 
should appeal to Cloudy Bay tens 
is that made by the celebrated 
winemaker Elm Crawford under 
his own label, the zesty Sanvig- 
non produced in his debut vin- 
tage augurs wafl. It has a slight 
undertow of asparagus however, 
which just ha ppen s to be a fla- 
vour Ido nett Ufce. 

More to my own perverted 
taste is tire 1996 Sauvignon from 
Isabel Estate, a vineyard estab- 


lished back in Mteffborough pre- 
history in 1962, four years before 
Cloudy Bay’s first vintage. All of 
its grapes were so^to other pro- 
ducers until 1994 tehesx this label 
was launched. 

Winemaker Sate .Weaver has 
managed to fawhfrai something 
tinglingiy (UflteBt from the 
regional norm. a/uptoe that is 
drier and more aBtfewfrintiwl than 
most Many Maribtfoqgh Sauvtg- 
nona tend to anlke and leas 

appealingly (to ai4 anyway) of 
canned asparagus with every 
month they spend i» bottle, but 
this Isabel 1995: Sauvignon 
suggested it mighfrlia ye a mare 
Sancem-tike lifespan. In none of 
my tending aates^db 1 find the 
S-wrard, altho u g h : we all vary 
enormously in onr$*osltlvltteB to 
difforani Savour eoim>ounds. 

□ Isabel Estate S**wig»on avail- 


able at £9.45 from Morris & Ver- 
din of London SEl; Booths of 
Stockport; Bacchus of Olney; and 
Just Is Case of Bishop's Wal- 
tham. Cloudy Bay should be 
about the same price: likely 
stockists from Edward Berry on 
0171-235 8090, The Kim Oawford 
wine is HL99 from Gieanalls Cel- 
lars. head office on 01925444555. 

■ The great Bordeaux chateaux 
have spent the last two weeks 
giving tastes of their unfinished 
1996s to visitors from tbs trade 
and press. Including Weekend 
FT'S distinguished Bordeaux 
exper t Edmund Fenning-RowseU, 
and are now waking out prices. 

Contrary *0 popular belief, 
there are bargains to be had - 
notably the Calvet Claret Lot No 
278 on offer until May 12 at 
Meiestic for just SUB, or £3J0 by 
the dozen. According to the back 
label on this immensely appetis- 
ing, lightly oaked Merlot-based 
red, “new world winemaking 
techniques teamed by our wine- 
maker In Australia and South 
America have helped us maxim- 
tee colour and fruit whilst avoid- 
ing harsh tannins-. I wonder 
what it says on the French labeL 


a rich taste 

Philippa Davenport finds the farmed molluscs 
quick to prepare, as well as satisfyingjy expensive 


O nce mussels 
were available 
only from the 
wild. They 
were strictly 
j»asnnal and sold in pints. 
You brought them home 
from the flshmongCT heavily 
bearded and barnacled, 
swathed in seaweed and 
newspaper wrappings, and 
yon settled down with the 
wireless or a friend to help 
while away the none-too- 
speedy task of grooming the 
molluscs far the cooking poL 
That ritual is all but over 
now. Wild mussels have 
largely given way-to rope- 
grown farmed offoings, they 
are sold by the kilo in plastic 
nets and seem to be avail- 
able all year round. 

Instead of magnifi cent 
marine blue-black armour, 
the shall of the fanned runs- . 
sells a relatively dull tawny- 
black flecked with yellow 
and so nearly beardless that 
you might 7w*«tek» it far 
cleanshaven. Happily, the 
interior of the «hpii remains 
as lovely as it always was, a 
pinther -pf-p pariillfi ri Shade of 

Hanhn 

The rich orange flesh of 
the wfld mollusc has faded 
to buff and it seems to me 
that some of the old hriny- 
sweetness has. been lost. 
This may be because pol- 
luted waters have necessi- 
tated the introduction of 
purification tanks in many 
areas, a sort oflimbo detoxi- 
fication programme through 
which tiie shellfish must : 
pass for reasons off hygiene. 

I have heard it argued that 
the fipsh of formed mussels 
is plumper and more succu- 
lent than that of its wild 
cousin. It is certainly true 
that the shells of farmed 
mussels are thinner and 
fighter so a higher propor- 
tion of what you pay for can 
be eaten. It is also true that 
mussel ablutions are fast 


walk now, little mare than a 
quick dunk and rinse being 
necessary when yon get 
them hnm*> to the kitchen. 

Mussels taste Tich and 
expensive. They boast a 
wine-tike quality. Once they 
were rated as a luxury treat 
at pauper’s prices, the fishy 
counterpart of chicken Uv- 
ezs, which remain one of the 
impoverished meat lover's 
greatest bargains. 

Sometimes I. serve both 
these modestly priced delica- 
cies on the same menu. 
Chicken liver . crostlni 
accompany pre-prandial 
drinker Tben we* sit down- to' 
a mussel soup-cum-etewthat 
conveniently rolls first and 
main. course into one.. 

.1 partner the stew with 

Farmed 
mussels are 
so beardless 
you might 
take them for 
deanshaven 

home-made fennel seed 
bread, follow it with cheeses 
and Bfliad , and an a 

light sweet note with, say, 
fresh Leman mousse set and 
served in small containers 
such as demi-tasses or indi- 
vidual ramekins. 

MUSSEL STOW WITH 
. SAFFRON AIOLI 
(serves 4) 

2 kilos mussels; 2 fine bulbs 
Flo r en ti ne fennel; 2 smallish 
onions; 400g-500g potatoes; 
fennel seed; coriander seed; 
dried chilli flakes (pins 
optional shakes of Tabasco); 
fresh or dried thyme; a gen- 
erous bunch of flat leaf pars- 
ley; a little olive oil; 200ml 
dry white wine (optional); a 
generous pinch of saffron 


A recipe for the 
sunny days ahead 


I n spring, when broad 
beans appear in Greece's 
marke ts, the lamb and 
hoan casserole dish, amoki 
me kotifda aogolemono, is 
at its best. Far who have to 
waft a longer for their 
broad beans, this raqpe is a 
timely remind er of warmer, 
sunnier days ahead. lt can 
be served with or without 
the egg-and lemon sauce . 

ARNAEX ME KOUE2A 
AVGOLEMONO 
Serves six ^ 

1.8kg leg of lamb (weight 
on bmie) boned and sliced 

into neat steaks; 3 tiw olive 

ofl; 1 medium onion, peeled 
and sliced finely; 1 lemon; 
700g frozen, sheUed’broad 
beans or 2 kg fresh ones, 
shelled; 4-5 spring onions, 
trimmed, rinsed and 


Andy chopped fresh dill; 
salt. Egg-and-lemon sauce: 

3-8 eggs, lightly beaten 
%-l% lemons; 1 tbs 

cornflour diluted in a little 

cold water (to safegimrd 

against fte eggs, rairdling). 


: Heat the oil in a wide based 
saucepan and when quite 
hot add the meat to brown 


it a little. After 2-3 minutes 
when it turns light golden 
turn the pieces over. Once 
. ready, lift them an to a 
plate. Turn the heat down, 
add the onion and turn it 
until glistening. 

Add meat back and pour 
the juice of the lemon over. 
Add enough hot water to 
cover the meat, place a lid 
on and cook gently for 
about 59 minutes, until the 
meat feels tender. Add 
remaining ingredients and 
enough hot water barely to 
cover everything- Replace 
the lid and cook gently for 

another 20-30 minutes (only 
15 if using cos lettuces - 
instead). Withdraw from . 
heat and stand for five 
minutes before adding the 
avgolamona 

Befit the eggs in a .bowl 
with the Juice of the lemon, 
add the cornflour and heat 
together until smooth. Add 
4-5 tablespoons of the hot 
sauce gradually, while 
beating continuously and 
finall y pour the 
avgpfemOPQ afi over. 

Retum to very gentle 
heat for 2-3 minutes and 
serve. 


strands; 2 At garlic cloves; 
abort ~15Gnjl mayonnaise (a. 
good commercial brand will 
do if yuu are pressed for 
time). 

Clean the mussels, dis- 
wmifaf any have dam- 1 
aged gh«>Ti« or that continue 
to gape when firmly tapped, j 

Chop the onions. Warm a , 
little olive oil in a large fla- 
m e-proof casserole or heavy 
stewpan. Stir in the nninp 
and leave it to soften over a 
pntie fiamw while you pre- 
pare the other vegetables, 
spices and herbs. 

- -Peel the potatoes sad cut 
them into smallish chunks. 
Trim the fennel, reserving 
the feathery fronds; halve 
. each , bulb from stem to 
root estd, then cut into thin 
wedges through the central 
core. Roughly chop about 6 
tablespoons parsley. 

Bruise about % teaspoon 
each erf fennel seed and cori- 
ander seed. Chop % teaspoon 
of chilli flakes to reduce 
them to minuscule dark red 
flecks. Ctins is a mite tricky. 
Because the flakes are brittle 
they tend to fly all over the 
place. Yon may need to top 
up quantities fractionally to 
compensate for losses, but 
chopping them is recom- 
mended. If it is omitted, the 
stew will blast you with 
occasional red hot bites 
instead of an agreeable even 
distribution of tihgting fla- 
vouring.) 

Mix the bruised seeds and 
Chopped chilli flakes with Vi 
teaspoon of dried thyme ci 
twice as much fresh thyme 
leaves. Stir this lot into the. 
onion pan. Add the prepared 
potatoes and turn them to. 
coat with fot. Pour on 60Qnft, 
cold w ate r, season with sa^t 
and bring to the bofl. Cover ■ 
tightly and simmer far 20 
minutes, adding the fennel 
wedges and parsley for the" 
last five to six mrontes. «- 

Meanwhile, choose a large 
shallow pan in which to cook 
the mussels - if the m u ssels - 
are spread thinly over the 
source of beet they stand a 
better chance of cooking and 
opening in unison. Pour -in 
the wine (or 200ml water 
plus 4 teaspoons tarragon or 
white wine vinegar) and 
faring to the- bofl. Add- the 
mussels, cover tightly and 
cook over high heat for a few 
minutes, shaking the pan 
occasionally; until the mus- 
sels open and cook in the 

steam. 

Tip the molluscs into a 
sieve placed over a large 
bowL Discard any that have 
not opened. Shell the rest 
Tip all but the g ri tty last few 
spoonfuls off mussel broth 
into the stewpan and bring 
back to simmering point 
Add the mussels, turn ofl 
the heat, check and adjust 
seasoning to taste. Set asid e, 
covered, for two to three 
minutes. Save with a dollop 
of saffr on aioh added to sach 1 
bowl, for stirring into the 
stow to enrich it as it is 


To make the saffron aioH 
(it can be prepared ahead or 
at any stage white the stew 
is stewing) simply crush the 
garlic with a little salt, 
cream it into the mayon- 
naise Him blend in a saffron 
infusion made fay steeping 
the pounded saffron fila- 
ments in a tablespoon of hot 
broth for a minute or so. 



ORIGINAL 

PORTER 








Double Stout. 


i The ahM from quantity to quaRfr fci bare drtaldng is cstofaratad In Ragar Prafete book ■dasaic Stout and Porter*. The book catalogue* the workfe rich, dark beers, from 
Wafl Q i4no— and B e em Wi brewerie s to porters rod vtoute made In Japan (AiaM) and the US (Pyr am id h S— ttte and the Me ndocin o B re wi n g Company Ip 
C aHforafa). PuMshed by Prior) Books, R le priced at £Bj90 

Hotels 

A triumph of grand over bland 

Giles MacDonogh meets the man charged with keeping up appearances at The Ritz 


G iles Shepard prob- 
ably would not 
agree with me, 
but he seems an 

nHrf man to be r unning Thp 
-Ritz, ana off the wesid’s truly 
grand hotels. 

, .You could not really tee 
him cringing or higylrw big 
forelock.' before some 
haughty or bad-tempered 
princeling. It is muefa easier 
to Imagine him pqppteg off 
a grouse or a pheasant,' and 
ghnnrtng is indeed on« of his 
passions. His grandfather 
was, however, a member of 
the minor “beerage", so 
there has always been a 
connection with eating and 
drinking. Bis father worked 
for Reuters in India, and 
that hardly fits in with the 
picture of the hotelier. 

Nor does Eton or the 
Guards. Shepard must have 
-been a sleek subaltern. He 
confesses that he stfll pol- 
ishes' all 12 pairs cf black 
lace-ups at the weekend and 
wears than according to a 
duodenary rota. But he is no 
martinet: you could not 
tmnffina him barking -orders 
at anyone either.- 
He did. national . service in 
the Coldstreams; - then 
elected to stay on for a 
short-term commission. He 
still maintains links with 
the army, although, bo W 
gw with the. elite Guards 1 
Division. He has come down 
in the world, even if he-hfis 
replaced his captaincy by an 
honorary rank of Major 
General (which be- assures 
me no one uses): he is now 
permanent adviser to the 
Catering-Corps, It is a pretty 
important job really: as they 
say, the army marches an 
Its stomach. 

We met in -the sumptuous 
neo-Louis XV dining roam 
of his hotel where we were 
-due to make our bellies do a 
little marching too. He was 
looking forward to trying 


Shspmk buSy ralcrastibg the good things 


(me erf the latest creations 
from chef David Nlcholls, 
some veal stuffed with wild 
mushrooms. ”1 try to eat 

fi<h , but thte so unds rather 
good.” he said. 

We ordered, and he took 
up the wine Kst After the 
army be followed his grand- 
father into brewing and 
went to work for Cbarxing- 
tons. A few years later he 

dropped beer and went to 
Buhners’ Cider to help 
develop their wine portfolio. 

I was interested to learn 
whether he thought wine in 
Britain had got better or 
worse since the 1960s. He 
played safe: “There were all 
sorts of good things around 
now which woe not there 
in the past Italian wines, 
for example.” 

I asked him abort Goman 
wines^ “When I started as 
managing director of The 
Savoy there were three 
pages of them on the list, 
mid one page of dareL” He 
flicked back from the bur- 
gundies in The Ritz list: • 
"Just three German wines!” 
He was philosophic: - it 
reflected changing demand 
Ha then wait back to study- 
ing the burgundy. 

Buhners sent briefly 
to Harvard. He thought the 
experience worthwhile. 
“Harvard Business School 


taught me how to assimilate 
facts and reach decisions 
qtdckly — »mii th*> right 
too.” 

One of these was to for- 
sake Buhners. He went into 
property, it was a new start 
“and more money”, he 
admitted candidly. It was at 
this time that he first came 
into contact with the world 
of luxury hotels. “In 1972 I 
was made a non-executive 
director of the Dorchester, 
which was then owned by 
the MacAlpine family. I 
greatly admired the then 
bead chef, Bugfine Kan- 
feler." One of several Swiss 
in succession to rule the 
Dorchester’s kitchens, Kau- 
feler was a peat teacher, 
and Shepard learned the 
importance of having a top 
manat the beta. 

The Dorchester was sold 
to a Middle-Eastern group, 
but ft was not kmg before 
Hugh Wontner rang him to 
ask if he’d ifa to «mw to 
the Savoy. Top hotels have 
dominated his life since. 

Giles Shepard knows what 
he wants from a grand 
hoteLft&d he knows the fate- 1 

tary too. “The palace hotels | 
which opened up in l-nmiftn ; 
at tike turn of the century j 
had all been built with I 
American tourists in mind , 
En glish country jpantutmixn \ 


would have stayed at their 
clubs. They none the less 
changed manners of the 
En gMah, a Mt: grand hotels 
provided a place where men 
could stay with their wives, 
and women could now eat 
out for the first time.” 

Talking to Shepard you 
sometimes feel that you are 
taiiriwy to th» modern ver- 
sion of one of those country 
gentlemen. He too has his 
clubs: Whites, naturally; 
Pratts and the Beefsteak. At 
Pratts he dines, at the Beef- 
steak he lunches. 

Good traditions are there 
to be maintained. He is not 
an easy man to lead out 
when ft comes to the war of 
attrition fought between 
Forte and the Savoy Group 
until Granada came along 
and put Forte out of busi- 
ness, so his forthrightness 
over the present manage- 
ment of The Savoy for being 
unaware of the hotel’s his- 


tory comes as a bit of but- 


It is also reassuring for 
those of us who throw up 
our hands at the foratMuring 
blandness of hotels the 
world over. “Good things 
come in small packages,” he 
says looking around him. 
You feel that as long as he 
is in charge, The Ritz is not 
at risk of losing its charac- 
ter. He enjoys the business 
of recreating the good 
things that have been fool- 
ishly tossed away. He has 
had the old china repro- 
duced. He re-opened the 
p ret t y Italian garden, which 
is now one of London’s best 
summer luncheon venues. 

Over coffee I asked him if 
he bad had any idea when 
he left school that he would 
be managin g director of a 
grand old hotel like The 
Ritz. Surely, 1 suggested, he 
had quite another career in 
mind? But he didn't agree. 
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Will Augusta 
stymie Norman’s 
conquest again? 

Derek Lawrenson wonders if the Great White Shark can 
ever get over the barrier of the US Masters 

W hen the time historians to cast his career in a was on the putting surface in 
comes to pass more favourable light? two, but Mize had hit a weak 

judgment on the Perhaps it is in the nature of second and missed the green on 
careers of golfs such a consuming sport that the right. He had an awkward 
three foremost golfers become obsessional about looking 140ft chip, over a series 


W hen the time 
comes to pass 
judgment on the 
careers of golfs 
three foremost 
competitors of the past 15 years, 
history will almost certainly be 
kind to Severiano Ballesteros 
and Nick Faldo. The former is 
the most naturally gifted player 
of his generation; the latter, with 
his exquisite harnessing of talent 
and application, the best golfer 
the European game has yet seen. 

What, though, of the 
Australian Greg Norman, whose 
record In many respects 
outstrips either but whose 
curriculum vitae is burdened by 
the sort of flawed performances 
that belittle his right to be 
included alongside the other 
two? 

Will we remember Norman for 
a display in victory at the 1993 
Open so spectacular that the 
wise old denizen Gene Sarazen 
said: “I never thought I would 
live to see golf played like this?” 
Or will it be for a series of 
bungles over the dosing holes in 
major championships so 
amateurish that it was difficult 
to watch without feeling either 
sympathy or embarrassment? 

One tournament in particular 
has encapsulated the best and 
worst of Norman. Indeed, over 72 
holes at last year's Masters, his 
whole career was delivered in a 
cameo. He opened with a 63, 
equalling the course record, and 
was so much better than 
everyone else for three rounds 
that he was six strokes dear on 
Sunday morning. 

Surely he would now win his 
first major champ ionship in 
America? Somehow he managed 
to lose, becoming the first golfer 
to throw away such an 
advantage in one of the four 
grand slam tournaments with 
one round to play. 

One shudders to think what 
such a storyline would have 
done for Faldo or Ballesteros: 
Faldo would probably not have 
spoken to anyone for six months; 
Ballesteros would have 
conducted a Spanish inquisition 
that would still be continuing. 

Yet Norman, at 42 the oldest of 
the three, has regrouped so 
impressively, that once more he 
will turn up at Augusta National 
Golf Club next week as one of 
the favourites. He will enter the 
cavernous press room on 
Tuesday or Wednesday and 
patiently answer all questions, 
whether dumb or illuminating, 
with such humour and clarity 
that journalists will still be 
marvelling over it all at the bar 
that evening. But the one 
question that will dominate all 
copy is the one he has so far 
been unable to answer can he 
finally five up to his status as 
world number one and deliver 
the prize that will allow* 


histor ians to cast his career to a 
more favourable light? 

Perhaps it is in the nature of 
such a consuming sport that 
golfers become obsessional about 
one or more of the major 
championships. For Sam Snead, 
who won more tournaments 
than anyone else, it was the US 
Open, the one glittering prize 
that remained elusive; for Tom 
Watson it was, nay still is, the 
USPGA Championship, the title 
he needs to complete his set of 
all four majors; for Faldo it is the 
US Open too. for it gnaws at him 
that he has been unsuccessful in 
a championship played on 
courses that could have been 
designed with him in mind. 

For Norman it is the blasters. 
He first cast eyes on Augusta in 
1981 and instantly proclaimed it 
as the best course he had seen. 

He had good reason to foil in 
love so quickly; he finished 
fourth that year. It remains the 

Greg Norman 
now talks 
with the 
reverence of a 
true golf 
ambassador. 

The ego is 
kept in check 

best performance by a 
non-American on his rookie 
appearance at the Masters. 

The three players who finished 
above Norman that year were 
Tom Watson. Johnny Miller and 
Jack Nicklaus. With his long 
driving, high iron shots and sure 
putting stroke, it seemed certain 
that Norman’s time would come. 
But ever since, there has always 
been someone. 

On five occasions Norman has 
finished in the winner’s 
enclosure without ever collecting 
the victor’s spoils of a green 
jacket. Each year he turns op 
and says that it is his favourite 
tournament; each year he walks 
away, experiencing varying 
degrees of disappointment 

In 1986. he needed to par the 
final hole to force a play-off with 
his golfing hero, Nicklaus. A 
short pushed five iron approach 
into the crowd, a shot that would 
become depress ingly familiar 
when Norman was under 
pressure, put paid to that 

Twelve months later he did 
make a play-off this time 
against Ballesteros and the 
unsung local boy, Larry Mize. 
Ballesteros departed at the first 
play-off hole, the tenth, and shed 
copious tears as he walked back 
to the clubhouse. 

At the par four 11th. Norman 


was on the putting surface in 
two, but Mize had hit a weak 
second and missed the green on 
the right. He had an awkward 
looking 140ft chip, over a series 
of mounds and hollows that 
made a bogey more likely than a 
par. Norman was looking at a 
par at worst, a birdie if he read 
his 20ft putt correctly. 

Mize deliberated forever over 
bis chip. He elected to keep the 
hall low. Watching this chip 
now, a decade later, it still seems 
to take an age to reach the hole. 
Merrily the ball skipped over the 
jagged, edgy terrain, an to the 
green that sloped viciously 
towards a lake. Ten feet from the 
hole it was obvious that Mize 
had judged it perfectly. The ball 
was running out of pace at just 
the moment it collided with the 
flagstick and dropped below 
ground. P andemonium. 

Norman, who had lost the 
USPGA Championship the 
previous August to a holed 
bunker shot, was again the 
victim of freak cimnnstance- 
Not surprisingly he missed his 
own birdie attempt to keep the 
play-off alive. When Mize was 
invited to try the chip again the 
following week, at the behest of 
Golf Digest ma gazine, he did not 
get the ball within lQftafthe 
hole in 10 tries. 

Two years on, Norman again 
bogeyed the 18th hole, again 
caused by a pnshed iron 
approach, to Tniaa a play-off by a 
shot - it was becoming a 
recurring theme. Yon either 
ridiculed Norman for his 
weakness under pressure, for his 
in luck, or felt deep sympathy 
for him, for coming so close so 
often. Those who fell into the 
first category were given plenty 
of ammunition by the man 
himself. Whenever Norman 
appeared in a magazine he would 
be caught In a series of macho 
poses, forever talking about his 
“toys" as he called t h e m: his 
helicopter and other aircraft, 
boats, motorcycles, and, ho-hum, 
was it six Ferraris or seven? 

“Whenever I read these 
articles 1 never recognise you." 
his wife told him. This was 
Norman living up to his public 
image: the Great White Shark, 
the fearless one. It permeated 
through his golf as well. He tried 
for shots that had little chance of 
success; he went for heroic plays 
when the situation called for 
sensible ones. He was unlucky, 
certainly, but Ballesteros or 
Faldo would never have allowed 
the situation to develop where 
luck became a factor. 

So on the nnp hand you bad 
the male posturing and on the 
other you had a man who could 
not hit a five iron straight when 
he needed to; oh, how his critics 
loved that contradiction. 

Talking to Norman face-to-face 
presents a different picture. He 


is ^musing company and he 
talks about golf with the 
reverence of a true ambassador. 
The ego is kept in check. 

Twelve months ago at 
Augusta, Norman allowed the 
public to see this side of him and 
was surprised by the reaction. 

To lose a six-stroke advantage at 
the Masters, after all that 
happened in previous years, 
would have melted the hardest 
heart; but it was Norman’s 


response that endeared him to a 
new audience. He readily 
submitted to a press conference 
afterwards and spoke with 
moving humility for almost an 
hour about what had happened. 

When be got home, the faxes 
started pouring In. from people 
who had witnessed the day’s 
traumatic events and been 
touched by Norman’s dignified 
response; the lack of tantrums, 
the absence of self-pity or 


bravado. A week after the 
momentous events of that 
Sunday afternoon. Norman bad 
received seven times the amount 
of correspondence that had 
followed victory in the Open 
three years earlier. • • 

It is sorely not a coincidence 
that in the year that has passed 
he has revealed more of the 
softer side of his character. Ask. 
him about his “toys” and be will 
not talk about them, saying that 


it was a perception of him that 
was blown out of afl proportion. 

He returns to the Masters next 
week as a more complete person. . 
Bat as a more complete golfer? - 
We shall have to wait and see. If 
his golf has undergone the- same 
transformation as bis 
personality, he has a chance. For 
if ever there was a course that ' 
rewarded the thinking- man " . 
rather than the braggart, it is - 
Augusta. 



E ach workspace in 
the press room at 
Cheltenham race- 
course in Britain 
bears a label. Press Associa- 
tion, Irish Times. Daily Tele- 
graph. Only one carries the 
name of a sing le individ ual 
Peter O’Sullevan, doyen of 
the racing media, is a voice 
and by-line that racing fang 
have grown familiar with 
over half a century. Today 
he calls his 50th, and last 
Grand National, for the BBC. 

Immaculate in a brown 
tweed suit, blue shirt and 
patterned silk tie, O'Sulle- 
van has always cut a distin- 
guished, slightly old-fash- 
ioned. figure amid the hacks. 

At 79. he claims to be los- 
ing his physical and mental 
agility, hence the voluntary 
retirement but in conversa- 
tion there is little sign of old 
age. 

Our talk is peppered with 
incoming calls on O'Sulle- 
van’s mobile phone, most of 
them concerning his lifelong 
financial assault on the 
bookies. 

”1 left a message with her 
ladyship’s man-servant that 
I’d managed to get a monkey 
I £500] each way.” be replies 
intriguingly to one caller 
from France. 

He can recall almost every 
bet in a panting career 


Horse Racing 

Doyen calls it a day at the races 

Today, Peter O’Sullevan covers his 50th and last Grand National. Keith Wheatley reports 


The votes of racing: Polar O’Sullevan 


stretching back to his teens, 
but says it is becoming less 
fun now that accountants 
and shareholders determine 
the policies of the large 
bookmakers^ 

There is almost no scope 
for “extracurricular" bets 
nowadays, he laments. 

O'Sullevan’s favourite 
“touch” came at the 1960 
Grand National “Td got a 
L000 to 26 bet on over a year 
before on a horse called Mer- 
ryman the Second," he 
recalls. 

“It was the first National 
to be on television rather 
than purely covered by 
radio, so I had the pleasure 
of calling him home, tipping 
him in the Daily Express 
and winning a considerable 
sum of money. It was just 
very satisfactory.” 

As a commentator his 
greatest gift is an uncanny 
gift of correctly naming 
horse and jockey from a sea 
of colourful silks rounding a 
bend or cresting a rise. 

• O’Sullevan does a huge 
amount of homework to 
learn the identities the night 
before a race but it is still a 
rare facility. 

“No one has ever matched 
him as a racing commenta- 
tor." says Desmond Lynham, 
the BBC sports anchorman 
who has often worked with 


O'Sullevan. “Calling horses 
is a special ability because 
you have to get it right 
instantly. 

“In sports like golf or 
cricket there Is endless time 
to bluff but you're doing well 
at a racetrack if you can spot 
your own horse. 

“And then there is that 
wonderful voice. When I'm 
talking next to him I always 
feel like Mickey Mouse.” 

There is a touch of his 
Irish father in O’Sullevan’s 

His has been 
a lifelong 
financial 
assault 
on the 
bookies 

pronunciation but otherwise 
it is the slightly drawling 
En glish of his rfass and gen- 
eration. He grew up on his 
grandparents’ large estate 
near Reigate. Surrey, his 
parents having separated 
when Peter was a child. 

After Charterhouse he 
drifted into journalism via 
the racing department of the 
Press Association. It was 
1944 and O'Sullevan invested 


his entire first week’s pay 
(nine guineas) in a potential 
fortune-making ante-post 
double for the following 
year’s 2000 Guineas and 
Derby. 

It foiled to come off by a 
whisker, thus leaving the 
tyro with all the incentive in 
the world to let his ambition 
and talent take him to Lord 
Beaverbrook'a newsroom at 
the Daily Express. 

In the 1950s, that newspa- 
per sold more than 4m 
copies a day and its editor 
Arthur “Chris" Christiansen 
was both a racing enthusiast 
and newspaperman of true 
genius. For O’Sullevan it 
was a marriage made in 
heaven, although his Fleet 
Street bosses took a some- 
what jaundiced view of his 
"dabbling" with the new toy 
of television. 

“When my mother used to 
warn me that I’d burn 
myself oat doing both jobs I 
used to placate her by prom- 
ising to give up broadcast- 
ing. And I would have done 
because writing was my real 
love. I always thought of 
myself as a Journalist rather 
than a commentator,” he 
says. 

In O'Sullevan's autobiog- 
raphy. Calling The Norses, 
be is jocularly dismissive of 
his microphone skills, writ- 


ing: “The most a raring com- 
mentator can hope for is to 
annoy as few people as possi- 
ble. As an inevitable pur- 
veyor of unwelcome tidings, 
he Is not only and intruder 
of private grief but liable to 
be held partially accountable 
for it” 

It was ironic that his 
newspaper career ended 
sooner than O'Sullevan's 
time in broadcasting. The 
later years with the Express 
were an unhappy story of 
unappreciated talent. The 
Daily Mail. offered to double 
his salary but; "I prize loy- 
alty above many other 
t hin g s , and my XJ12 Jaguar 
was ra t h e r a nice perk from 
the Express." 

Similarly as a broadcaster 
he has stuck loyally with the 
BBC although the corpora- 
tion’s surrender of its former 
pre-eminence in racing cov- 
erage has pained O'Sullevan 
enormously. 

“They’ve just shrunk away 
from a sport they used to 
dominate totally," he says. 

“In the 1960s, I was wooed 
very seriously by ITV and 
offered a great deal of money 
to change sides, which I 
refused. If rd known the cor- 
poration was going to lose 
every classic race. I would 
have taken the offers far 
more seriously." 


For a man who has seen so 
many noble horses perish on 
the steeplechase tracks of 
Europe, O’Sullevan Is 
intensely sentimental about 
animals, recently going so 
far as to demonstrate outside . 
the National Farmers’ Union 
headquarters over the export 
of live ewes to France- for 
halal slaughter. t - 

"I’m very- emotional . in- 
deed about animals, 
although at the same time 2 
do support hunting" he 
admits. 

O’Sullevan and his. wife. 
Pat for many . years owned- a 
poodle named Pucci which 
became nearly as well- 
known around Britain’s race 
tracks as the great man him* 
sell . • . 

They- never had children 
and although O’SuHevan 
claims to be a countryman, 
to his boots, the couple have ' 
lived a life of urban sophisti- 
cation for many years based 
around their luxurious Chel- 
sea mansion flat 

"He is a man of the mosi. . 
enormous style, whether it is . . 
the Skeaping pictures job the 
walls erf his house or the WW : 
he calls a race."' says O’Sul* > 
levan's Channel 4 rival and : 
friend Brough Scott - - .*•- 

“No one in racing has ever 
come near Peter. He is 
unique." 


I 
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INTERNATIONAL ARTS GUIDE 


What’s on in 
the principal 
cities 

■ AMSTERDAM 

CONCERT 

Concertgabouw Tet 31-20-671 8345 

• Frank Peter Zhnmermann: 
performance by the violinist 
accompanied by pianist Loins Lortia 
The programme includes works by 
Brahms, Schumann and Webern: 

Apr9 

EXHIBITION 

Van Gogh Museum Tel: 

31- 20-5705200 

• Art In Vienna: exhibition featuring 
pa&rtings and applied art from Vienna, 
spanring the years 1870-1 91 a 
Highlights include works by members 
of toe modem art movement Wiener 
Secession, (with Gustav KSrrrt as Its 
most important representative) and 
portraits by the Expressionist artists 
Egon Schiele and Oskar Kokoschka. 
The display also examines the work of 
the design institute Wiener Werkstatte, 
featuring furniture by Josef Hoffmann, 
sflver objects by Koto Moser, and 
designs for the Viennese Art Nouveau 
magazine Ver Sacrum; to Jun 15 

■ ANTWERP 

EXHIBITION 

Konfnkfifk Museum voor Schone 
Kunsten Antwerpen Tel: 

32- 3-2387809 

• VTaamse Miraaturen voor Vorsten en 
Burgers, 1475-1550: exhibition 
covering the years 1475-1550, a period 
in which Flemish miniaturists 
developed a unique style that served 
as a source of inspiration for many 
other artists, both in Flanders and 
abroad; from Apr 11 to Jun 22 

■ ATHENS 

CONCERT 

Athens Concert HaO Tel: 
30-1-7282333 

• Royal Stockholm Philharmonic 
Orchestra: with conductor Andrew 
Davis and violinist Leonidas Kavakos 
perform works by Schubert. Beethoven 
and Mikroutsikos. Part of the 
Schubert-cyde; Apr 12, IS 

■ BARCELONA 

EXHIBITION 

Fundacid Antoni Tftpies Tel: 
34-3-4870315 

• Marcel Broodthaers Cinema: 
exhibition focusing on the role of film 
in the work of the Belgian artist who 
used the medium throughout his career 
as a device for questioning the nature 
of art, its function and the context in 
which it is produced and exhibited; 
from Apr 10 to Jun 15 



Andrew Davis contttxSs tb« Roydjttcx^diotaPMMirincwiib Orchestra in Albans. Part of&e.Schubert-cycto 


Art tostttute of Chicago Tet 
1 -31 2-4433000 • v f . ' . . 

Dre^flB 1 ^ftvor1^pbln TlJ»yVrP ; 
Institute- of Qticagcx selection of 1 fm 
and leth’ceotoy.drawings from the 
museum's own collection. On display 
are worics-By Bandtaeffi, Bassanp,.4I. v 
Cosinx^ PbritonTJo and a recently" ’f 
ktenBaed^tface-ifay ‘Raphael; from Apr 
12 toJuftJ22 &v-.- • ‘ 


v saxophonist; Apr 9 

■ HAMBURG 

concert: 

MutAhaBe Hamburg Teb 
49-40-346920 

. • Vogte^Quartet perform works by 
Brahms^S^hubert; April, 12 


BEUINQ-^^ 




CONCERT 




■ CLlEVELANO 

EXtflBfTION 

Cleveland Museum of Art Tet 
1-210-421-7340 

.A FabergC in America; ,<fipj&iy drawn-: 
from 32 American coDectibris and ' ’ 
including over 400 examples of pieces 
by Peter Oart FrirergG, court jeweller to 
the fast two Rupsiantsars aid best 

eggs to,. 


I n tern a tional Art Palace Tali . 

88-10-513338 , -r ; . 4^:.' 

• Sri Xin: the piarist periomfa worioi / 
by Beethoven, Chopin and Uszt; Apr- ' t 
10 


■ BERUN 

DANCE 

Staatsoper Unter den Linden Tet 
49-30-20354438 

• Don Quichote: a choreography by 
Patrice Bart after Petipa to music by 
Minkus, performed by the 
StaatsopembaHett; 

Apr 6 

OPERA 

Deutsche Oper Berlin Tel: 
49-30-3438401 

• Da - RosenkavaRer by R. Strauss. 
Conducted by Jiri Kout, performed by 
the Deutsche Oper Berlin. Soloists 
include Karan Armstrong, Yvonne 
Wiectetruck, Lenus Carlson and Lucy 
Peacock; Apr 6 

■ BRISBANE 

EXHIBITION 

Queensland Art Gallery Tel: 
61-7-3840-7333 

• Paris in the Late 19th Century: 
exhibition examining Parisian cultural, 
social and political life in the 1890s. On 
display are 250 paintings, sculptures, 
prints, posters, photographs, 
decorative arts and jewellery by some 
of the leatfing names in art .during that, 
influential decade, including Monet, 
Renoir, Gauguin. Cezanne, 
Toulouse-Lautrec and Pissarro; to May 



, ■LAUSANNE 

.vEXHIBP^ON 

Fondation de Hermitage Tel: 
41-21-3205001 

• Du Greco k Mondrian: exhibition of 
: „the.privata coltectipn.of Rolf and - • 

V\ Jite^^einberg.rtoraisti^ bfBD 
printings, diwvfngs~ancl rivets. Oh ' 
dfeptay are works lay artists Including • 
ToUouse-Lantrec, Seurat, Degas, 

7 . Cezanne, Gauguin and Picasso? to Apr . 

~U~ :> ■ -*■ >■ - 


the dreams and fantasies that have 
Inspired artists from the Middle Ages 
to 'the present day. Featured artists 
include Blake, ColHshaw, Brat, Goya, 
Kandinsky, Klee and da Vinci; from Apr 
.10 to Jun 1 

MUSIC PERFORMANCE 
St Martin -in-the-Ffefals Church Tel: 
44-1 Tl -0300089 

• London Mozart Players: with 
conductor Daniel Spalding, pianist 
Gabdela imreh and violinist Helen 
Lindenberg perform works try Vivaldi, 
Mozart and Bach; Apr 1 1 

THEATRE 

Lyttelton Theatre Tet 44-171-9210631 

• Lady in the Dark: by Hart to music 
by Gershwin and Well. Directed by 
Francesca Zambello. The cast Includes 
Chartottb'Cofflngwood, Peter Cormican 
and CJsaktfte Cornwell; Apr 9, 10, 11 
■12 • • : 


JAZZ4 BLUES , 

Kfttaer Phfflrarmanie Tet 

49-221-2040828 

A Jufiette Gnfico: performance by the, 
singer accompanied by guitarist 
Barthefemy Ratio, pianist G6rard 
Jouapneet and percussionist G6rard, 
Gestna; Apr 7 

■ COPENHAGEN 

OPERA 

Dot Kongeflge Tester - The Royal 
Theatre Tet 45-33 09 69 69 
• Tosca: by Pucciri. Conducted by 
Jan Latham-Koenig, performed by the 
Royal Danish Opera Soloists include 
Inga isttelsan, JosC Azocar and John 
Wegner; Apr 12 


(RUSSELS 


i des Beaux-Arts Teh 
>078200 

chestre National de Belgique: 
onductor Yuri Simonov and 
3t Viktor Trettakov perform works 
rflaz, Chausson, Ravel and 
wen; Apr 11 

imoN . _ , 

eg roysux des Beaux-Arts de 
pie - Musfe d’Ait Ancten Tet 

W83211 . 

jl Delvaux: thematically 
sed retrospective devoted to the 
rf the Belgian artist featuring 
120 paintings and 130 works on 
from International collections, 
n efiaplay are letters, 

■jraphs, souvenirs ana other 
wits. Including 21 of Delvaux s 
i bodies; to Jri 27 


ARDIFF 


rid’* Hall Teh 44-1222-878444 
dy Sheppard and John Harte: the 
honlsts perform works by 
sy, Nyman. Bley, Sheppard and 

Apr 12 . 


■ CHICAGO 

EXHIBITION 


CONCBfr 
National Concert Hall Teh 
353-1-8711888 

• National Symphony Orchestra of 

Ireland: with conductor Vladimir 
AHschrieif-and violfajst Vesko 
Eshkenazy perform works by 
Mendelssohn, Dvorak and Brahms; Apr 
11 ; • - . -*/ J • • 

• Zurich TonhafleOrchestra: with 
conductor DavkJ-Zlnmann and pianist . 
RaduLupu perform <works by 
Beethoven aid Shubert; 

Apr 10 ' 

■ DUSSELDORF 

EXHIBITION 

KunsthaDe DOssekforf Teh 

48- 21178990240 • , ‘ A 

• MichaH Wrubei - Der russfsche 
Symbolist: retrospective exhfortion 
devoted to the work of the Rusrian 
Symbolist arti&t Michail Wrubei 
(1856-1910). The show features . 
approximately 30 paintings,: 150 works 
on paper and 20 ceramics; to 

Apr 13 _ - , ; ~ 

■ FRANKFURT . 

CONCERT 

Alto Oper Teh 49-89-1340400 

• Jose Carreras: performance by.the. 
tenor accompanied by pianist Lorertzo 
Bavaj. The programme includes works 
by Scarlatti, BononcmJ and ' 
Mercadante; Apr 10 

EXHIBITION 

Jahrhunderthafle HoechstTeh 

49- 69-3601240 

• Das Stadelsche Kunstinstitut und 
das Museum for Modeme Kunst 1m 
Dialog: a joint odiibltion of 
contemporary art o^anisad by the 
St&teteche Art Institute and the 
Museum for Modem Art, Frankfurt 
Artists wtth work on efisplay include 
Beuys, Giacometti, Kteln, Storrinskl 
and Uecker, to Apr 13 

■ GENOA. 

JAZZ & BLUES . - _ 

Teatro Carlo Felloe Teh 39-10-589329 

• Ornette Colerrfan: performance by 


I LISBON 

CONCERT ’. - 

• Grande Audftdrio da Fundagfto 
Gufljenkian Tat 351-1-7935131 
0 OrqUestra Gribenkian: with 
conductor Muhai Tang, soprano- Olga ^ 
Borodina arid baritone Dfrrttrt 
Hvorostovsky perform works, by 
Tchaikovsky., RlmsIqH^orJsricov, „ 
Satnt-SaSns, Donizetti and Flosskii; Apr 
IT 

■ LONDON 

CONCERT 

Royal Festival Hall Teh 
44-171-9604242 

• Academy of St Martin in the Reids: 
with conductor Kenneth Sffllto and 
tenor Keith Lewis perform woks by 
Haydn, Britten and Schubert; Apr 9 

• Phflhfflmonia Orchestra: with 

conductor Alexander LHzarev arid 
pianist Eugene Mursky perform works - 
by Sibefcis. Rachmaninov and 
Miissorgtfcy; Apr 8 ■ 

EXHBmoN 

Barfalcari Art GaBary Tab 
44-171 -*884141 • 

• Modetf^Afft in Britain 1910-1914: * 

sequel^tw 1995- “Impressionism in " 
Britam"^!!^folti<Mi,rewiaBng’the 

range -of modem 
Europe^tart axWbted fa Britain during 
tire years^Jeacfing up-fo the first world . 
war. On display are works by C&anhe, 
Gauguin. Van Gogh, Matisse, Derain, ■ 
-Picasso jind Sevtoinl alongside pieces 
bytoe Bopsfi artists they fafluenced, ' \ 
indudfagfvaressa Bell, Roger Fry and 
Duncan Grant; to May 26 
Duhvidb GaDwy Tet • . 

44^1 81 -8$352£4 

• The Iriper.-Eya: exhibition axarrining 


■ LYON 
EXHIBITION 

Muate des Beaux-Arts de Lyon Teh 
33-4-72 10 17 40 

• Kees van Dongen, Poeuvra sur 
papier (1895-1914): the first exhibition 
devoted specifically to van Dongen’s 
works on paper, featuring 90 drawings, 
gouaches and watercolours, as well as 
over a dozen of the artist’s printings 
and works by friends and 
contemporaries, including Steinlen, 
Signac, Picasso, Derain, 
Toulouse-Lautrec, Marqiuet and 
Matisse; to Apr 6 

■ MADRID 

EXHIBITION 

Fundacttn Cultural Mapfre Vida Teh 
^34-1-5811628 

• La Pfatura SimboBsta en Espafta: 
display of 60 works by more than 30 

. Spanish artists from the second half of 
- r the 19tti century, incJucfing Rustftal, 
t .^onell, Nfetor, VDadrich, Egustjuiza. 
pamarasa; to Apr 6 ^ 


MUSIC PERFORMANCE 
Fundacton Juan March Teh 
34-1-4354240 

• Gaugtn Piano Trio: with vJoIkfet 
Ramon San Mllfan, cellist Afice Hypng 
and piarist Tatiana Postnikova, , 

- perform works by Haydn, 1 Castillo and 
Beefhoven; Apr 7 f \J*' \ ’ r 

■.MILAN v . 

OPERA 

Teatro alia Scats <S M3an6 Teh 
39-2-88791 . 

'• II Turco in Itafia: by Rosskfi. 
Conducted by Paul CormeJJy, 



performed by the Orchestra e Coro del 
Teatro aBa Scale. Soloists include'' 
Gloria BancfiteH, Antonia Brown, . 
Mariefla Devfa and Laua PotveraOt Apr 
8,10 

■ MUNICH 

DANCE 

CuvHfife-Theater - Aftes 
Residenztheater Tel: 49-89-296836 

• Gisefle: choreog r aphed by Mats Ek 
to music by Adam, performed by toe 
Bayerische Staatsb^et; Apr 12 

OPERA 

Cuvfltite-Theafesr - Altos 
Residenztheater Tel: 49-89-296836 

• Ariadne auf Naxos: by Strauss. 
Conducted by Marek JanovskI and 
performed by the Bayerische : 
Staatsoper. Soloists include Susan 
Graham, Susanne Ehrcvk and FeUrity 
Lott; Apr 10 

■ NEW YORK 

CONCERT 

Avery Fisher Had Tel: 1-212-875-5030 

• New York Phi lh a r mo ni c: with 
conductor Andr6 Previn and pianist 
Emanuel Ax perform works by Berlioz, 
Chopin and Schuman; Apr 9, 10, 11. 

12 

Carnegie HaO Tel: 1-212-247-7800 

• Mitsuko Uchdda: the pianist 
performs works by Berg, Schumann 
and Beethoven; Apr 8 

The Walter Reade Theater Tet 
1-212-875-5600 

• Frederic Chiu: the pianist performs 
works by Chopin, Schubert. Liszt and 
Mendeteson; Apr 6 

EXHIBITION 

The Metropofltan Museum of Art Teh 
1-212-879-5500 

• The Ftorene M. Schoenbom 
Bequest 12 Artiste of the School of 
Paris: a display of 21 major 20th 
centuy works given to the Museum by 
Ftorene M. Schoenbom, The artists- 
featured Include Brancusi, Braque, de 
Chirico, Dubuffet, Matisse, MinS, 
Picasso and Rouault; to May 4 

The Pferpont Morgan Library Teh 
1-212-685-0008 

• Around Tiepolo: Bghteenth-Century 
Venetian Drawings In The Pferpont 
Morgan Library: feetorfog 
a p pr oxim ately 20 works from the 
library’s extensive collection of 
drawings by 18th century Venetian 
artists inducting Sebastfano. Marco 
FticcL Piazzetta, Canaletto, 

Fontebasso, Guard and Piranesi; to 
Apr -13 

■ PARIS 

CONCERT 

Cftt de la Musi quo Tel: 33-1 44 84 45 
00 

. • Chamber Orchestra of Eiaope: with 
conductor Emmanuel Krivineand 
pianist MarfasJoao Pfres perform works 
by Stravinsky. Chopin and R Strauss; 
Apr 12 

Notee-Da me dm Paris Tel: 33-1 42 34 
56 10 

• Orchestra National de Lite: with 
conductor Jean-Ctaude Casadesus 
and origan-player Philippe Lsfebvre 
perform 1 works by Poutanc, DutiBeux 
md SrifarSaSns; Apr 11 

ThAfttre du Chatelet Tab 33-1 42 33 
00 00 

• St^ricspete Berlin: with conductor 
DarieT Barenboim and vtofinist Maxim 
Vmg^oyperform works by Stranrinsky 
and Beethoven; Apr 12 

EXHIBITION 

Centre Georges Pompidou Tel; 

33-1-44,71312 33 

• Jearfl^Quely: exhfoltton of pieces 
by the^bch sculptor whose work 

/^qffaenced by Dada axl 

ptoducirg purposely 

amatfajf ^ machinery as a satke on the 
new tec^rclpgkal world; to Apr 21 
-Grieffe*.!tetionriesdu Grand Patais 
Teh 33-1^4413 17 17 
'• Paris-Rquxrifes/Boixelles-Paris: 
exhibition focusing on the artistic 
relation and exchange between 


Belgium and France from 1848 to 
1914. Attention is paid to both visual 
and decorative arts, architecture, 
literature and music, ranging in styles 
from Realism and impressionism to 
Symbolism and Art Nouveau; to Jul 14 

■ PHILADELPHIA 

EXHIBITION 

Rosenbaoh Museum & Lferary Tel: 
1-215-732*1600 

• Bram Stoker's Dracuta: A 
Centennial Exhibition: exhibition 
marking the 100th anniversary of the 
publication of Bram Stoker's Dracula 
On display is a cotiecton of Stoker's 
manuscript notes and outlines for the 
novel, shown alongside photographs, 
letters and other objects of interest; 
from Apr 10ta Nov 2 

■ SAN FRANCISCO 

CONCERT 

Louise M. Davfee Symphony HaB Teh 
1-415-864-6000 

• San Francisco Symphony: with 
conductor Michael Triaon Thomas mid 
viola-player Yuri Bashmet perform 
works by Schubert, Bartdk. 

Feldman and R. Strauss: Apr 9, 10. 11. 
12 

■ SEVILLE 

OPERA 

Teefino de la Maestranza Tel: 

34-5*4223322 

• (I Barbiere efi SivigHa: by Rosskti. 
Conducted by Alberto Zedda. 
performed by the Real Orquesta 
Skifonica de Sevifla and the Coro de 
Sevflla. Soloists Include Leo Nucci, 
Cecffla Gaadta. William Matteuzzl and 
Ruggaro Raimondi, Apr 11 

■ STOCKHOLM 

CONCERT 

Stockholm* Konsarthuset Tel: 
46-8-7860200 

• Gideon Kramer performance by the 
vtoloitist acoompanied by Oleg 
Mrisenberg. The programme includes 
works by Schubert and Kanchrit; Apr 
12 

■ THE HAGUE 

OONCERT 

Dr Anton Phillpscaal Tel: 
31-70-3607927 

• Grieg Trio: with viola-player Lars 
Anders Tomter perform works by 
Mendelssohn and Brahms. Part of the 
Brahms Festival *97; Apr 11 

■ THESSALONIKI 

OPERA 

Thessaloniki Cultural Capital *97 Tel: 
30-31-867860-6 

• II Trovatore: by Verdi. Conducted by 
ilias Voudouris, per f or m ed by the 
Greek National Opera, at the State 
Theatre of Northern Greece; Apr 6, 8, 
10 


■ TOKYO 

CONCERT 

Suntory Halt Tel: 81-3-35849999 

• The Japan Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra: with conductor Luis 
Fr&naux, Shlgeo Neriki and organist 
Ketko Jnoue perform works by Ravel 
and Saint-SaSns; Apr 10, 11 

■ TORONTO 

EXHIBITION 

Art Gallery of Ontario Tel: 
1-416-979-6648 

• The Symbolist Prints of Edvard 
Munch: Prints from the CoBection of 
Vivian and David Campbell: exhibition 
of 58 prints by the Norwegian artist 
including "The Scream", 
“Tingle-Tongue" and "Melancholy Girl 
on Shore” as well as versions of 
weM-known pieces such as "Two 
People (The Lonely Ones)", 

“Madonna", “The Sick Chfld" and 
"Vrinplre"; to May 25 

■ VIENNA 

EXHIBITION 

Kunstfonim der Bank Austria Tel; 
43-1-5320644 

• William Turner. Die Rstrospektive: 
exhibition devoted to the work of the 
British painter, with the mrin focus on 
tire landscapes, saascapesand 
historical paintings which Turner 
created throughout his career. The 
display features some 70 printings 
with a further 70 works on paper; to 
Jun 1 

OPERA 

Volkaoper Wien Teh 43-1-514442960 

• Don Giovanni: by Mozart. 
Conducted by Bertrand de Bitty and 
performed by the Volkaoper Wien. 
Soloists include Papoufias. Renzo wa 

and Uenbachen Apr 11 

■ WASHINGTON 

EXHIBITION 

Corcoran Gallery of Art Tel: 
1-202-638-3211 

• Mitt Hinton: Jazz Photographers: 
exhibition of photographs by Hinton 
who developed his photography career 
as a hobby white touring as a freelance 
musician during the late 1920a and 
early 1930s. Over six decades, his 
collection grew to over 40,000 Images 
depicting an extensive range of Jazz 
artists and popular performers In 
settings on the road, in recording 
studios, at parties and at home; 

to Jun 1 


■ ZURICH 

CONCERT 

Tonhalte Tet 41-1 -2063434 
• Orchestar der KaniglWren 
Musikhochschuie In Stockholm: with 
conductor Paavo Berg kind and 
trumpeter Hekan Hardenberger perform 
works by StandstrSm, Haydn and 
Sta n hamme r; Apr 11 

Listing sel ecte d and edited by 
ArtBaee The International Arte 
Database, Amsterdam, The 
Netherlands. Copyright 1997. AH 
rights reserved. Tefe 31 20 684 6441. 
E-mrifc ertfoaseQpLfwt 
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Weekend Investor 


Wall Street 

Volatility points to 
more bad news 

Investors are nervous as they feel a certain 
tightening, writes Tracy Corrigan 

I n just a couple of Testing time for stocks 

weeks, the US stock _ . 

market has given up S&P Composite Index J . .. ^ S&P Composite (p/e ra 

the gains of the first B19 « n, — g 

three months of the year. n 

Investors are nervous that ” ufilA » 

last month’s half point inter- J "TH/tL’ Cffl f" 

est rate increase by the Fed- 715 ' ffl wll t 

eral Reserve will be followed V? II Jtf 

by further rate tightening. HI i “H 

And, shaken by recent vola- 6is — hr CL #f /Wi 

tility, they are bracing them- JJ ISkn / 

selves for more bad news, as (fif \ ■ J Jftuf 

US companies report their 5,5 _ II L / wW' 

first quarter earnings in the tmj . u! / If U 

next few weeks. jV® aTy 

First quarter corporate fja u w linlflinj 

earnings are typically 4,6 Ini nl ™ u — 

closely watched, but this . JUL ' 

quarter will be monitored IjflM/ : . 

more tacitly that usuaL 315 1 ~ A " ' ‘ M 1 ~ gr 

Last year, as the stock 2”° 01 82 93 94 98 

market powered ahead, some 
analysts started to worry 

that corporate earnings nies are more likely to alert negative for the ove 
growth would not be strong shareholders to bad news. equity market If the expc 
enough to support higher According to Jeff Apple- tion decline is gradual, 
valuations. gate, Lehman Brothers' hitting too many compa 

But the US economy has strategist, around 110 out of at once, and if the mono 
turned out to be stronger 5,000 companies have made climate is favourable.” 
than many analysts had pre-announcements, which “given expectations, an 0 
expected. While the prospect is on target for a standard all profit decline that 
of more interest rate rises as crop of 200 to 300 such state- lowed or accompanlei 
a result of increased infla- meats. Applegate says pre- period of tight money w< 
tionary pressures has announcements mean bad most probably result i 
depressed the stock market, news, and there is only a bear market" 
the current strength of the normal amount of it Would a strong eami 

economy should help buoy There has been some con- season be enough to pro] 
earnings. cern about weakness of the ailing market? It wi 

Abby Cohen, the Goldman multinational companies’ help, but nerves about ir 
Sachs strategist who was overseas operations, parti cn- est rates are likely to 1 
one of the few to call last larly given the impact of the tinue to afflict the mar 
year's strong bull market, strong dollar on US com- "While the Fed has acted 
remains guardedly optimis- parties' competitiveness, late to impact the 1997 e 
tic. Cohen is more concerned ings outlook, if the Fed v 

"It's likely that when all is about the continuing eco- to pursue a course of tij 
said and done there will be nomic weakness of some of ening, 1998’s earn! 
more positive than negative the US's trading partners. A growth could come into ji 
surprises," in the coming few. such as Eastman-Ko- ardy.” says Edward I 
earnings season, she said, dak, have already warned schner, a Paine Web 
She is also looking for an about weakness in overseas analyst 
8-10 per cent increase in operations. “On earnings, the mai 

operating profits for the But for most, Cohen is pretty close to fair va 
quarter and for the year. believes, the impact will but it's still expensive c 
The stock market still largely be offset by the pared with bonds," £ 
looks highly valued on a his- strength of the US economy. Applegate. “If there 
tori cal basis, relative to last There has also been some signs of further (rate) tij 
year’s .earnings (see chart), disappointing news within ening. and the bond mai 
But Cohen believes that certain product categories in (continues to weaken) t 
at around 16 times this the technology sector, but the equity market will sti 
year’s estimated earnings “there have always been gle.” 
the market looks reasonably product cycle disruptions in Cohen remains unshal 
valued. technology", according to arguing that some invesi 

Than is already some cir- Cohen, and earnings in the have been unduly pertur 
cumstantial evidence that sector will broadly be strong, by recent weakness, beca 
the earnings season is likely she predicts. they had become act 

to be robust. When com- For those who are con- tomed to an abnonm 
panies realise that their ceme'd about the market smooth market prog] 
earnings will be substan- slide and fear further rate sion. 
tially out of line with ana- rises, worries about earning s 
lysts’ estimates, they remain. 

sometimes make “pre- William Heltnan, a Smith. mw «*era 

announcements" - public Barney strategist, believes . Monday 6583.48 - 157.1 

statements designed to alert that profit expec- Tuesday 6611.05 + 27.5! 

shareholders to earnings sur- tations appear ambitious. Wednesday 6517.01 - 94.0* 

prises. “Declining earnings expecta- pniraday 6477.35 - 39.® 

Understandably, compa- tions are not necessarily n " av . 


London 


Correction can be pai: 

But, Ross Tieman wonders: will it stay that way? 


A lan Greenspan is 
apparently on his 
way to achieving 
something truly 
extraordinary: a painless 
market correction. Is the 
chair man of the US Federal 
Reserve a magirrian, an illu- 
sionist. or simply a new- 
fangled schoolmaster? 

First the facts. With the 
benefit of hindsig ht, we ean 
now see that Tuesday. 
March ll was a turning 
point for markets on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

US Investors became 
increasingly alarmed at 
Greenspan’s repeated warn- 
ings that interest rates 
would have to rise, and 
stopped pushing share prices 
higher. The Dow Jones 
Industrial Average peaked 
that Tuesday at 7085.16. It 
has since shed some 600 
points, or more than &5 per 
cent of its value. 

But the scale and nature 
of the correction were 
blurred by the erratic nature 
of the descent. The index has 


negative for the overall 
equity market If the expecta- 
tion decline is gradual, not 
hitting too many companies 
at once, and if the monetary 
climate is favourable. “But 
“given expectations, an over- 
all profit decline that fol- 
lowed or accompanied a 
period of tight money would 
most probably result in a 
bear market-" 

Would a strong earnings 
season be enough to prop up 
the ailing market? It would 
help, but nerves about Inter- 
est rates are likely to con- 
tinue to afflict the market 
“While the Fed has acted too 
late to impact the 1997 earn- 
ings outlook, if the Fed were 
to pursue a coarse of tight- 
ening, i998’s earnings 
growth could come into jeop- 
ardy." says Edward Ker- 
schner. a Paine Webber 
analyst 

“On earnings, the market 
is pretty close to fair value, 
but it's still expensive com- 
pared with bonds," said 
Applegate. “If there are 
signs of further (rate) tight- 
ening, and the bond market 
(continues to weaken) then 
the equity market will strug- 
gle.” 

Cohen remains nnsTiafcgn , 
arguing that some investors 
have been unduly perturbed 
by recent weakness, because 
they had become accus- 
tomed to an abnormally 
smooth market progres- 
sion. 

Dow Jones bid Average 

Monday 6583.48- 157.il 

Tuesday 6611.05 + 27.57 

Wednesday 6517.01 - 94.04 

Thursday 647755 - 39.66 .. . 

Friday 


fallen a bit, recovered, fa l len 
some more, and so on. 

It was only the Easter holi- 
day rout in New York that 
convinced strategists that a 

ftmrtaniAnfaii chfft was under 
way. US investors, revised 
their view that Greenspan's 
quarter point Interest rate 
increase 0 f March 25 would 
be sufficient to quell the 
danger of overheating in the 
US economy. Rather, they 
concluded another quarter 
point rise, or possibly two, 
might be required. 

After two days of losses 
totalling 197 points on Wall 
Street, cm Tuesday this week 
European shares took a 
nose-dive. The FTSE 100 
ended the day off its worst, 
but down 645 at 4J248.1. The 
trend has been downward 
ever since. 

The linkage between Lon- 
don prices and those on Wall 
Street has rarely been more 
apparent. As the chart 
shows, the FTSE 100 index 
has tracked Wall Street all 
the way. If the Dow closes 


down, the FTSE opens lower. 
If the Dow has a good day, 
the FTSE opens up. 

The FTSE 100 index 
peaked at 44445 on March 
ll. It is Interesting to note 
that London share prices on 
that day were hit by a big 
programme trade heavily 
weighted toward the sell 
side. A fine piece of judg- 
ment by someone. 

In a series of bumps and 
bounces, the index has since 
fallen more than 200 points, 
shedding more than 5 per 
cent of its value. Tim Brown, 
a global strategist at UBS, 
says: “We have had a rela- 
tively painless correction." 
Painless, thus far, that is. 
Ufa question is, how much 
more is to come? 

The more modest fall in 
the FTSE 100 than the Dow 
may prove significant. It is 
all . the more telling because 
if US share values are trans- 
lated into sterling, the Dow 
is off more than 10 per cent. 

Many FTSE 100 stocks are 
traded on bath sides of the 


Following on, but SmaflCap proves more stable 
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Dow Jones Industrial Average 


FTSE SmaKfep Mast 


FTSE 100 Index - 


VIM Street hit by re na me d — 1 Fodaral Reserve ratae 
US i tem worries [ interest mas by 025 1 
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Highlights of the week 


FTSE .100. .Index 

Airtpurs 

Amstrad. . 

BP' ' ... 
BrttWv-BorriBO 
Drew Scientific: 

Hewden-Stuart 

Laird Group 

PJzzaBcpfjBss 

PowarGen 

Premier Q0 ... 

Rank Group 

• “Alt.. V. t.. -• 

Reunion _MWn$j 

RoterRoyce 

YulaCatto 


Price 

Change 

02 week 

52 wea 

/day 

on week 

mm 

Lew 

4236JB 

-76i . 

44443 

3612.6 

JM014.. 

■46 

.1043% 

361 

215 .. . 

.Vis’ ..... 

225% 

.134 

670% 

-36 

750 

535 . 

13S1V4 

-107 

1542% 

-319% 

195 ’ . 

+107% 


.19% 

147% 

+15 


.119 . 

383% 

+40. . 

.502 

344% 

66614 

-63 ". 

820% 

216 

BIS 

123 .... . 

.®«* 

462. 

. .40. . . 

+4% . . . J 

43% 

26% 

447% . 

+24% . . 

547 

_ 3 ® 8 

V; « 


- - : — ~ - v 


.138 ... ., 

. +12%' 

139% , 

~ 56 ..." 

, ,245 

+17. ... 

270 

. 184% 

356% ‘ 

-13% 

399 

305 


Interest rata worries . 

Carnival .not bidding 
SeBng Owned for.£92m ^ 

. .Broker caution 

Disappointing Gulf of Mexico news 
Analysts presentation 
Upbeat statement 

Good results . v . . % _ 

Takeover taBt Cades ? . 

YWd .coraMoratipm 

Bid speculation ^ ^ . 

to Carttan . _• r . . 

BM talk/new orders 

>- •. - 

DlesppohUkifl figures . 



Greenspan has been achooBng the markets 


Atlantic. So a fall in their 
Wall Street price is exactly 
matched by a movement in 
London. So why has the 
value of companies in the 
FTSE 100 fallen' only half as 
much as those In the Dow? It 
may be that the Americans 
have marked down shares in 
UK companies less aggres- 
sively than shares In US 
stocks, assuming they will 
suffer less from a rise in US 
interest rates. 

Or it may be that the UK 
market is better under- 
pinned by fundamentals. 
Overall, share prices in Lon- 
don have fallen even less 
than those of FTSE 100 
stocks. Hie FTSE All Share 
Index is down by 4^ per cent 
since March II; the FTSE 
Small Cap Index by less still 

Michael Hughes, head of 
strategy at brokers BZW, 
says: “What is notable is the 
absence of selling. There 
may be a reluctance to buy, 
but there are few people who 
are sellers." If he is right, 
what we are seeing is essen- 
tially a mark-down, not a 
sell-off. People who are sell- 
ing UK equities, he says, are 
in the main buying UK 
bonds instead. 

All this brings us back to 
the theory that UK equities, 
on a prospective p/e of 
around 14.5, are not funda- 
mentally over-priced. And 
that the outlook for the UK 
economy is still positive. 

Various hits of economic 
data this week have 
reinfo rced the belief that the 
FTSE 100 deserves to end the 
year at around -L300, and to 
maintain progress thereaf- 
ter. But the long shadow 
cast by the UK general elec- 
tion on May I has prolonged 


uncertainty about tin scale 
of the next mbve m OK 
interest rates. V 
Hie market still appears 
not to care who wins the 
election. The pulilkatton of 
election manifestos by the 
three main parties. Conser- 
vative, Labour , aad Liberal 
Democrat, caused not a 
ripple. But only a newly- 
elected Chancenpr can take 
the unpopular but necessary 
decision to put up interest 
rates, or taxes, or both- 


U ntil the scale and 
mix of changes to 
the UK economic 
environment is 
known, the London market 
wQl continue to take its pun- 
ishment, like Wan Street, at 
the hands of the bond- mar- 
kets. • •_ 

After a pause at the begin- 
ning of the year, bond yields 
started rising again in mid- 
February. The yfetd on the 
US Treasury 10-year bench- 
mark bond has since risen 
from about 6.3 per cent to 
more than 6.6 percent - sug- 
gesting at least one more 
rise is already' tiiscounted- 
Gllt yields have moved in 
step, from less than IX on 
the UK Treasury 10-year 
bond, to around 7.7 per 
cent 

Market strategists suggest 
the relationship between 
bond market yields and equi- 
ties is now a more comfort- 
able (me. don’t think any 
of the world markets looks - 
dramatically over-priced." 
says Brown. 

So. by preceding action, by 
warnings, perhaps Green- 
span has schooled the. mar- 
kets to achieve the correc- 
tion he sought without pain. 
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Fbfowing the British model, wsfl over 100 countries have now adopted privatisation as 
a core part of public poficy. The OECD recently reported that global pri vatisations 

reached a new record tel 996, im 14%, aid are expected to rise again to USS1 00 bUon 
In 1997. The gkibal privatisation projywnme makes availabie for invastment many large 

companies In stable industries that have considerable scope for efficiency qots, 
aUwtantial proffladvmces, as they enter a compet i tive environment 
You can access these opportunities through the award-winning Guinness Fight Global 
Privatisation Fund, the first offshore fund of Its type. 

guinness flight 


INTELLIGENT INVESTMENT 


Guinnw* FSght Fwtd Mans«ara (Guernsey) Limited. FBtfu Houm, PO Box 230, St Polar Pert. 

O m nww y BY1 3QH, Chanwl Irtmda. Tit *44 frl 14B1 712178. Fbx+^ 4 (D)i4Si 712063. 
manat: vmwautmmapitmii 


Coll +44 (0)1481 712176 for information 
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D istance lends 

perspective, although 
not necessarily 
enchantment, to the 
view. Returning after a six-week 
break, I find that sentiment in 
the markets baa phang ari 
radically. But the new 
environment of rising Interest 
rates and weak share prices 
scarcely comes as a surprise. 

Now is a good moment for 
standing back and reviewing 
progress because, conveniently, 
we have completed the year’s 
first quarter. It began well for 
share prices, with the late-1996 
momentum being maintained 
healthily, but both the Dow 
Jones average and the FTSE 1QQ 
index eventually peaked on 
March U, with 1997 advances of 
10 and 8 per cent respectively. 
Since then, the gains have been 
slashed to 1 and 2 per cent 
respectively, it has proved to be 
a false start 
Meanwhile, the world’s 
second-biggest stock market, in 
Tokyo, has been having a 
predictably tough time and is 
down about 10 per cent in dollar 
terms. The interminable b anking 
crisis there is now boiling up 
into a more active phase, with a 
formal rescue operation being 
launched this week for the guvng 
i Nippon Credit bank: 

Money is the root. The cheap 
liquidity being pumped out of 
Japan and continental Europe, 
which has served already to 
devalue their currencies and fuel 
asset price inflation elsewhere, 
finally is generating an 
acceleration of global economic 
growth. The US and UK are at 
the sharp end of this process. 



Barry Riley 

Reasons beyond our Ken 

Don’t blame the chancellor for events elsewhere 




and an obvious result has been 
growing tension in the fixed 
Interest markets. The US long 
Treasury bond yield has risen by 
nearly 0.5 per cent since the 
year-end, to more than 7 per 
cent, while Japanese 
government bond yields have 
been stuck below 2J5 per cent 
The US economy remains 
buoyant and, on March 25, the 
Federal Reserve at last 
implemented its threatened 


rates should go up. 

Earlier optimism in the 
gilt-edged market, that there 
would be no substantial 
pre-election boom, helped the 
yield an 10-year UK government 
bonds to dip from 7.5 per cent at 
the year-end to 7.1 per cent in 
February. But the yield has now 
jumped sharply to 7.7 per cent as 
inflationary fears have grown. 

There are no election 
uncertainties in the US. 


A bull market led, until very recently, 

by financial services stocks, 

has never looked totally convincing 


quarter point rise in short-term 
dollar rates. As for the UK, 
monetary policy remains 
paralysed during the election 
campaign but the scale of the 
boom is becoming (dear. 
Ministers are boasting about 
rapid house price inflat ion, and 
Wednesday brought news of a 
leap in consumer credit growth 
in February. 

Perhaps there are some 
Conservative votes to be gained 
here, but the money market 
yield curve now reflects the 
expectation of half a percentage 
point increase soon after the 
May l poll On the one band, the 
Tories want to emphasise the 
strength of the economy. But If 
the economic statistics emerging 
during the campaign continue to 
be so strong, Kenneth Clarke, 
the chancellor, will run the risk 
of being portrayed as 
irresponsible for turning down 
the Bank of England's repeated 
advice that short-term interest 


however, so there is something 
of a puzzle about the 
disproportionate effect on Wall 
Street of the minor rise to 
short-term dollar interest rates. 
Should not such an increase - 
which had been hinted-at 
regularly by Alan Greenspan, 
the Fed chairman, since 
December - have been 
anticipated? Certainly, you 
would normally assume that 
long-term Investors In bonds and 
equities would be little affected 
by minor fluctuations in money 
market rates. So vulnerability to 
a quarter-point Increase Is 
tell-tale evidence of the active 
participation of speculators 
using borrowed money. 

When the Fed last raised 
Interest ratos after a lengthy 
period of stability, back in 
February 1994, the result was a 
sharp crash in the bond market. 
The long bond yield soared from 
6JS to 7.6 per cent wi thin three 
and a half months, but the 


equity market dipped only quite 
modestly. This time around, the 
US bond market has been much 
steadier, although it has 
weakened somewhat. Instead, it 
is clear that the speculation has 
been focused on US equities, 
where the technology hotstocks 
have taken a particular pasting- 
London has never bad the 
same sort of technology boom, 
and Btock market values have 
never become quite so 
overstretched as on Wall Street, 
so the recent shakeout has been 
a little milder than that in the 
US. But a bull market led. until 
vexy recently, by Rnanr-faT 
services stocks has never looked 
totally convincing. Now. London 
. faces a glut of new bank and Ufa 
assurance paper, while an early 
Labour Budget would certainly . 
impose a windfall tax on 
utilities, and possibly other - - - 
anti-corporate and anti-investor 
iax measures. In the UK we - 
must be carefol not to attribute 
too much market influence to 
our bickering and 
attention-seeking politicians! 

Out there in the real world, 
much more Important things are 
happening: Japan's financial , 
crisis seems worrying but, - 
perversely, it will be when the - 
crisis is over that yen interest. . 
rates will be raised from a 
present 0.5 per cent and liquidity 
will tighten around the globe as 
speculators scurry tounwtal - 
frieir yen-financed positions in 
bonds and equities. Fortunately, 
perhaps, the Japanese problems 
will persist for a while. So relax. 
Kenneth Clarke. If a.worse ‘ 
shake-out happens, you should ' 
not bear too much ot the blame. -v 


Offshore managed funds and UK managed funds are listed in Section One 
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Directors’ dealings 

Busiest week 
of the 
year so far 
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T he market bounced . 
back this week and 

made up some <rf 
the ground lost last 
week, despite the US interest 
rate rise, writes Imcj/ B dme. 

Better than expected 
results from retafflng. 
companies helped the 
upward move and with, the - 
reporting season In tun 
swing and the end of the 
financial year, this was the 
busiest week of the year so 
£ar for directors’ deattngs. 
There was much buying in 


Bernar d Mat the w , the 
turkey products group, 

where four directors. 

Including the chairman, 
bought 141000 shares 
between them a± 120-I23p 
each. . 

Results last week Stowed 
profits up 20 pear cent to 
£22j6m but the shares fell 




There was a large 
purchase at Nestaer-BNA. the 
healthcare group, where 
Justin Jewitt, the EK - 

mrniwg rng iKrcnhrir liftig ht 


15&846 shares at ISOp. This 
follows final results which 
showed profits down 
co n sid era bly on last year but 
♦hA dff ff i ffln * remains 

confident of the group's 
pros pects. 

In WSP Group, three 
directors sold 42OD00 shares 


: - 

between them at per 
share. 

Although they each sold 
t more than 10 per cent at 
their holdings, after such a 
good set of results, it is 
possible that the sales were 
made to help meet market 
demand. 




Company 


Sates 





EhgRMi China Clays 

Erin 

5300 

10 

Alba 

HQod 

7.15D 

17 

1 

HambtD Countrytede 

Prop 

26,750 

96 

Anita 

E£8£ 

34,500 

16 


Hat Pin pic 

SSer 

15.000 

12 

Barclays 

Saks 

1,500 

15 

1 

Haavfiree Brewery 

Brow 

16,181 

60 

Border Television 

MrSe 

TOOOO 

36 


HS & Smith 

Bis 

50,000 

34 

BPS tods 

soldi 

3,300 

11 

1 

Independent Parts 

BiflV 

63382 

73 

British Empire Sacs 

fa* r 

10,000 

12 

1 

Loftua Hoad pic 

L&HI 

50,000 

33 

Card Clew 

SSer 

200J000 

90 


todays Group 

Diet 

' 387,115 

62 

Close Brothers Grp 

Otf* 

19£64 

84 


Matthews (B) 

FdPr 

20,000 

25 

Coats Viyefe 

Tail 

2EJXJQ 

36 


McBride pic 

HGod 

25300 

34 

Cornwell Parker 

HQod 

30.000 

61 . 


Microvitec 

S6E 

37*50 

IO 

Domino Print Sd 

BE0£ 

54425 

161 

1 

Mors 

MdM 

4,000 

25 

Henderson Group 

OthF 

6J300 

107 

1 

. Nastor-BNA 

Mth 

153345 

200 

Jarvis 

. BCon -- 

esjooo 

156 

1 

Nororos 

BM&M 

24300 

19 

Utho Supplies 

Dist 

4JBOO 

13' 


Rwk Pood 

RatF 

35.000 

20 

MA.LD. 

McSs 

6^360 

12 

1 

PowerGen 

Bee 

g_P00 

18 

Mansfield Brewery 

Brew 

6,000 

18 

1 

Primadcna 

brtt 

3300 

14 

Mereton Thompson 

Drew 

4^80 

12 

1 

PiudantU 

fare 

12.549 

66 

Menvter-Swaln 

mtM: ' 

44)40 

12 


Rtohardson WeetQarth 

Ena 

15^)00 

‘ 11 

Mare 

Mctai 

4,000 

25 

1 

Roxboro 

FFS.F 

20.000 

43 

Osborne & Uttie 

HQod 

40J000 

340 

1 

RTZ 

Erin 

6,100 

59 

Potymssc Pham 

Phrm 

12^00 

17 

1 

Schroder UK ♦ 

fartt 

100D00 

33 

RentokS Initial 

SSer 

100h00 

415 

1 

Scoria . 

Phrm 

25,000 

106 

Stare Pharm Group 

Phrm 

2QJOOO 

46 

1 

■- ■ ■ - *-W 

Tran 

50.000 

323 

Trinity Int Htdgs 

Mcfia 

5J0Q0 

' 25 

1 

Television Ccrp 

Mdta 

13,700 

28 

TT Group 

DM 

847377 

2966 

1 

Thorntons 

RatF 

8,123 

20 

Wetherepoon {MX) 

Brow 

100300 

1163 

1 

Toad pto 

EhflV 

185,713 

66 

WF Electrical 

DM 

' 2300 

12 


Town Centre Securt 

Prop 

20,000 

20 

WSP Group . . . 

Prop 

. 420.000 

370 

3 

Wembley 

LAM 

5,000 

' 20 

Zotefoams 

Cfaem 

77,732 

-177 

3 

WBs Conuon 

ton 

162,367 

242 

Put chases 





IMfis Corroon 

tnsu 

8,947 

11 

Albright & Wfison 

Cham 

9375 

. 16 

1 

Afire 

HGod 

125,000 

296 

Anita 

ESSE 

45300 

• 22 

1 

British Aerospace 

Eng 

- 25,000 

333 

Babcock tot 

Big 

20300 

12 

1 

Card Clear 

SSer 

34114,000 

1626 

Barrett Development 

BCon 

100,000 

267 

1 

- Daigaty 

FiSPr 

19,274 

67 

Bath Press 

IW 

142320 

to 

1 • 

Linked News & Media 

Mda 

244,369 

1808 


CtiemberSn & HO' 
Compco Hdgs 
Countiy Gaidans 
CourtnJds 
Beep 
EBott (BJ 


1CMJ00 

40«000 

15^00 

9JXO 

100JXX) 

30,000 


must notify tho Stock Exctenga wfiMi Am wortefcig cisys of ■ star* 
trs w a rtlm by ■ Aoctor. This 1st cont^s at sw— ato m Ptatsd and Aim}, 
kidudhs weiss ct opHom 0 <T 10094 sutaequaotly mid, wfth ■ value over 
£1O£00 l toiuriiisUuci istmad by the Stock Btchange. Stan» nded era ortSnjvy, 
unhatt ottoman stxtad. 

i iAWrent . Source: The totode Truck. Edinburgh. 0131-479 7070 
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Tesco RtFd Tueada 205 126 225 

TrafflomstBr Tms Monday 
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New issues 


Tuesday's long-awaited at sl^, pending the deaL 
debnt of Newcastle United □ Two companies confirmed 
on the stock exchange was a plans to list on the Alterna- 
good deal less impressive true Investment Market, the 
that the Premier League junior stock market 
football club's performance NMT Group, which has 
on the pitch, writes Roger designed a new and safer 
Swor fenn of syringe, has raised 

The shares, floated at I35p, £10m from a placing of 
rose modestly to 140p on the shares atJOp^valu^E 
first day but then drifted company at about J 20 m .Tbe 
down to close at I36ttp by money will be used to bofld 

The lacklustre showing the new syringe mtofuU pro- 
refiected the subdued mood duetjon. ■ 

of the football sector, where While it will not go <m sale 

S^^T&llen sharply 

over the past two months. pany bop® to be P™®*kte 
□ Another club, . Bolton by mid-1999. It does not 

thi 4 week to came to market funds before t hen , 
through a reverse takeover □ Methven, the tx*& 

Investments. also announced it would 

Shares in M osaic, a small come to Aim via a 
catoS supplies- company, ^ offer trf^ares designed 
wer e suspended last month to imse £i*to. 
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A single currency will be 
in trouble from day one 

As EU countries battle to meet the Maastricht convergence 
criteria, Brian Reading predicts Emu plans will be axed or altered 


Brian Besfing 1$ a director 
of Lombard Street Research 


W hile everyone 
is wondering if 
the European 

single cur- 
rency wiD start on time and 
which countries will be in 
it, nobody seems conc e rne d 
with what will happen if it 
does. 

Tbe Maastricht treaty’s 
madness is that it f e rgefo 
overall budget deficits with- 
out regard for whether they 
are bloated because coun- 
tries are baring r ^^ona, 
or riiruniran because they 
are booming. The relation- 
ship between the budget 
and the economy is a 
two-way street. Tax rises 
and public spending cuts 
reduce budget deficits but 
deflate economies; 
recessions lower tax reve- 
nues and raise pubtte spend- 
ing, so increasing budget 

Economists, therefore, 
split budget balances into 
two parts: the structural 
balance, which measures 
what governments are 
doing to taxes and spending; 
and the cyclical balance, 
which measures the eflfect 
of economy on bud- 
get 

When an economy is nei- 
ther overheating nor stag- 
nating, the cyclical Hntarw*. 
is zero and the overall bal- 
ance equals the structural 
balance. Targeting overall 
budget deficits ignores the 
effect of the economy on the 
budget This matters when 
countries are ma rching out- 
of-step through tbe business 
cycle. 

Suppose two countries 
have structural budget defi- 
cits of SL5 per cent of gross 
domestic product (GDP), but 
that one is in recession with 
a cyclical deficit of 2 per 
cent of GDP while the other 
is booming with a cyclical 


surplus of 1 per cant per cent of GDP in 1996, 

The booming country much wane than France's 
would have an ovmll deff- M per cwt Because of the 
dt of only L5 per cent of larger Trench cyclical defi- 
GDP and need take no dt, however, both ran the 
action to reduce it. The earns owcaB deficits of 4.1 
country in rece ss ion, how- percent 
ever, would have an overall The to meet the 

budget deficit of 4 £ per cent Maastricht budget criteria 
of GDP and would be forced this year will force coun- 
to tighten fiscal policy to tries lagging behind to 
meet the 3 per cent Mass- tighten npn than those 
tricht target, so rlwiprinlng running ahead in the cycle, 
its recession. JT the thferf stage of the traa- 

Meeting Maastricht's ty*s move to European man- 
financial conv e r gence c rite - etary uw fa m (Emu) - the 
rla causes real eccncnties to irrevo cabl e locking together 
diverge. The more «*»g"*"* of national currencies - 
an economy and the worse goes shead dn schedule, it is 

In the three years between 
the locking of national 
currencies in 1999 an& their 
replacement by the euro in 
2002, there will be v 
time to turn back V 


its unemployment, the 
tougher the fiscal paUcy it 
is forced to pursue. 

This is no mere academic 
argument. It describes pre- 
cisely what is happening in 
Europe today as co nn trfe s 
struggle to meet Maastricht 
budget criteria. 

Ireland is booming 
already and the Nether- 
lands' recovery is almost 
complete. Most other coun- 
tries are climbing oat of 
recession, but Italy is being 
driven deeper into one 
because of its big budget 
cuts. 

Germany is quite dose to 
full recovery: the OECD 
estimates that its economy 
was working with only 
about 1 per cent spare 
capacity in 1996. France and 
Belgium lag behind Ger- 
many with 3 per cent spare 
capacity. Germany’s struc- 
tural budget deficit was 3J5 


bound to start with Euro- 
pean ecganmtei seriously 
oat-af-step with each other. 
This will be true even if the 
first wave excludes Club 
Med countries such as Italy, 
Spain and Portugal - but 
truer stBi if it includes 
than, la. 2999; the German 
recove ry will be complete 
and toe economy in danger 
of overheating. 

The French economy win 
need test growth for 
another year or two to com- 
plete its recovery. Will the 
new European Central Bank 
(BGB) set Europe's single 
monetary policy tight 
enough to p reve n t inflation 
a ml^r^ ting in Germany, or 
loose enough to allow 
France to reduce unemploy- 
ment to normal levels? It 
cant do both. 

If it tries to establish its 
mitUntfrii inim i y credentials 
by setting policy tight 


enough to off Ge rman 
inflation, unemployment 
will remain intolerably high : 
in Front*. This will either; 
provoke a public outcry or 1 
lead the French government i 
to max fiscal poUcy. 

To meet the Maastricht 3 
per cent target in 1997, 1 
France is fudging its 1 
accounts by hv-inHing one- 
off items, such as a sizeable ' 
payment by France Telecom 
for the stale to take over its 
pension fund liabilities. 
Keeping the deficit below 3 
per cost in 1966 win be diffi- 
cult. 

Fiscal reflation In 1999 
win be impossible without 
pushing the French deficit 
back above S per cent 

If the ECB sides with 
Franoe. Germany ought to 
continue tightening fiscal 
policy to cool its economy. 
But tax moves are unlikely 
to be abandoned. The Ger- 
mans' worst fears about 
abandoning the D-mark 
would then be confirmed by 
accelerating inflation. 

The move to a single cur- 
rency will be in trouble 
foam the start. Markets may 
well refuse to believe that 
currencies are irrevocably 
locked. The ECB, siding 
with Germany, could cause 
a run out of the franc and 
French bonds. Siding with 
France would result in a 
run-out of all European cur- 
rencies, sending European 
bond rates soaring. 

Any move to a single cur- 
rency an schedule wffl be an 
act of political will, not a 
response to a popular wish. 
But, In the three years 
between the locking of 
national currencies in 1999 
and their replacement by 
the euro in 2002, there will 
be time to turn back. 

The Mmm li lrht ilwiign }g 

so flawed that, when it 
ocmes to be tested, it will 
not work. It will either be 
abandoned or chang ed. 
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S pring lias come a little 
earl? this year to 
Washington because the 
winter was so mild. The 
cherry blossoms are in full bloom 

along the Potomac Tidal Basin, a 

good. 10 days ahead of normal 
Down here in Charles County, 
40 miles to the south, the coming 
of spring has been moving right 
along In ways both old and new. 
From our front porch, the sun 
now sets closer to due west, over 
the Goose Creek marina on the 
other side of the Port Tobacco 
River, rather than further to the 
south over the old Blossom Point 
proving grounds, where bached 
wire and skull and cxossbones 
signs still warn the unwary of 
the dangers of unexploded 
military ammunition underfoot. 

Wild woodland daffodils are in 
full bloom and fields are freshly 
ploughed. There is a green and 
brown fuzz on the trees, 
beginning to obscure the winter 
construction for the commuter 
set of town houses and new 
executive mansions with roof 
tinas running in all directions 
that belie their English tea 


Arcadia 


Rites of spring along Tobacco Road 


the Fort Tobacco Players. ^ 
She is currently mostly tfcfcfei 
by the fact that mechxnMQ? 
baled tobacco te J te tchtng t he 
same price or mars than the 
traditional hand-tied stack&Ot . . 
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Jurek Martin believes the weed, whatever its other effects, is more enduring than cherry blossom 


shoppe names (Longmeade, 
Preswicke. Hunter’s Points). 

Newer traditions are taking 
hold. Gary Pick’s innovative 
cooking at the Casey Jones bar 
and restaurant in La Plata, just 
across from the playhouse of the 
Port Tobacco Players, said to be 
the oldest continuously 
functioning local rep in the 
country . is packing the 
customers in for the fourth year, 
even, tbmig h he ba« abandoned 
bis fabulously popular but 
unprofitable Sunday brunch. 

But the main rite of Southern 
Maryland’s spring has not 
/»hangwri much in the best part of 
350 years. It is the three week 
tobacco auction scattered over 
six places, with the biggest at 
Bughesvfile. 


This is where the five county 
region’s L200 fall and part-time 
growers bring the air-cured leaf 
unique to the US to the 
sweet-smelling musty 
warehouses and see what they 
can get for it, with the second 
Wednesday principally reserved 
for the local Amish in their laden 
horse-drawn carts. The proceeds, 
as with fanning everywhere, 

TT fcyq'n that hank Inarm gwt repaid, 

new equipment and seed plants 
are bought and the local 
economy receives its seasonal 

infusion. 

Growers in workahirts an d 
overalls sit around over coffee 
nnH Coke and compare notes. 
Mostly, like farmers everywhere, 
they complain rtitng B ain’t 
what they used to be. They 


grouse about anti-smoking 
pressures from governments - in 
Waching trm smri Annup ofig. 

Parris deadening, Maryland's 
governor, is trying to get the 
state legislature to impose a 72 
cents a pack tax surcharge cm 
cigarette sales. He won’t get 
many votes freon conservative 
fftwirtpg County tobacco growers 
if he runs again in 1998, but, 
then, he did not get that many 
two years ago. 

The alder ones remember when 
thnps were better. The c u rre nt 
crop, affected by a wet summer, 
probably win be under 10m 
pounds, perhaps a fifth less than 
last year and a far cry from the 
40m pounds produced in the 
1950s when nearly 6.000 growers 
were in the sotweed business. In 


reality, the decline in southern 

Maryland tobacco has been 
7/m g nr ip the making , ww ft f nce ‘ 
the silting up erf the Port Tobacco 
River in the 18th century took 
away its main means of 

t ransport ttr»r> left the field 

dear for Virginia, the Carolines 
and Florida. 

But at least, in. the March 
auction, prices took a little turn 
for the better. Suddenly they 
were nudging S2 a pound, 12 
cents more than the average of 
week ana 

Connie Stuart, who gets a little 
over 1,000 pounds from each of 
the 15 acres of her Bose HOI farm 
in Port Tobacco devoted to the 
weed (and turns out great fruit 
jmd veg is summer) explains that 
that yield might be down but 


quality is up, much as it can bo 

in the vineyards of Bordeaux. 

That translates, for the 
technically minded, into the low 
nitrogen and alkaloid (nicotine) 
content which appeals to some 

markets - the Swiss, for 
example, have a particular 
fondness for Maryland Type 32 
tobacco, as it is correctly 
called. 

Connie Stuart is pretty good at 
explaining things because she 
was once a press secretary to a 
First Lady (Mrs Pat Nixon) and 
served in subsequent Republican 
a dmini s trations before throwing 
herself into the farm and the 
lovely 18th century house she 
nyiH her husband Charles bought 
over 25 years ago - she has also 
found time to star as Marne far 


lent fcntnm locally as burfcmi 
hacks, that usedteccanmau\ 

pr^intmri- "" .m ( , 

Stiff, for the smammkterj ^: 
growing on * handful tit aenttq 
less, tobacco rtaxudnaar^SN 
attractive cash crop. H it jj? 

labour-intensive - th oS a^ m, 
Maryland Tobacco Bated3|vj 
calculates tt requires «n cfjMj 
man hoars to tebdB CT jai 
acre - and local labour 
short supply. bat the atteganttv 
governments continue . 

promote (soybeans, nhiast&otij 
fruit and vegeadaeS)Tt««*| 
own vldssttudes. ' '"Igv ; 

There is, after an, soanw^f 
comfortably predictabi» |P)B t 
the coming of the HughefefiJ# 
auction every Marti. astfcerei 
a timeless quality to the i^rfog 
bams that graee the landscape. 
And tobacco, wh atever gS-ufoa 
consequences. Is moreeiKNdns 

than cherry blossom. M — 
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Metropolis 


Getting hitched 
in the shadow 


of the flyover 


t: 


New laws and ideas have give the urban wedding fresh 
impetus and it is developing its own character as it 
grows away from its rural roots. Midge Gillies reports 


T he four-year-olds in 
frou-frou skipped 
along happily enough, 
but it took a few min- 
utes for the grown-ups 
to raise their heads above the 
parapets of embarrassment and 
participate. Together with the 
bride and bridegroom, they 
formed a 100-strong procession 
following a Scottish bagpiper 
from a church within confetti- 
throwing distance of the Wes- 
tway flyover, a concrete and 
metal section of raised motorway 
which weaves between the tower 
blocks of central west London. 

The metropolitan wedding 
march was heading for a recep- 
tion in a converted church hall in 
Little Venice, a few hundred 
yards north of Paddington rail- 
way station. Drivers hooted 
horns; passers by gawked and 
cheered; and a man sitting on bis 
balcony fetched a tin whistle to 
accompany the piper as be struck 
up “Marie’s Wedding”. 

Bride and bridegroom Robert 
and HDary Bruce were still, 
though not calculatedly . fiilfilling 
the spirit of one of the oldest 
wedding traditions. Their proces- 
sion was an old form, borrowed 
from the Hebridean practice of a 
fiddler leading the party, but cel- 
ebrated in a new, high-density, 
urban context. The blue was a 
passing car, an advertising bill- 
board, or the debatable dark blue 
of bitumen. 

“It was a public marking of & 
private event,” Robert said. 
“People turned themselves into a 
public spectacle and, even in the 
most shy of people, there’s a bit 
of the performer. 

"It would probably work in the 
countryside, but, in the town, it 
turns into a much more obvious 
demonstration that something 
has happened.” 

Proving to the world that some- 
thing has happened - the 
starting point of the public wed- 
ding - is hard to achieve in an 
urban setting. Bringing a sleepy 
village to a standstill is easier 
than catching the attention of 
distracted, over-worked, on-the- 
way-to-some where city souls. 

But there is accumulating evi- 


dence that the urban wedding is 
developing a personality as dis- 
tinct as the rural celebration. 

In the countryside, the wed- 
ding celebrations are often as 
standardised as the texts of the 
ceremony, but the personality of 
the urban wedding has evolved 
as changes in legislation and 
expectations have given the par- 
ticipants more flexibility. 

The 1995 Marriage Act allowed 
couples far more choice about 
where they married. Until then, 
people in England and Wales who 
wanted a civil wedding could 
only use their local register office 
- an institution which never 
quite managed to shake off the 
faint whiff of Dettol or pine 


The personality 
of the urban 
wedding is 
creative and 
flexible, making 
use of the 
available 
materials. 


c le a n er and pop star impropriety. 

Now, in addition to register 
offices, couples can. many at any 
one of the 1,500 new venues 
licensed to hold weddings- The 
list is a bizarre collection ranging 
from the Regency gaudiness of 
the Brighton Pavilion, where 
meringue wedding dresses min- 
gle with ioe cream-toting tourists, 
to the Stoke City Football Club, a 
James Bond theme pub in Nun- 
eaton (”007 - Licensed to Wed"), 
and the Granada Studios in Man- 
chester, where a street scene, 
that of Coronation Street, is at 
the disposal erf those with a taste 
for urban fiction. 

The 1995 law means that the 
vows can be made and the union 
celebrated in a single place - 
suburban hotel or Inner-city com- 
munity centre. This can make 
the urban wedding more appeal- 
ing - if guests do not have to 


negotiate two ring roads and a 
one-way system between throw- 
ing confetti »Tid talcing their first 
sip of sherry, they are more 
likely to retain the wedding 
mood. 

i .in da Magistris, who runs a 
wedding consultancy, says the 
new venues have created a differ- 
ent atmosphere. 

"Ninety per cent of people 
haven’t been to church since 
they were at Sunday school but 
they want a big white wedding. 
In the new venues, they can walk 
down an aisle and we can make 
it look like the inside of a 
church. 

"They now don’t have to marry 
in a register office that's right 
beside a dual carriageway and 
where guests are left trying to 
hall a cab on a busy road.” 

The other advantage of some 
newer urban venues is their flexi- 
bility - they can be made to cap- 
ture the romance of the rural if 
that is what is required, even if 
the only real rusticity is provided 
by the conference of tractor com- 
ponent sales reps in the adjacent 
banquet room. One marquee 
company reports that it is 
increasingly common for wed- 
ding parties to ask for a painted 
backdrop - sheep grazing on a 
hillside, for example - to add 
country character to their urban 
wedding. 

Other couples are reaching for 
a different rural image at budget 
prices by hiring a smaller piece 
of canvas that transforms an 
inner city patio into a Bedouin 
tent But this is the personality 
of the urban wedding - creative 
and flexible, making use of the 
available materials and coming 
in under budget 

It is a brave bride and bride- 
groom who will distance them- 
selves from the countryside com- 
pletely, however. They should 
at least consider rural supersti- 
tions. 

The cutting of the cake origi- 
nally symbolised the imminent 
lo6S of the bride’s virginity and 
its layer erf almond marzipan was 
there for the nut's strong associa- 
tion with fertility. And the 
bridesmaid was a decoy to trick 
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evil spirits into concentrating 
their migehi pf -ma faring an a bridal 
look-alike. 

But the changing urban land- 
scape could force the develop- 


ment of yet more new wedding 
traditions. With pressure to ban 
traffic from dty centres, a wed- 


And the memories of white - 
ribboned limousines and convoys 
of guests' vehicles stuck in traffic 


ding procession by foot could jams could become another wed- 


become the norm. 


ding cariosity. 


■ Midge GdUes is the author of 
"The Wedding Book: a canrptete 
step-by-step guide to getting mar- 
ried", published Inf Bloomsbury 
(price £7.99). 


T he marriage customs at 
Ipotua, a remote island 
in die south Pacific, are 
strange. They deserve to 
be better known. 

They are not known because 
visitors to Ipotua are as rare as 
penguin's teeth. The island has 
no landing strip, and the 
traveller most make a long sea 
crossing. The only hotel, the 
Shining Surf, is a one-storey 
building with a tin roof and a 
total lack of bathrooms en suite. 

Despite their primitive 
plumbing, the Ipotuans regard 
themselves as sophisticated 
people. They listen to the BBC 
World Service and watch the 
Oscar ceremonies on television. 
They take in all the news they 
could possibly need but feel - 
quite wrongly - they have none 
to give out in return. 

So it was by pure chance that 
some months ago I saw a report 
by a Finnish anthropologist 
which held up the Ipotuan way 
of marriage as a model for our 
distracted times. 

The system she described was 
re mar k ab le and in some ways 
the absolute contrary of western 
ideas: far example, it seems that 
Ipotuan couples must go to court 
in order to get married and can 
only ha divorced following a 


True Fiction 


Marriage on the school syllabus 


Christian Tyler travels to a rarely visited island which boasts the world's lowest divorce rate 


special conclave of family and 
friends, i also read that the 
Island had the highest rate of 
marriage in the world, and the 
lowest rate of divorce. 

So this week, breaking one of 
my routine tours of Micronesia, 1 
made my way to Ipotua. I was 
fortunate to secure a room at the 
Shining Surf Hotel and even 
more fortunate to arrange a 
meeting with His Excellency 
Chief Henry Margana, the 
island’s registrar-general of 
marriages. 

I found the chief sitting on the 
verandah of his office, a 
breeze-block edifice from whose 
palmoovered roof the blue, 
white and red flag of Ipotua 
fluttered listlessly in the humid 
air. Over the door was a 
hondpaioted sign: “Marriage is 
onr business.” 

The chief followed my p™, 
saying as he shook my hand: 
"Just so, mister. Margana is my 


name, marriage is my game. 
Welcome to Ipotna.” He beamed. 

I thanked him for ftuifag the 
time to see me, and came 
straight to the point "Surely,” I 
said, "marriage is none of the 
state’s business. It's a personal 
matter.” 

“So your Mr Major says. I 
beard hbn yesterday an the BBC. 
But stfll he wants happy 
families. Here we say, sure, sex 
is for grown-ups. But marriage is 
for p ar ents and their children, 
our children. So of course we are 
interested. 

"On the other hand, Ufa* your 
Mr Major, we are dual of 
money,” the chief went on. "The 
government of Ipotua does not 
have the means to bring up 
children and keep them out of 
trouble. Also, we are too busy - 
governing, and fishing, and so 
on," he added vaguely. 

He explained that the island’s 
children were given sex 


education at home but marriage 
training at schooL If, having 
passed their marriage bbum and 
having left school, they wanted 
to get hitched and so enjoy the 
considerable tax perks that an 


'The state 
cannot make 
couples 
happy. But it 
can give them 
a chance’ 


Ipotuan marriage confers, they 
had to go before a tribunal for 
intensive questioning in order to 
secure a licence. 

"What about love?” I asked. 

“What about it?” replied the 
chief. “It depends what you 
mean by love. Anyway, that's 


none of onr business. Marriage is 
our business,” he added 
irritatingly. 

I remarked that it seemed a 
cold-blooded process. 

“Look," replied the chief. 

clasping his big hands together. 

“The state cannot make young 
couples happy. But it can give 
them a riaimt good chance." 

You mean they go into 
marriage with their eyes open? 

“Yes, mister. As Chancellor 
More said: ‘Would you buy a colt 
without looking for saddle 
sores?™ 

It was an odd analogy coming 
from a man who had probably 
never sees a horse. Nor. for the 
life of me, could I remember a 
chancellor of that name. My face 
must have betrayed my 
bewilderment, for foe chief went 
on: “About 450 years ago your 
chancellor Thomas More visited 
a c ountry like ours. I have his 
book in my office.” 


He jerked a thumb behind him 
“In that country, men 
women were shown naked to 
each other before marriage, so 
there was no complaining they 
didn't know what for. Same hoe. 
Once you buy, we don’t want to 
take goods bade. Caveat emptor. " 
The chief grinned triumphantly. 

Beginning to fed the heat, I 
asked: “Why, then, does your 
tribunal not also grant 
divorces?” 

"Does tiie tribunal know the 
cotqrie? Does it know the 
children? No,” the chief replied. 
“The families and friends know 
and the families want to protect 
the children. Besides." he added 
slyly, “it is not so easy to divorce 
if you have to face the Mends 
and relations.” 

Taking pity on my ignorance, 
the registrar-general went on to 
explain that marriage was 
getting tougher aD the time. 

Even in Ipotua, he said, women 


were no longer so dependent on 
men, nor so forgiving of fhetr 
waywardness and weakness. 
Television and a dva t h i n g bad , 
encouraged everybody to “paddle 
their own canoe”, to please 
themselves before tirinUng of . 
others. - . - 

The chief took a credit card . 
out of his pocket and waved tt 
under my nose. “Yon see, mister. 
Pleasure now, bat pain later. 

Here in Ipotua, tf you want the 
pleasure <rf marrying, you must 
have credit in the bank." 
“Credit?" 

“Wisdom. In here,” said the _ 
chief, tapping the side of Us ' 
head. 

I was beginning to tire of ED* . 
Excellency’s easy confidence 
about a problem which has 
defeated the best brains in the 
western industrialised world, So 
1 asked him how long h* had •' 
been married. 

“Not married, mister-”: - 
“May I ask why not?” • V- 
The registrar-general leaned - 
forward and wtnkad'hiNvitafc ' V -7.y 
“Still in training,” he sah£ 
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